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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



I. SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN, OBJECTS AND PLAN. 

[Reprinted from the Prooeedings of former jears, by direction of the Convocation.] 

At a meeting of the Begents of the University, held on the 9th 
day of January, 1863, the reports of colleges and academies, and 
their mutual relations, being under consideration, the following 
resolution was unamimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That it is expedient to hold annually, under the direction 
of this Board, a meeting of officers of colleges and academies, and 
that a committee be appointed to draft a programme of business for 
the proposed nieeting, to fix the time and place, and to make such 
other arrangements as they may deem necessary. 

The committee of arrangements on the part of the Begents were 
Chancellor Pruyn, Governor Seymour, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Clinton, Mr. Perkins and Secretary Woolworth. 

The meeting was held according to. appointment, on the 4th and 
5th days of August, 18631. Chancellor Pruyn briefly stated the 
objects entertained by the Begents, which were mainly " to consider 
the mutual relations of colleges and academies, and to promote, as 
largely as possible, the cause of liberal education in our State. While 
it is a part of the duty of the Begents of the University to visit the 
fourteen * literary colleges, and more than two hundred academies 
subject to their supervision, it is obvious that this cannot be done as 
frequently as desirable, and that some such method as is now 
proposed, whereby teachers may compare views with each other, and 
witn the Begents, and discuss methods of instruction and general 
modes of procedure, is alike practicable and necessary. 

*Now twenly-three (1882). 
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" A law enacted more thau three-fourths of a century ago was cited, 
by which the University was organized and clothed with powers 
similar to those held by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
in England. 

The University of the State of New York, though generally 
regarded as a legal fiction, is, in truth, a grand reality. The numer- 
ous institutions of which it is composed, are not, indeed, as in England, 
crowded into a single city, but are scattered, for popular convenience, 
over the entire State. It is hoped that the present meeting will 
more fully develop this fact, in accordance with which the officers 
of colleges and academies now convened are cordially welcomed as 
members of a great State University. It is also confidently expected 
that the deliberations now inaugurated will result in the more 
intimate alliance and co-operation of the various institutions holding 
chartered rights under the Regents of the University." 

The Chancellor and Secretary of the Regents were, on motion, 
duly elected presiding and recording officers of the meeting. A 
committee, suosequently made permanent for the year and designated 
as the executive committee, was appointed by the Chancellor to prepare 
an order of proceedings. Among other recommendations of the 
committee, the following were submitted and unanimously adopted : 

The Regents of the University of this Stat^ have called the present 
meeting of the officers of the colleges and academieseubject to their 
visitation, for the purpose of mutual consultation respecting the cause 
of education, especially in the higher departments. It becomes a 
question of interest whether this convention shall assume a perma- 
nent form and meet at stated intervals, either annually, biennially 
or triennially. In the opinion of the committee it seems eminently 
desirable that the Regents and the instructors in. the colleges and 
academies should thus meet, with reference to the attainment of the 
following objects : 

1st. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in these 
departments of instruction, with each other and with me Regents; 

2d. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of 
instruction in both colleges and academies; and, as a consequence, 

3d. To advance the standard of education throughout the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to pro- 
mote the harmonious workings of the State system of education. 

5th. To consult and co-operate with the Regents in devising and 
executing such plans of education as the advanced state of the popu- 
lation may demand. 

6th. To exert a direct influence upon the people and the Legisla- 
ture of the State,. personally and through the press, so as to secure 
such an appreciation of a thorough system of education, together 
with such pecuniary aid and legislative enactments, as will place the 
institutions here represented in a position worthy of the population 
and resources of the State. 

And for the attainment of these objects, the committee recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolutions : . 
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Resolved^ That this meeting of oflScers of colleges and academies 
be hereafter known and designated as " The University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York." 

Resolved^ That the members of this Convocation shall embrace, 

1. The members of the Board of Kegents. 

2. All instructors in colleges, normal schools, academies and higher 
departments of public schools that are subject to the visitation of 
the Regents, and (by amendment of 1868) the trustees of all such 
institutions. 

3. The president, first Vice-president, and the recording and cor- 
responding secretaries of the New York State Teachers' Association. 

Resolved^ That. the Chancellor and Secretary of the Board of 
Regents shall act severally as the presiding officer and permanent 
secretary of the Convocation. 

ResoJ/oed^ That the meeting of this Convocation shall be held 
annually, in the city of Albany, on the fir$t Tuesday in August [see 
amendment]^ at 10 o'ch)ck, a. m., unless otherwise appointed by the 
Board of Regents. [Ame7ided, in 1873, as to the time of meeting, 
by making it the first Tuesday after the Fourth of Jnly, except 
when the Fourth occurs on Monday, in which case it shall be the 
second Tuesday thereafter.] 

Resolved, That at each annual Convocation the Chancellor shall 
announce the appointment, by the Regents, of an executive com- 
mittee of seven members, who shall meet during the recess of the 
Convocation, at such time and place as the Regents may direct, with 
authority to transact business connected with its general object. 

At the fourth anniversary, held August 6th, 7th and 8th, 1867, it 
was 

Resolved, That the Regents be requested to invite the attendance 
of representatives of colleges of other States at future anniversaries 
of the Convocation. 

At the fifth anniversary, held August 4th, 5th and 6th, 1868, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That there be appointed by the Chancellor, at each 
annual meeting, a committee of necrology, to consist of three persons. 

Resolved^ That it shall be the duty of each member of the Con- 
vocation to notify the chairman of the committee of necrology of 
the decease of members occurring in their immediate neighborhood 
or circle of acquaintance, as an assistance to the preparation of their 
report. 

Resol/oed, That the Secretary publish, with the report of each 
year's proceedings, the original resolutions of 1863, as they are or 
may be from time to time amended, together with the two foregoing, 
as a means of better informing the members of the Convocation in 
regard to its nature and the purposes of its organization. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW TOEK. 

An Obdinanob relative to the University Convocation, 

Passed April 11, 1879. 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York declare 
and ordain as follows : 

Section 1. The University Convocation hitherto existing is 
hereby constituted and established as the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the' State of New York, and shall continue to be called 
and known by the style of ''The University Convocation." It 
shall consist of such members of the Board of lElegents of the Uni- 
versity and such instructors, officers and trustees of the several col- 
leges, academies and other seminaries subject to the visitation of the 
Regents and constituent members of the University, as shall at the 
time being attend. The purpose of the Convocation shall be to 
secure an interchange of opinions on the subject of education and 
of literature, science and art, and to advance their standard in this 
State ; to harmonize the workings of the State system of education ; 
and, by essays, treatises, discussions and resolutions, on subjects 
connected with literature, science and art and with the credit, 
interest and welfare of the University and the institutions com- 
posing it, to recommend to such institutions and to the. Regents, for 
their consideration, such action as may be expedient and lawful. 

§ 2. The Convocation shall meet in the city of Albany, at the 
Capitol, on the first Tuesday after the Fourth of July, except when 
the Fourth occurs on Monday, in which case it shall be the second 
Tuesday thereafter, or at such other time and place as may be 
directed by the Regents. A quorum shall consist of those present 
at any actual sitting of the Convocation. The Board of Regents 
shall always be in session during the meeting of the Convocation, 
with such recesses of the Regents and of the Convocation as may be 
expedient. The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor and the Secretaries 
of the Regents shall be the Presiding officers and Secretaries of the 
Convocation, with power to substitute others to perform their duties 
respectively, ^/•(^ tempore, not longer than one day. 

§ 3. At the time of the Convocation shall be held the annual 
Commencement of the University, and such degrees as may be 
ordered by the Regents shall be then publicly announced and con- 
ferred by the Chancellor, except when the Regents shall otherwise 
provide. 
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II. TWENTIETH CONVOCATION, ALBANY, JULY 11-13, 

1882. 

New Capitol, North Gentbb, Second Floor. 
ORDER OP EXERCISES. 

First Day — Tuesday, July 11. 
Morning Session, 

10:30 A. M. Prayer, by Regent Anson J. Upson, D. D., LL. D. 

Opening Address, by Hon. Henry E. Pierson, LL.D., 

Chancellor of the University. 
10:45 A. M. Report of the Executive Committee, by Professor T. J. 

Backus. 
11:00 A. M. Libraries and how to use them : A report by Principal 

H. C. Kirk, of the Phelps Union School ; a paper by 

J. Harvey McKee, of the Delaware Literary Institute ; 

a discussion by Principal Wickes, of Watertown 

High School, and others. 

1:30 p. M. Recess. 

Afternoon Session. 

3:30 p. M. Methods of Instruction in» English Literature: A paper 

by Professor Gilmore, of the University of Rochester ; 
discussion by Prof essor Backus, of Vassar College, and 
Professor Sanford, of the Albany High School. 
Theories in Science, by Professor M. P. Costin, of St. 
John's College. 

6:45 p. M. Recess. 

Evenings Session, 

8:00 p. M. Nominalism and Realism, or words and things : A study 

in the history of philosophy, by Professor "W. D. 
Wilson, of Cornell University. 

French and German in Colleges and Schools, by Pro- 
fessor Horatio S. White, of Cornell University. 

Discussion bv Professor Wilson. 

Second Day — Wednesday, July 12. 

Morning Session, 

10:00 A. M. Regents' Preliminary and Advanced Examinations : A 

paper by Principal Bradley, of the Albany High 
Scliool ; a Summary of the views, suggestions, etc., of 
principals, by Principal 6. R. Cutting, of the Water- 
ville Union School, and a discussion by others. 
Military Drill in Colleges and Academies, by Edward 
P. Waterbury, President of the State Normal School 
at Albany. 
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Report on Normal Training in Colleges, by a committee 
consisting of Professor S. G. Williams, of Cornell 
University, Professor C. W. Bennett, of Syracuse 
University, and Professor Edward North, of Hamilton 
College. 

1:30 p. M. Rec6ss. • 

Afternoon Session, 

3:30 p. M. Teaching Science in Academies : By Professor L. C. 

Cooley, of Vassar College. 
^^ Classes for instructing Common School Teachers in 

Academies : A paper by Principal Graves, of Bain- 
bridge Union School ; observations and suggestions by 
Principal A. B. Watkins, of the Hungerford Col- 
legiate Institute : and a discussion by others. 

5:45 p. M. Recess. 

* Evening Session. 

8:30 p. M. Should American Colleges be open to women as well as 

men; A paper by President F. A. P. Barnard, of 
Columbia College. Discussion by Professors White, 
B. N. Martin and Backus. 

^^ ^^ % 

Third Day — Thxjrsday, July 13. 

Final Session, 

9:30 A. M. Miscellaneous Business. (See next page.) 

Report on Necrology, by Professor Edward North, of 
Hamilton College, Chairman of the. committee; Mem- 
orial Notices as follows : 
Regent Robert S. Hale, by Regent Fitch and Principal King. 
Hon. E. B. Morgan, by President Frisbee, of Wells College. 
Hon. W. W. Campbell, Rev. Ebenezer Halley, D. D., Hon. 
William Tracy, trustees of Union College, by President 
Potter. 
Professor J. W. Mears, by President Darling, of Hamilton 

College, and Professor Wilson. 
Professor J. W. Draper and Dr. Henry P. Tappan, by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin N. Martin. 
Principal J. P. Harrington, by Superintendent A. McMillan, 
of Utica. 

Annals of Public Education in the State of New York 
(continued), by D. J. Pratt, Ph. D., Assistant Secre-^ 
tary of the Board of Regents. 

Closing Exercises. 

12:00 M, Oration by President A. P. Chapin, of Beloit College^ 

Wisconsin. 
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Degrees Conferbed. 

Doctor of Medicine of the University of the State of New York. 

On examination, in accordance with chap. 746, Laws of 1872 : 
Isaac William Silberman, of Brooklyn. 
George Blumer, of Syracuse. 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
On the nomination of the State Medical Society : 
Nathan Remington Tefft, M. D., of Onondaga. 

On the nomination of the Homoeopathic State Medical Society : 

Charles Edwin Swift,' M. D., of Auburn. 
Erasmus Darwin Jones, M. D., of Albany. 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws , 

Aaron Lucius Chapin, D. D., thirty-three years President of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin ; for his long and distinguished services 
to education, and his high character as a scholar and author. 

Announcement of Executive Committee for Convocation of 1883 : 

Professor S. G. Williams, Oomell University. 
Professor C. M. O'Leary, Manhattan Oolleffe. 
Professor C. W. Bennett, Syracuse University. 
Professor H. A. Frink, Hamilton College. 
President E. P. Waterbury, Albany Normal School. 
Principal S. G. Taylor, Aaelphi Academy. 
Principal W. K. Wickes, Watertown High School. 
Principal Elisha Curtiss, Sodus Academy. 

Chancellor Pierson's concluding address : 
Benediction by Rev. Dr. B. N. Martin. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

July 12. — On motion of Principal Bradley : 

Resolved^ That a committee, representing the colleges and secon- 
dary schools of the State, be appointed by the Qhancellor, to which 
shall be referred the various suggestions offered this morning, with 
authority to revise the scheme of Regents' examinations, and report 
their conclusion to the Board of Regents for their approval. 

The committee, as subsequently announced, consists of : 

Professor Wilson, Cornell University. 
Professor Cooley, Vassar College. 
Principal Bradley, Albany High School. 
Principal Cutting, Waterville Union School. 
Principal Benedict, Rochester Free Academy. 
Principal Farr, Glens Falls Academy. 
Principal. Sawyer, Utica Academy. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Normal Traininj^ in 
Colleges : 
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Resol/oed^ That the Convocation request the Board of Regents to 
draw up and urge on the attention of the next Legislature a bill for 
the establishment in the colleges and universities of this State for 
five years of three professorships of the Science and Art of Teach- 
ing, at a yearly salary of $2,500 each, — the incumbents of such pro- 
fessorships to be appointed by the Regents and subject to their super- 
vision. 

Resolved:, That the Convocation as a body urge the Legislature 
to take favorable action on the bill herein contemplated ; and that 
its individual members see to it that members of the Legislature with 
whom they may be acquainted be fully inf onned of the purpose of 
the bill, of the necessity of the action which it contemplates, and of 
the manner in which it concerns the highest educational interests of 
the State. 

July 13. — On the motion of Professor Wilson : 

Resolved^ That the committee on providing for instruction in 
the art and science of teaching, namely. Professors S. G. Williams, 
C. W. Bennett and Edward North, be continued to act on the above 
named subject for the ensuing year. 

On further motion, the following persons were added to the com- 
mittee : Professors B. N . Martin, T. J . Backus, G. Alexander and 
J. H. Gilmore. 

After the delivery of President Chapin's oration, on motion 
of Professor Wilson : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Convocation are due and are 
hereby presented to President Chapin of Beloit College, for his 
learned and eloquent and eminently valuable oration on " xlie Fimc- 
tion of the American College." 

Also, on. motion of Professor B. N. Martin : 

Resolved^ That the cordial thanks ef the Convocation are hereby 
oflEered to our Chancellor, the Hon. Henry R. Pierson, LL. D., for 
the care and assiduity with which he has prepared for this meeting, 
the dignity with which he has presided over its deliberations and 
the kind and gracious hospitality with which he has welcomed its 
members. 
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OPENING ADDRESS. 

By Hon. Henry R. Pieeson, LL. D., Chancellor. 

Gentlemen^ — Members of tlie University Convocation, I wel- 
come you to this, our twentieth anniversary. The University Con- 
vocation has become, if not historic, fairly established and cordially 
recognized as affording the best method for the work of the Board 
of Kegents. It demonstrates the wisdom of the early fathers of our 
country when they established a great central institution and created 
a board with ample functions and enlarged powers, not only as con- 
servators, but as promoters of higher education in this State. Their 
duties were so defined and functions were to be so carefully dis- 
charged, that while their work has been active and aggressive, it has 
been co-operative and hannonioup, finding the fulfillment of its 
promise in the growth and usefulness of the college and the academy. 

While the Board of Regents have a history oi nearly a century, 
and while its members include the names of the early Clintons, a 
Hamilton, a Jay, a Kent, a Yan Buren, a Marcy, a Seward, a Dix, 
a Van Rensselaer, a Pruyn and many others, as well as those most 
active and distinguished promoters of learning as Secretaries De Witt 
Clinton, Bloodgood, Gideon Hawley, T. Romeyn Beck and Wool- 
worth, charged with the execution of the most delicate and import- 
ant trusts, and the distribution of millions of money, to-day it has 
no blemish or spot on its record. The fact still remains that the 
question is daily asked, " What is the University of the State of 
New York ? " 

To-day, you give answer to this question. You are here as mem- 
bers, representing the University — the thirty-six colleges with their 
ten thousand students, and the two hundred and sixty-six academies 
and high schools with their thirty thousand academic scholars ; and 
all of these colleges and academies are under the care and visitation 
of the Board of Regents, and these make up the University of the 
State of New York. This is certainly no mean or insignificant public 
dutv. Much less, when vou think as American citizens of the functions 
of education in a country, with a government like ours, it is twofold — 
personal and political — personal, because it enlightens, dignifies and 
elevates the individual ; political, because it makes a community dis- 
creet, thoughtful and loyal to the best good of the greatest number, 
and hence is the great conservative power of the State. 

It is, therefore, with no common words of greeting that I welcome 
you here to-day as co-workers, part of our body. Those Regents 
were wise who ordained this Convocation, and the State was equally 
wise when it legalized it" by proper laws, and I only add that it will 
be full and complete when each institution in the State subject to our 
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10 University Convocation. 

visitation shall send here annually by direct and recorded action one or 
more of its best instructors as delegates, with credentials, charged 
with the duty of representative and active co-operation. 

I take pleasure in reporting to you the work of the Board during 
the past year : 

The Legislature, at its last session has confirmed and enlarged the 
powers and duties of the Board, and made liberal appropriations for 
the execution of its duties and trusts. The active work under the 
intelligent care of the Secretary of the Board, Dr. Murray, with his ' 
able assistants, has been prosecuted with vigor and efficiency, which 
has been shown by the cordial co-operation of the many distinguished 
educators of the State. 

The past year has been one of almost unexampled prosperity for 
the colleges and academies comprised in the University of the State 
of New York. The general prosperity of the country has produced 
its natural result in increasing the attendance at these institutions 
and in opening the springs of benefactions. No new colleges have 
been chartered, but almost without exception the old ones nave in- 
creased their funds and enlarged their educational facilities. There 
are thirty-six separate educational corporations classed as colleges, 
which number includes, of course, colleges for medicine, law and 
science, as well as literary colleges. In the reports for 1881, which 
are the last yet available, these colleges appear as containing six 
hundred and eighty-four instructors, nine thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three students, and one thousand six hundred and forty-four 
graduates for the year. 

The system of academies in the State differs from that of any 
other State, in being subject to a supervision which extends not 
merely to the academical departments of public schools, but to in- 
corporated academies. The Board of Regents has been the medium 
through which the State has distributed its benefactions to the 
academies, and on this Board has rested the duty of supervising the 
education given in them. I think it may be claimed that the result 
of this plan has been the establishment in our Stat^ of a system of 
secondary schools of which we may all be justly proud. There is no 
part of the United States, not even excepting JNew England, where 
good preparatory schools are so abundant. There is not a coimty 
where young men and women cannot be prepared, at institutions 
within its boundaries, for the most exacting colleges. 

The following statistics will show the number and importance of 
these institutions : 

Academies known to be in existence . . . , 266 

Incorporated academies 93 

Academical departments 168 

Reports received for year 1880-81 287 

Number of teachers 1, 188 

Number of academic scholars 9, 627 

Whole number of scholar 31, 144 
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. The higli standard of character among the principals is shown by 
the fact that out of two hundred and thirty-nine principals reported in 
1881, one hundred and seventy-eight were college graduates, thirty- 
two were graduates of Normal schools, and thirty-nine were ungrad- 
uates. Among them have been and are men of the highest character 
for learning and usefulness. It is not necessary to recall the veteran 
Dr. Noah T. Clarke, who, after forty years of service, has retired from 
the principalship of the old Canandaigua Academy ; or Dr. Merrill 
Edwards Gates, who is called away from the State to take the presi- 
dency of a college. 

So far as the influence of the supervising board is concerned, it 
manifests itself chiefly through the system of examinations which has 
now become thoroughly established. This system has been the 
growth of experience. Thex'e was no precedent to be followed. 
Each step had to be taken in a path almost wholly new. There have 
no doubt been frequent missteps, but it is felt that comparatively 
firm ground has been reached. It is hoped that the experiences of 
the present year will enable the Board to proceed with something 
like confidence in the future. The Executive Committee of this Con- 
vocation, acting on the suggestion of the Board, has made these ex- 
aminations a prominent subject in the present programme. We hope 
much from the experiences and suggestions of the principals wliich 
will be brought out by this discussion. 

It may aid you to estimate the magnitude. of the work of adminis- 
tering this system of examinations to Usten to the following figures : 

1. Preliminary examination. 

Number of certificates issued last year 4, 650 

Total number of certificates from Nov. 1866 59, 880 

Number of papers claimed, 1880-81 33, 789 

2. Advanced examinations. 

Number of papers claimed 1881-82 (June examination es- 
timated) 17, 949 

Number of papers claimed, 1880-81 11, 174 

Increase, sixty per cent 6, 775 

Number of schools participating in advanced examinations, 

November, 1881 155 

Number participating in February, 1882 187 

Increase 32 

Total candidates in the advanced examinations, not less 

than 8, 000 

Total certificates (intermediate) to date 595 

Of which for present year* 268 

Total diplomas to date 334 

Of which for present year* 157 

It will be a rhatter of interest to you to know that these examina- 
tions are becoming more and more a recognized standard of scholar- 

^Including only partial returns for the June examination. 
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sliip. Ilia law passed by the last Legislature regulating the instruc- 
tion of teachers in academies the Regents' examinations are made the 
standard of qualification in education to teach. In the new rules 
adopted by the Court of Appeals for admission to the bar, the can- 
didates who are not college graduates are required to pass the Regents' 
examination in cei^tain specified subjects. A large number of the 
colleges admit candidates to their Freshman classes on the Regents' 
certincate, and we hope soon to see the same concession allowed by 
all the colleges. 

One of the most difficult and perplexing trusts committed to the 
Board of Regents has been the supervision of the instruction of com- 
mon school teachers in the academies. For more than forty years the 
Board has been endeavoring to administer this trust satisfactorily to 
the academies who do the work, and to the State whidi pays for it. 
I need not tell you that the success has been often doubtful. But 
we begin to see light. 

At the annual meeting of the Board in January the subject was 
seriously and thoroughly discussed. They reached three pretty clear 
conclusions : 

1. That as Trustees of the State they 6ught to insist upon the work 
being honestly and intelligently done ; and that it was not the inten- 
tion of the State to pay out this fund to help feeble academies. 

2. That in order to insure the proper instruction of these classes 
personal and direct supervision is necessary, and a more immediate 
responsibiHty on the part of the academies for the adequate perform- 
ance of their duties. 

3. That if possible more legal status should be given to those who 
successfully pursue the couree of instruction in these classes, and are 
able to satisfy its tests. » 

In order to secure these ends, chapter 318 of the laws of 1882, w^as 
passed by the Legislature at the earnest request of the Board of Re- 
gents and the Superintendent of Public Instniction. You wiU have 
an opportunity to examine it. It is not all that might have been 
desired, but it was the best attainable. Under it these classes 
are to be inspected by an agent of the Board, who will give every 
assistance to those who undertake the instruction. Dr. A.B. Watkins, 
who has had much experience in such matters, has accepted the pro- 
position of the Board to devote his whole time to this work. 

The School Commissioners are by this law made responsible also 
for the care and proper conduct of these teachers' classes ; and after 
having passed the examinations prescribed, the candidates' receive 
testimonials, which only require the School Commissioners' indorse- 
ment to serve as a license to teach. 

Careful and full instructions are in preparation in reference to the 
organization and instruction of the classes, and will be issued shortly. 

We have strong hope that at last we shall see this important service 
placed upon a solid and satisfactory footing. We rely upon your 
co-operation to enforce every wholesome suggestion, and we look for 
much help from the discussion promised in the programme. 
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Of the other subjects proposed for discussion at this Convocation 
it is not necessary for me to speafc particularly. Some of them are 
of great and far-reaching importance. What is the true function of 
the American college ? Shall our colleges be opened to both sexes 
immediately ? ShaU normal training be attempted in our colleges ? 
These are weighty questions. 

Equally important are some of the subjects proposed for discussion 
relating to the management of academies. As practical teachers you 
will always be concerned how best to teach the branches included in 
the academic curriculum, and what ought to be included. 

How shall English literature be taught ? To what extent can the 
wide and diverse subjects included under Natural Scien<3es be attemp- 
ted in academies, ana how can the limited apparatus generally avail- 
able be best used for this purpose ? 

As usual, the Executive Committee has assigned to Thursday the 
memorial services for the close of the year. A sad and heavy task 
has death set for us this year. What noble and illustrious.names are 
this year transferred to the list of the immortals ? 

One year ago at our Convocation a great shadow lay upon the com- 
mon country. The Chief Magistrate was struck down and lay with 
ebbing life, still in hope, yet surely dying. He passed away peace- 
fully, giving up his trust serenely and confident in his faith in the 
Government. Thanks to the loyalty of an intelligent people, the 
transition of power and re^onsibility was so peaceful as not to 
produce a ripple, and to-day peace and plenty, health, wealth and 
obedience distinguish our whole people. 
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EEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

By Professor Truman J. Backus, A, M., of Vassar College, Chairman. 

The Executive Committee of the University Convocation submit 
the following report : 

The programme offered for the present Convocation, it is believed 
comprises, in an untisual degree, subjects of immediate and practic^-l 
interest to the educators of the State. It has been the object of the 
Committee to bring forward for discussion matters relating to the 
management and administration of the institutions of the State. The 
Convocation differs, in this essential particular, from the ordinary 
educational association. We assemble in Convocation, as the repre- 
sentative of the colleges and academies comprising the University. 
We meet for mutual conference on matters in wliich these institu- 
tions are deeply interested. 

In the department of college work it is believed that all will feel 
an interest in the paper by President Barnard on the important 
theme of co-education. Not less interesting -may be regarded the 
discussion of the lunction of the American College by President 
Chapin of Beloit College ; and the report on normal training in 
colleges by Professor S. G. Williams, as chairman of a committee 
appointed last year. 

The subjects relating to academies are among the most vitally im- 

?ortant which have ever been brought before the Convocation, 
abraries and how to use them ; English Literature as a study in 
academies, teaching science, Regents' examinations, and instruction 
of common school teachers in academies ; such are some of the topics 
to which your attention is invited. 

The chairman of the committee on necrology has a sadly long list 
of noted dead to report to you. That such men have lived in our 
State and given their influence, their money and their kbors for the 
benefit of education is an honqr to the. State, and a possession. 

The Committee are glad to announce that arrangements have been 
made by the Regents by which the papers and discussions of the 
present Convocation will be printed without delay. It ife requested 
therefore that the papers be handed in ready for printing as soon as 
possible, and that persons taking part in the discussions reduce their 
remarks to writing and hand them in to the Secretary. 

It is usual to announce at this time the general regulations in rela- 
tion to the business of the Convocation. These will be, as in former 
years, as follows i 

1. The liiliit of time for any paper is thirty minutes, unless ex- 
tended by the Executive Committee or the Convocation, on special 
previous application for some further time specified, to be announced 
before the paper is read. 
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In discussions, the usual five minutes' rule will be observed. 

2. The daily Order of Exercises will be arranged by the Execu- 
tive Committee, with the understanding that unless previous notice 
to the contrary be given, all persons engaging to present papers 
will be in readiness at the time assigned by the Committee; in 
default of which, all remaining papers will be entitled to precedence. 

3. In case of inability to be present, immediate notice should be 
given to the Secretary, to whom the paper may be forwarded for the 
use of the Convocation. 

4. The author of each paper should furnish, in advance, a brief 
abstract of the same for newspaper reports of proceedings ; and to 
prevent misapprehension, each person taking part in any discussion, 
should prepare at once for the Secretary a copy or abstract of his 
remarks. 

5. All papers read before the Convocation are considered as be- 
longing to its proceedings and are to be handed at once to the 
Secretary. 

6. Any papers for the full reading of which the Executive 
Committee may be unable to provide, for want of time, may, by 
permission of the Committee, be read by title and be included in the 
published proceedings. 

Members are requested on arrival to report to the Secretary, at the 
State Libn^ry, or in New' Capitol, and to enter their names on the 
Register of the Convocation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 

Cliairman. 
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LIBRARIES AND HOW TO USE THEM. 

A report by Principal H. C. Eibk, of the Phelps Union School. 

It has been the idea of your committee that in the treatment of 
this subject, quite as much attention should be given to methods of 
utilizing libraries, as to the mechanical details of arranging, catalogu- 
ing ancfissuing the books. Books are valueless unless read, and the 
most important consideration then is how to interest the pupil in 
the library, and how to best enable him to derive advantage there- 
from. 

If academic pupils were as mature as college students are sup- 
posed to be, it would be quite as well in some cases — certainly 
where questionable methods are pursued — if no instruction were 
attempted, but the pupils simply allowed to select books from the 
library ana pursue certain lines of reading. But here is an import- 
ant difference ; pupils in academies are not so likely to be interested 
in books of value, and not so likely to discriminate in their selections 
as older students. 

The fact that true education is a matter bf independence and not 
dependence, and the fact that reading as an intellectual process lies 
at the basis of nearly all education ought to demonstrate the im- 
portance of utilizing^ school libraries. 

Nature may be tlie true source of knowledge ; observation, in- 
vestigation and experiment may be the true servants of science and 
progress ; yet it will be admitted that ninety per cent of what we 
term education is derived not from the direct application of our 
senses to nature, but|from reading. 

While the comprehension of nature and her laws is the great end 
of all study, it is more than likely that he is best able to 

'* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing/' 

who has first studied the real tongues and read the real books, if 
not written the real sermons. 

" Books," says Milton, " are not absolutely dead things, but do con- 
tain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. This 
statement unfortunately holds true with bad books as well as good ; 
is as applicable to those books which amuse simply as to those which 
instruct, and hence the need of great carefulness in selecting a 
school library. 

If we take the libraries of union schools and academies as thev 
exist, we shall find that they contain many books which, if " not 
absolutely dead things" are practically so, as they are never read by 
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those for whom they were intended. Yet these books, many of 
them, were written by wise and good men ; could their dust-covered 
bindings speak we should find tnem eloquent with moral precepts, 
judicious advice and the truths of religion. The reason, however, 
why such works are sliffhted is plain. Every one eats 
what is most palatable. And reading after all is an artificial pro- 
cess requiring considerable effort. Butler's Analogy and Paley's 
Evidences are read with delight and profit by divines and philos- 
ophers, because divines and pnilosphers have already thought much 
of the subjects therein treated. School-boys would be more' likely 
to choose, if left to their own free choice, the Adventures of Sixteen 
String Jack or some equally startling production. If utility is con- 
sidered, academy libraries should contain two classes of books, 
works of reference including standard dictionaries, atlases, one or 
more cyclopedias — the more the better; standard histories, and one 
or more oi the larger works treating of each branch of science. 
Pupils should not be allowed to take works of reference purely from 
the building, but they should be taught how to use and encouraged 
in the use of these works as soon as they can read intelligently. A 
true teacher never lowers himself in the estimation of his scholars by 
confeSjsing ignorance of matters not in the line of his immediate 
duties ; for he will be careful to say the dictionary is a better 
authority than I am ; so are cyclopedias. I get my information from 
these works. It would be folly for any person to assume to know 
what they contain, and a greater folly to actually know their con- 
tents, for such a person would be most likely to exemplify Pope's 
character of 

* 

" The bookf al blockhead, ignorantly read. 
With loads of learned lamber in his head." 

The teacher should carefully explain that the mind is not a lumber- 
room or store-house, but rather a factory in which the wheels of 
thought must keep moving or the machinery will clog; but he will as 
ca;^f uUy explain that books are the great reservoirs of thought, from 
which every one is entitled to draw whatever is adapted to his own 
needs. 

The other class of books which academy libraries should possess 
are such as c6me within the range of youthful comprehension to 
combine pleasure with profit. Of course no rule can be given for 
the selection of such books, further than individual judgment. 
Neither is this classification exclusive. Every book read that is 
worth.reading at all should be a work of reference to the reader ever 
after. Pupils should be encouraged to mark the important points 
and topics in every work read and to arrange these into a sort of 
index for future reference. In small libraries this idea could be 
carried further and the usefulness of the library increased by index- 
ing every volume on the topical plan. 

We come finally to consider ways and means of creating interest 
in the books of thQ»library of which we shall simply enumerate five 
methods and then leave the subject for your consideration. 
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The first method is that involved, in the pursuit of studies tending 
to call the attention of the student to general literature, such as 
rhetoric and the history of literature. There is no study, however, 
in which the teacher will not have occasion to refer the pupil to 
other works than those being pursued, such as every school library 
should contain. 

Lectures involving references to books will constitute a similar 
method^ which we enumerate as second. 

The third method is the publication of school papers, of which 
the pupils should be the editors and contributors ; such occupations 
will necessarily induce reading and consulting the library books. 

Fourth, the organization of school societies having for their object 
the literary improvement of the members, will be found a valuable 
means to this end. 

As akin to this we enumerate the organization of local societies of 
a literary character, wherein are enrolled as many of the patrons and 
others interested in the school as possible. 

In conclusion, we recognize the fact that methods for mental ad- 
vancement will be f oimd effective in proportion as teacher and pupil 
are earnest and honest in their work; and this holds, true with re- 
gard to utilizing scihool libraries in as great a degree as in regard to 
the regular instruction and work of the school. 

A school library may be a mine of wealth whose treasure will re- 
main buried and unknown, but explored and utilized it cannot fail 
to yield products of value and beauty to their possessor. 
, All of wliich is respectfully submitted. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR USE. 

By J. Haryet McKeb, LL. B., of the Delaware Literary Institate. 

It is not so much what we leaxn as what we learn to use — not so 
much what we liave as what we are able to utilize. The man who 
ordered his books by the square foot did not make a greater mistake 
or exhibit any less appreciation of bopks than do many school 
trustees, school boards and others intrusted with the management of 
school libraries. The first had a well-diffested plan in his mind, viz.: 
The beautifying of his home and supplying himself with that which 
men of his means may and should have — a library ; but in the second 
case the books often come to hand without any care or design on the 
part of those who are the legal custodians, and unless they are 
hedged about by legal environments which compel a certain per- 
formance of duty in connection with the trust, the library cannot be 
utilized and the books are wasted. 

This leads to the consideration of the relation of the State to the 
public school library. 

Since the State hkfe contributed largely of her means in f urnislung 
public school libraries, it should see to it not only that the books 
thus furnished' are so cared for as property that they are not wasted, 
but that they are so cared for as a means of education that they may 
be utilized to their fullest extent. 

The want of such enactment has well nigh proved fatal to one di- 
vision of public libraries — that of the district school, and the 
need of further regulations in regard to other libraries will appear 
further on. 

Just a few thoughts in regard to the district school library. 

It ought to hold the same relation to the academy or high school 
library, as an educational factor, that the common school course of 
instruction does to that of the high school. If title eiffht of the 
present school law had appeared earlier, " before the horse was 
stolen," and the law which gives discretionary power in regard to 
the application of library money when it did not exceed three dol- 
lars had never appeared, we would not have to deplore the entire 
want of familiarity with libraries which the student from the 'com- 
mon school feo often exhibits and which compels so much elemental 
instruction in the use of libraries entirely at variance with the 
progress which he has made in other directions. A great mistake 
has been made in encouraging or even admitting the thought that 
the district school library has "outlived its usefulness,'°and as 
educators, interested in the higher departments of education, we 
should do what we can to correct the mistake. ,The memory, per- 
sonal to some of us, perhaps, of what the district school library 
has done for many a poor boy among the hills and valleys of the 
State of New York will stimulate us m this work. 
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Some of tlie same influences which have been so fatal to the dis- 
trict library have been and still are impairing the usefulness of the 
academy and high school libraries. 

When moneys are held in trust the law compels a detailed state- 
ment of how they have been invested, of the securities, returns, pay- 
ments, etc., and this under oath at the same time books, vouchers, 
receipts, etc., are examined, by some one having authority to pass 
upon them. A like attention to the investments which the State 
has in books, scattered through the various public scho<il libraries, 
would insure their preservation. In all work more or less under 
pressure, even in a matter of duty, if there is a power without as 
well as from within, the work required is more likely to be done, 
and especially is this true in regard to corporate bodies, working 
through agents. 

Some of you will recall the fact that in the early part of the war 
of 1861, when volunteer officers receipted for regiment or company 
property and were thus made responsible for it, after the first 
quarter, when they were required to make up a detailed report to 
tne Government in regard to each item o^ such property, very few 
of them could make their accounts balance within hundreds, and 
many of them within thousands of dollars in value, but afterward, 
when Government intimated that their pay was stopped until they 
could account for all property receipted for, every tiling was looked 
after, from a cannon to a cap-pouch. 

There are hundreds of schools that have been and are receiving 
aid from the State, that are constantly wasting its benefactions, not 
with intent but from neglect. The State through its officials sends 
out to^an academy a box of geological specimens all properly labeled. 
They are received with joy and exclamations of pleasure and are placed 
with more or less care upon the shelves or in cases. For a little time 
they are looked after and looked at, but after a while the specimens 
are jostled from their labels, lose their identity and consequent interest 
and care, become mere stones or at nost " curious stones," then rub- 
bish which the janitor either pitches into the back yard or tumbles 
into a box and shoves into a comer from which they can only be 
rescued by a great amount of painstaking labor. Sometimes, jn a 
subsequent era of the school, the kind offices of Dr. Hall are 
evoked, and they are expressed back to the point whence they 
started, to be re-assorted and re-labeled. 

A careful numbering and cataloguing would have prevented this 
loss. The same process of disintegration is going on in reference 
to libraries, and thus both public and private benefactions are being 
wasted. 

The State has power to compel care, by withholding all appropria- 
tions until all moneys received from the State in whatever iprm in- 
vested have been accounted for or made good. 

But the want of systematic care brings not only loss to the State 
directly, but loss chiefly in that which is inflicted upon the student 
whom it was designed to benefit, and this brings us to consider 
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The Use of the Libra/ry. 

And here the need of a careful, well-prepared, welUdigested cata- 
logue becomes more apparent; it is needed v for the proper care, in- 
spection and preservation of the library as so much property, but in 
its use by the students almost indispensable. Some of us have seen 
the expression that has gone over the face of the student when he 
sees for the first time a hbrary of several thousand volumes on the 
shelves before him, first that of surprise mingled with pleasure, then 
a shadow as he looks farther and tries to grasp its possibilities for 
himself. The thoughts awakened find expression in the remark, " I 
wduld be lost among so many books, I would not know where to look 
for what I wanted, or what to read first." Then you hand him a cata- 
logue, explain its arrangement^ turn to the topical index ; in a moment 
his eye lights upon a subject or he inquires for a subject that has in- 
terested him, and you show him how and where he can find it. In 
a little time he has selected a book, and with a feeling that a new vein 
has been struck in his educational digging, he prepares to review it. 
Among the first steps in the use of a library is a careful explanation 
of the catalogue, and examination of it by the student. If the 
library is open so that students can take book^ from the case, then 
the arrangement of the books on the shelves should be explained. 
Whatever methods are employed in the distribution and use of books 
should be explained in detail. 

This is a part of the elemental work in the use of the library, but 
it is chiefly in the work of the class-room that the use of the library 
is unfolded. Here the teacher directs the attention of those under 
his care to reference books of the matters under consideration, at first 
not onljr by title but by page^ and until the students are somewhat 
familiar with the methods in use should accompany them to the library- 
room and assist in the selection and reference. 

This instruction of the teacher in the class-room should be supple- 
mented by the assistance and direction of the librarian. Often in iso- 
lated lines of reading and in preparation of orations, essays, debates, etc., 
the assistance ^of the librarian may be invaluable. In fact his efficiency 
or inefficiency ais an educator will be as manifest here as in the class- 
room. It follows that in the selection of a librarian something more 
is needed than a mere janitor to open and shut doors, take down and 
put up books. If the library is what it ought to be, the best talent 
of the school should be directed to the care and use of it, and if it is 
not what it ought to be, the best talent of the school should be in- 
terested in making it what it ought to be. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the make-up of the li- 
brary. 

In the formation of very many libraries number was the prime 
consideration, not the character of the books. A library was needed 
as a school advertisement, or perhaps to secure a Regents' charter. In 
such cases those interested often contributed the refuse material of 
their own libraries, only valuable as adding to the number of 
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volumes. In various other ways the shelves are often cumbered with 
rubbish. All such valueless books should be purged from the library. 

Live, fresh books should take their places and be added from time 
to time in order to keep and kindle interest in the readers. Especial 
care should be given in the selection of standard reference books 
covering the several courses of study in the school, and these should 
be supplemented from time to time by new and progressive ones as 
they may appear. These libraries should be receptacles for all books, 
pamphlets or papers referring to or recording the local history. A 
bound volume of the local paper,- no matter how poor it may be, 
acquires new interest with age. The experience of the centennial year 
in looking after and writing up local history demonstrated the 
necessity of some system of storing up and preserving such matters 
as make up local history. The school library furnishes a convenient 
place for such papers. 

The limit of this article has permitted only a glance at the matters , 
under re\dew, and that its drift may more clearly appear, the fol- 
lowing summary is givpn. 

(1.) Custodians of public school libraries should be required to 
report and account year by year, and oftener if directed, for all 
moneys or books received directly or indirectly from the State. 

(2.) They should be required to make such provision as is neces- 
sary for the proper utilizing of the library in the matter of rooms, 
shelving, tables, cataloguing, etc. \ 

(3.) There should be such inspection and examination of these 
librarie3 by authority of the State as will show whether these pro- 
visions are carried out. 

(4.) That in the care of those schools that do not comply with these 
provisions in regard to their libraries, all appropriations from the 
State to such schools should be withheld. 

(5.) That elemental instruction should be given in regard to the 
method of using the library. 

(6.^ That this instruction should be continued in the class-room. 

(7.) That the librarian should be capable and efficient, prepared 
for this work, not only by natural endowment, but by study and 
thought directed toward its special duties. 

(8.) Libraries should be purged of all waste material and fur- 
nished with live, fresh books. 

(9.) They should contain standard reference books covering the 
several courses of study in the school. 

(10.) They should be receptacles for all books, pamphlets or 
papers referring to or recording the local history. 

Ko direct reference has been made in this paper to the use of the 
college library. The size of these libraries and the different class 
of readers require that it should have special methods, and the 
writer cannot do better than to refer for these methods to the very 
excellent paper read before the Convocation in 1878 by Professor 
Eobinson of Rochester University. 
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Discussion. 

Principal Wiokes, of the Watertown High Scliool, spoke essentially 
as follows : ^ 

" Books," says John Stuart Blackie, " are not the primary and 
natural sources of culture." That is a statement — a deduction of 
the head, but undoubtedly true. "*A good book," says John Milton, 
" is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
upon purpose for a life beyond life." That is a sentiment — an 
outburst of the heart, and undoubtedly true. What shall we then 
say to these things? 

First — Thqugh books be not the primary and natural sources of 
culture, they a!!re, certainly, the secondary and necessary sources. 
Libraries are un-get*a-roundable facts in the world's life. Second — 
All riffht and serviceable use of books is founded upon a sentiment — 
a sentiment that has its root in love^ branching out either into enthu- 
siasm, for a truth or affection for an author. And the speaker beliered 
there could be no useful reading which had not in it either consciously 
or unconsciously one or other of these two prime indispensables. He 
thought thdt the stronger of these two incitements to ^ right use of 
books was found in' a personal affection for the author. For while 
an enthusiasm for an abstract truth in Political Economy, for in- 
stance, might lead one to read with avidity, possibly deepening into 
admiration, the works of John Stuart Mill, one would hardly be won 
thereby to personal affection for that cold-blooded logician. On the 
contrary a single ray beaming forth from the loving persoijiajity of 
Washington Irving, or OKver Goldsmith, or Robert Burns, would 
not only enkindle m one an undying Jove for the man, but would 
make him thereafter an enthusiastic champion of the truth he pro- 
claims. 

For, the truth is, the heart of the world is larger than its head — 
its instincts truer, its theology deeper, its life purer, its influence 
greater and its reading wider. The world, at large, reads more with 
its heart than with its head. 

And just here, the speaker thought, was the w'eak point in much 
of the teaching of to-day. It arouses a cold, glittering, intellectual 
enthusiasm, but it does not enough enlist the love and affection of 
scholars for the work placed before them. This point the speaker 
illustrated by the story of a man who stole $50, and soon wrote to 
the man from whom he stole, saying that his conscience smote him 
somewhat and he returned $20 ; " when my conscience smites again," 
said the man, '^ I will return more ! " So, said the speaker, 
teachers have begun to amend in their teaching, and sometime will 
give to it that heartiness which alone can inspire in pupils enthusiasm 
and affection for their work. 

This enthusiasm for a truth, or affection for an a.uthor are not, 
ordinarily, an inspiraUon on the part of the pupil, but an implanta- 
tion in the mind of the pupil by a faithful teacher. Ho\v, then, 
shall we implant this enthusiasm in the minds of scholars whose 
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hearts are reached throneh their heads? This affection in those 
whose heads are reached mrough their hearts ? Plainly, the speaker 
^ thought, by placing before schokrs a definite object for which to 
read. This the speaker accomplished largely through the medium 
of a debating society, nor coum he ever forget the enthusiasm for 
reading inspired by a "quadrilateral "^debate, as be termed it, on 
the question, "Which has witnessed more great deeds in the world's 
history, mountains, waters, cities or plains ? " or the personal affection 
shown in a political debate, for such great leaders as Webster, Clay 
and Calhoun. -» 

In conclusion, the speaker urged a thoughtful care for those two 
great and indispensable aids to all right and feervic^ble reading — 
enthusiasm for truth, and affection for those glorious authors who 
have revealed the truth to mankind. 

Professor Wilson, of Cornell University feaid : 

Mr. Chancellob — I rise to speak rather because something more 
ought to be said than because I had prepared any speech, or intended 
to say any thing on the subject. 

Among the many valuable suggestions offered by the authors of 
the papers just read, I fail to see any that meets what I think to be 
the greatest difficulty in the case — the prevention of loss and injury to 
the books. Among four or five hundred students, and even among 
a smaller number, there will be some wh6 are not fit to associate 
.with decent men.- And it is found that if we allow all students free 
access to the books, some will disappear — be stolen — ^others muti- 
lated, robbed of their illustrations, and otherwise irreparably dam- 
aged. Tell us how this can be prevented, and the great difficulty is 
overcome. 

The advantages of such an access to the books can hardly be over- 
estimated. When I first entered Harvard University, I was put in 
charge of a reference Hbrary containing some ten or fifteen thousand 
volumes. My duty, as librarian, made it necessary for me to acquire 
a knowledge of the titles and of much of the contents of the books, 
in a gener3 way. Curiosity also stimulated my efforts, and soon I 
became quite master of the library. This was one of the best parts 
of my education. There was no part, in fact, that I have ever since 
esteemed more useful to me. Now our students cannot all be libra- 
rians, of course; but give them some opportunity, and' curiosity and 
love of knowledge will stimulate most of them, all that are really in 
earnest to get an education, to acquire a like familiarity with the 
titles and contents of boots, with the means of investigation and the 
resources for learned research. But how to protect the books — 
this is the old, the unanswered question. , 

Principal Kirk. — Every thing in regard to cataloguing and issuing 
books has been so thoroughly treated in the paper by Professor Robin- 
son, to which allusion has been made, that it is sufficient to refer those 
interested in these matters to that original and exhaustive discussion. 
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As to the loss of books, there is not of course the same diflBcTilir in 
small libraries as in the larger ones which Dr. Wilson seems to nave 
in mind. In the case of our school library, which is quite small and 
of which I am librarian, free entrance daily is granted to all the 
scholars, and I think very few books have been lost by this arrange- 
ment. The books have been registered — very often by the scholars 
themselves. So far as stealing books is concerned, the morality of 
the scholars ought to be high enough to prevent this ; and if it does 
not, the standard of morality ought to be brought up to this point 
by the general instruction of the school. Scholars should be taught 
that if they steal a book they will be losers instead of gaiijers by so 
doing, and" then as great liberty as possible should be given in regard 
to the use of books. 

Principal Bradley, of the Albany High School: 

I would state that the library in Harvard College is so arranged that 
free access is allowed to the shelves. It is the same in Williams Col- 
lege and several other colleges I might name. And I think under 
that system comparatively tew booKs have been lost ; occasionally 
they lose a single book, but the loss is trifling in comparison with 
the advantage to the students by beinff brought in immediate con- 
tact with the books. . I was very much interested with both these 
papers, and especially so with the reference to the library fund being 
maintained and continued to its present use ; that it should not be 
abolished or devoted to some other use. Annually in the Legisla- 
ture an attempt to pervert the f un^ to the purchase of some smgle 
book is made. It is a dodge of some publishing house, endeavoring 
to foist upon the State a certain set of books or apparatus. I hope 
the library fund is to be maintained intact; I hope, besides 
being maintained, it will be centralized ; not in enect be dis- 
tributed among twelve thousand libraries. The fund will amount to 
enough to permit several towns in the State to have valuable 
libraries. Two or three hundred dollars will not do much, but five 
or six hundred will. 

And with reference to the use of it, I was very greatly interested 
in the suggestion of Dr. Wilson that a portion of the library be made 
accessible lor reference — made especially a reference library, and for 
instruction in colleges and schools where the necessities of students 
require a daily reference to those books. I believe the large library 
is a workshop. It should be the duty and the necessity of the 
students to study those books and gain access to the knowledge con- 
tained in them. I would differentiate as has been done at Harvard, 
and I would encourage every teacher as in the case with every pro- 
fessor at Harvard, to, select a few good books upon his own subject 
— these ^ books to be placed on the shelves, distinctly labeled, and 
every thing arranged in such way that the scholars shall consult the 
books, constantlv inviting them to become acquainted with the best 
authors. One thing which young men require more than almost 
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any other is the abiKty to extract quickly from the book or shelf just 
the points that they require. I believe an aiTanffement of this kind, 
carried out in this detail, can be made most serviceable. 

Regent Upson. — I like every suggestion I have heard thus far, 
except one point Dr. Wilson suggested by way of inquiry : how to 
prevent young men from stealing books ? It is a very sad question 
to ask. I was for some years librarian at Hamilton Oollege. I was 
a prof essor there ; I used to say with all the emphasis I possibly could, 
" 1 ounff gentlemen, if you steal books yon will have before you all 
your life long, in that book, a memento of your theft. Ton cannot 
wear that out, you cannot spend it as if you shoul3 steal money, but 
that book will stand there continually in your library, reminding 
yon of what you did." ' 

I indorse the remark of Principal Bradley that a great library is 
stimulating. In the library at Harvard I have seen old men, trem- 
bling under the weight of years, studying, copying from those books,' 
working at something useful. A kind of depression covers us, we 
go into a great library, and the subsequent effect upon young and 
old is almost always stimulating. 

Professor Gilmore, of the University of Rochester, referring to 
the remark of Milton that " books are not absolutely dead things," 
said that there is a marked tendency, in this age of thorough in- 
vestigation and rapid production, for books — especially books of 
reference — to become dead things. We students should not only 
be guarded against had books, but against books that are not the 
very best books — against books that were all very good in their 
day, but have been left behind, or swept aside, by the world's great 
currents of thought. With so many books clamoring to be read, and 
so little time in which to read them, the students should be directed 
to labor-saving books; and every teacher should, to that end, regard 
himself as a " professor of boots," — to borrow Emerson's favorite 
expression — in his special department. Meanwhile, the Board of 
Regents could do much to secure. this desirable object if their Sec- 
retary, calling to his assistance competent advisers, would recommend 
to our high schools and academies lists of books which are best wor- 
thy of purchase — would tell them how to spend $100, or $500, in, 
this year of Grace, 1882, so as best to subserve the objects for which 
the libraries of high schools and academies are established. 

Secretary Murray said : I am delighted to hear the i*emarks of 
Professor Gilmore upon this topic. It is one on which he can speak 
with authority. The Regents have had frequent occasions to con- 
sider the question as to the proper composition of an academic 
library. There is no point on which a little good counsel from a 
competent source would be more acceptable to the academies. And 
if Professor Gilmore will respond to the call which I will make upon 
him, we shall have before long a suggestion list of the books which 
should go into academy libraries. 

There have been two points brought forward in this discussion, 
both important. That which has been chiefly dealt with in the papers 
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is how to rnn an academic library most profitably. The other 
relates to the kind of books of which the library should be composed. 
I am sure that in many cases the mistake is made of selecting books 
of too elaborate a character ; I have looked over such libraries, and 
found tiiem largely composed of such material as Hume's History 
of England, Gibbon's Decline and I'all of the Roman Empire, and' 
Robertson's History of America. These heavy volumes stand on the 
shelves from year to year untouched. These books are too extensive 
for the academic student. He has not time to read them, nor has 
he the interest in them to make the reading of them profitable. It 
is better that he should be provided with the brief, spirited, and inter- 
esting works with which modern scholarship is providing for him. 
To suggest such a list of such books for academies would be one of 
the greatest services which we could render to them. 

Principal McKeb— Mr. Chancellor : I have a suspicion that this 
practice of throwing open the library to all students, permitting 
' them to consult, read and carry away books at their leisure, while 
it may have some advantages, is not unmixed with evil, and that 
the evil in many, if not in most cases, more than overbalances the 
good, especially in case of the academy and high school libraries 
where the readers are not sufficiently mature to direct their course 
of study. 

An ingenious young man, having free access to tools and materials, 
may become quite a skillful workman without special instruction, 
but it will be at great damage to the tools and waste of material, 
and there Mali be wanting in most of such cases, when they succeed 
at all, that method and accuracy that would have been acquired if 
thev had worked under the direction of a master workman. 

The same is true of the student in his use of the library at will 
and without direction. There will be a great amount of reading at 
random, without special purpose ; or, if there is a purpose, his eftorts 
will often be misdirected. He should use the books under the 
direction of teachers, who should be competent to direct in this as 
in other educational work. Students left to themselves often select 
and read books that stimulate to constant reading to the neglect of 
studies, and the breaking down of their regular course. 

Regent Keenan — I am a little diffident in even suggesting a 
thougnt that occurs to me before those who have been so accus- 
tomed to conduct and deal with boys ; and yet I do want to say one 
word, a word on behalf of the boys. It rather startled me to hear 
it said that our young men, or boys, would steal the books. I do 
not think they quite meant to say it would often happen that manly, 
intelligent boys, who are in colleges or academies, would really mean 
to appropriate them from the dishonest desire to take what belonged 
to others and give it to themselves. But the boys will lose books 
sometimes, and will be careless, and injure the books soinetimes, and 
that they may not, unless treated properly, admit what they have 
done, may be true. And what I am going to suggest is, from my 
own observation, from having a large family of my own, and a good 
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many clever boys, I think the true way to have your boys not only not 
take any thing wrongfully, but frankly adjnit, " I lost that book, or 
injured it," is to trust them. Of course the morality inculcated by 
religion, teaches them the wickedness of taking wropgfuUy that 
which does not belong to them. I should hope it would rarely hap- 
pen that one of my boys would do such a thing. It depends a ^reat 
deal upon those having them in charge, whether parents or teachers. 
Tou should impress them with the idea how manly it is to be truth- 
ful, to come up and say, '^ I lost the book.'^ You will thus inculcate 
morality. Tou will find that you will have a class of boys who can 
feel tha* they are appreciated when they say, " I lost that book ; I 
am sorry for it, but 1 loist it." Or, " I broke that pane of glass." 
Perhaps the glazier will have to be called in pretty often. 

I have in my mind a neighbor's boy, a boy who plays with my own 
boys. He broke a pane of glass, and the same thing might have 
happened to one of my own boys, but this time it happened to my 
neighbor's boy. He broke one of those large panes of glass, and 
my boys did not tell of it. I hope they would do so of themselves 
if they had' done any thing of the kind, but this neighbor's boy 
came walking in and says : ^' Mr; Eernan, I broke that glass, and I 
am sorry for it, and I will pay for it." *' Why," says I, '' because 
you come in in this way and teH me, I will not let you pay for it. 
I think more of you than if you had not broken it at all.^' 

Tou must trust them. Teach them that morality which should 
be taught, and then inspire them with the idea that you appreciate 
boys brave enough to speak the truth and admit a fault, and I don't 
believe you will lose books without finding out whose fault it is. 
Then say, " all right ; the fact that you tell it makes it right, and 
. we will not let you pay for it ; we will make it up some other 
way." 

Dr. Wilson — Mr. Chancellor : I have been much pleased to hear 
this discission. It has brought out some very good points. I agree 
very much with the idea that has been brought forward that un- 
doubtedly amoiig from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
and fifty students, whom you get together, many books will be lost. 
It will be impossible to avoid it. Among that number you cannot 
fail to find one or two persons who are not fit to associate with noble 
men or boys anywhere. Those one, or two, or three will do a good 
deal of mischief. This to a large extent is an evil, but perhaps 
not so great as it might be, though it be a pretty serious 
one. But to emphasize especially the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man who has just sat down, in my experience as a teacher pretty 
much all my life, I have found that the most important thing for a 
man to do, whatever his professorship, or his office, teacher, professor 
or president, is to encourage this feeling of manliness and honor on 
the part of students in every way vou can. And of course the gen- 
tlemen know very well that the first thing is to be generous and 
honorable ourselves. I think it is a good thing, as ray friend has 
.said, it is a very good thing to treat them that way, but you must 
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do it with sagacity and shrewdness ; let them know thej cannot 
trifle with you, put them on their guard. It can go a great way, it 
does go a great way thus to act ir^ educational institutions, spiall or 
large, to make the student ashamed to indulge in any fraud or cheat 
or attempt to deceive in any way whatever. Sometimes students do 
things in which there is no very great wickedness ; I think they do 
them rather from a spirit of mischief than otherwise. There are a 
good many students who think it rather smart and creditable to 
trick the master, to steal a book and keep it for days ; they take 
pleasure in that sort of trick.. I have found it so in my third of a 
century's experience. But,as I said,it is important, more so perhaps 
than any thing else, more perhaps than all others put together, for 
the teacher to inspire the students with the feeling of generosity 
and manliness, to make th m disdain any thing unmanly in word or 
deed and to increase this feeling by all possible means in his power. 

Assistant Secretary Peatt — Mr» Chancellor, I would like ta 
ask Principal Kirk, whether he succeeds in securing the thorough 
reading by each and every or nearly every scholar, of at least one 
good book in a term, and also in forming the habit of using booka 
by way of reference, particularly the dictionary and an encyclopedia, 
in the preparation of their lessons and in reading and essay exer-^ 
cises, etc. Is it possible to reach all the scholars in a school by 
means of the library, so that they may all have so much literary 
culture as would result from a thorough acquaintance with at least 
one good book in a term ? 

Principal Kiek — Mr. Chancellor, so far as I am able to answer 
the question, I think I can truthfully say that there are many 
scholars, who become interested in the library of the school, 
some of whom read constantly in their leisure, and read very 
rapidly. More than that, I think all the pupils in the intermediate 
department understand the use of the dictionary and encyclopedia, 
and we have constant calls from pupils in that department for vol* 
umes of encyclopedias, treating of this or that subject. Among the 
means which we use for inciting interest in this regard, are tnose 
I think nearly all enumerated in the paper and report. We hava 
now a school paper, recently started, a project thought of for some 
time. We have found that this has been a strong incentive to pay 
attention to the library books. There is also a school society, a 
society organized outside of the school, a literary critic, etc., and all 
this has had its effect. 

This question of stealing books recalls an incident of an agent, I 
think of the American Bible Society, who wished to benefit a comi- 
munity in a large city, a community of not very high social grade ;. 
and so he left a large number of Bibles exposed in an open place 
and they were all stolen in a short time. 

Of course it is a question whether he did right in thus inciting 
theft. Perhaps he justified his act .on the principle that the end 
justifies the means. If this community learned to do better by 
stealing these books, perhaps it was right after all. The benefit of 
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the pnpil is what we aim at. Instilling morality is a department of 
instruction by itself. The free use of the books is the best method 
by whieb the pupils may be intellectually benefited. I am sorry I 
cannot agree, in this regard, with the gentlemen who read the other 
paper, that in every instance a pupil should be allowed to use the 
library only under the direction of the teacher. Independent work 
is that which results best in every individual. Self-confidence 
being incited, the pupil will do well enough. I remember hearing a 
college president make a statement, and a statement, 1 believe, which 
is recognized, that when a person has the power to think independ- 
ently he is educated. That is about all. You find that boys in 
school when they are able to pursue a given topic, when they have 
to consider between the topic and other and similar points, and can 
go on independently, are virtually educated, and of course that is 
the end of all instruction. If the pupil be incited then to select 
books, to read books, and to study books independently, the great 
end is gained. 

Chancellor Piekson — Before taking the recess, the time for which 
has now arrived, I take pleasure in inviting the members of the 
Convocation to visit the State Library and the State Museum of 
Natural History, of which the Regents of the University are Trust- 
ees ex-offido / also, to meet me socially at my residence, No. 32 Elk 
street to-morrow (Wednesday) evening, at 9 o'clock. 
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THE EEGENTS' EXAMINATION'S. 

By Principal John E. Bradlby, Ph. D., of the Albany High SchooL 

When I was honored by your Executive Oomraittee, some months 
since, with a request to present at this time a paper on the subject 
of the Regents' examinations, I hesitated to accept the invitation, 
both because it seemed doubtful whether so f amihar a theme would 
engage the interest of this learned assembly, and because I feared 
that my voice had been too often heard on the subject already. But 
subsequent reflection has so impressed nle with the value of these ex- 
aminations and the necessity of perfecting every feature of the sys- 
tem, as to induce me to contribute this paper, not however, without 
great diffidence lest I should seem to attach undue importance to 
such suggestions as I may be able to offer ; and if my words shall 
prove but twice-told tales, I trust that they may nevertheless be the 
means of eliciting fresh and valuable thoughts from others, and lead 
to a profitable comparison of views and experiences. 

As preliminary to some more practical inquiries, a sketch of the 
history and development of the system of examinations now ad- 
ministered by the Board of Regents will be of general interest and 
help to prepare the way for intelligent discussion. And here we 
note, with some emphasis, that they are a growth and not the mere 
theory of some ingenious educator. Like most of the other pro- 
visions for the educational wants of the State, they have sprung from 
a small and tentative beginning and only reached their present mag- 
nitude and importance after many accretions and changes. They 
have evidently been administered, from the first, not only with the 
general purpose to foster the interests of secondary education, but 
also with constant care to avoid any restraint, or pressure upon the 
autonomy of the separate institutions in which they were held. 
Modifications of the system have been made when required in order 
to adapt the examinations more perfectly to the wants of the schools, 
and wnen the extension of the system to new branches of study has 
been called for, the labor has been cheerfully undertaken. At eveiy 
point these examinations have been the outgrowth of circumstances, 
and furnished to supply a distinct want. 

The immediate object contempla^ted in the establishment of the 
Regents' preliminary examination was to provide a satisfactory basis 
for the distribution of funds set apart by statute for the encourage- 
ment of academic education. We find that as early as 1828, the 
Regents, being " desirous to establish a more elevated course of in- 
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struction in the academies subject to their visitation, by defining with 
greater certainty the various branches of study which shall entitle 
the institutions in which they are pursued to a distributive share of 
the income of the literature fund," passed an ordinance that no 
pupils in any academy should be considered scholars in the higher 
branches of English education until they should, on examination duly 
made, be found to have attained proficiency in the arts of reading 
and writing, together with a knowledge of arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. From that time until the present, this examination has 
been, in theory at least, required ; but the specific form and mode of 
conducting it were not prescribed by the Regents until the passage 
of an ordinance July 27, 1864, which provides that : 

*' At the close of each academic term, a public examination shall 
be held of all scholars presumed to have completed preliminary 
studies. This examination shall be conducted in the presence, and 
under the direction of a committee of three persous to be appointed 
by the trustees of the academy. 

" A record of the names and ages of all scholars who have success-^ 
fully passed such examination shall be kept, with the date at whicli 
it was held. To each scholar who sustains such examination, a cir- 
tificate shall be given, in such form as the Regents shall prescribe,, 
to be signed by flie committee above referred to and the principal of 
the acaaemy, and the possession of such certificate shall entitle the 
person holding it to admission into the academic class in any academy 
subject to the visitation of the Regents, without further examination.'^ 

I'his ordinance was first carried into effect in the spring of 1865. 
Subsequently to its passage, and before it went into operation, it was 
decided to issue sets of printed questions to be ufegd in these exam- 
inations, and after the first had been held, it was also decided that 
the examinations should, thereafter, be held on the same days in all 
the academies. During the first year, only a single set of the printed 
questions was furnished to each institution, and the class undergoing^ 
the examination were obliged to depend for a knowledge of the 
questions proposed upon the oral dictation of the principal or other 
person conducting the examination. 

In some cases a large number of visitors besides the committee 
were present and watched the progress of the examination. The 
result did not prove entirely satisfactory. The oral dictation of the 
questions consumed much time, and, in many cases, especially when 
the classes were large, did not enable the candidate to distinctly hear 
and understand what was called for, and much difficulty consequently 
arose in attempting to estimate the correctness of the scholar's answers. 
Moreover, as the examinations were still virtually left to each institu- 
tion, it was found that the local committees having them in charge 
established for themselves widely different standards of judgment. 

It became evident that an examination conducted in this inexact 
and general way would not afford an equitable basis for the distri- 
bution of the Literature Fund and that certificates granted on its 
results, in accordance with the provisions of the ordinance just 
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quoted, could iiave no well established and unifonn value. On the 
other hand it appears to have been generally felt that a bona fide 
examination was a step in the right direction and that instead of 
abandoning it, mieasures should be taken to remedy its defects. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Regents expressing their disappointment at 
some of the results of the examination while they "''have no doubt 
of its salutary influence in elevating scholarship in the elementary 
branches and in securing a long desired uniformity in the standard of 
acquirement in these studies." 

During the second year several changes were introduced. The 
academies were required to state the number of pupils in each who 
were to be examined, and were furnished with an equal number of 
sets of questions for a written examination. It was directed that 
the examination be conducted as a private one, only the principal, 
committee and candidates being allowed to be present. As a guar- 
antee of the correctness of the results reported in each institution, it 
was also required that " sets of answers, %, e,y the three papers of each 
scholar, be selected by lot and forwarded., together with the lists of 
questions and the certificate of the committee," to the oflice of the 
Kegents, the number of sets to be sent being determined by the fol- 
lowing table : 

For less than 40 scholars 3 sets. 

" 40 and less than 50 scholars 4 " 

" 50 " " " 60 " 5 " 

" 60 " " "70 " 6 " 

a Yo " " " 80 " Y " 

« 80 " " "-90 " 8 " 

« 90" " "100 " 9" 

" 100 or more scholars 10 " 

It was also decided that thereafter the certificate should be issued 
by the Regents and not bythe^iocal committee. We find that as 
the fruits of experience were gathered up and applied by the Regents, 
the instructions for conducting the examinations became more 
elaborate and stringent, and every available precaution was taken to, 
secure honest work and reliable returns. Since February, 1870, the 
Regents have required that all the papers of pupils claimed to be 
entitled to certificates should be sent to their office for revision. 

Let us pause here for a moment, to note the effect of these tests. 
We have hurriedly traced their development from their origin in 
1828. During that period the number of institutions under the 
supervision of the Regents has increased seven fold, and their pupils 
have multiplied in far greater proportion. Especially has the range 
of study and the number of branches pursued been vastly advanced 
and extended. It will be remembered that the primary object of 
this examination was to furnish data for an equitable distribution of 
public funds. Previous to 1847, the amounts granted were distrib- 
uted according to the number of students allowed to each senatorial 
district — $5,000 to each district. Since that date the apportionment 
has been for the whole State. The following table exhibits the 
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number of Begents' scholars, and the 
preliminary examination since 1847 : 

Number of Studente. 

1847..^ 

1848.... 

1849 ..'. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856* 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 .-... 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 



flactaatioDs produced by the 



13, 


,998 


14 


,262 


15. 


,043 


16, 


,514 


17, 


,912 


19, 


,562 


20. 


,920 


22. 


,670 


22. 


,788 


18. 


,051 


20, 


,860 


21. 


,632 


20. 


,571 


21. 


,125 


22 


,335 


22, 


,685 


21, 


314 


21, 


584 


21, 


,947 


20, 


,443 


13, 


,140 


10, 


,806 


9, 


298 


8, 


,840 


7. 


,456 


6. 


,049 


5, 


,783 


6. 


,967 


7 


,820 


7' 


,577 


7 


,154 


7 


,721 


7 


,695 


8 


,128 


8 


,356 


9 


,610 



Amount Granted. 


Rate. 


$40, 000 00 


$2 85 


40,000 00 


2 83 


40,000 00 


2 65 


40, 000 00 


2 42 


40,000 00 


2 23 


40, 000 00 


2 02 


40,000 00 


1 91 


40,000 00 


1 76 


40, 000 00 


1 76 


40,000 00 


2 22 


40,000 00 


1 92 


40,000 00 


1 83 


40,000 00 


1 94 


40,000 00 


1 89 


40,000 00 


1 79 


40,000 00 


1 76 


40,000 00 


1 87 


40,000 00 


1 85 


40,000 00 


1 82 


40, 000 00 


1 95 


40,000 00 


8 04 


40,000 00 


3 64 


40,477 67 


4 34 


40, 000 00 


4 52 


40, 000 00 


5 36 


40,000 00 


6 61 


40,000 00 


6 91 


40,000 00 


5 74 


40,000 00 


5 10 


40,000 00 


5 26 


40,000 00 


5 28 


40,000 00 


6 15 


40,000 00 


6 19 


40,000 00 


4 91 


40,000 00 


4 77 


40,000 00 


3 93 



It thus appears that after the maximum number of Regents' 
scholars had been reached in 1855, very little change occurred till 
the enforcement of the ordinance of 1864 began. The first result 
was to cut down the number of Regents' scholars from 20,443 to 
13,140. The next year a further reduction to 10,806 occurred ; 
and during the succeeding years, 1869-1873, the number of those 
who were allowed to participate in this distribution was gradually 
reduced to 5,783. The rate per capita was in the meantime corre- 

*Repopt for two-thirds of year. 
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epondingly increased from $1.76 to $6.91. Since 1873 the number 
of academic scholars has rapidly increased. 

That these elementary examinations have done much to strengthen 
and improve the lower grades of education is too evident to need 
remark, it is not only indicated by statistics, but it is the concur- 
rent testimony of teachers, superintendents and others most favor- 
ably situated to judge, that the constant recurrence of this test 
with the money consideration which is attached to it, has operated 
to elevate the schools and greatly enhance their usefulness. 

The salutary influence oi the primary examination in stimulating 
both teachers and pupils to thoroughness in the acquisition of the 
elementary branches suggested the extension of the system to aca- 
demic studies. It was argued that the Regents exhibited great 
solicitude with reference to the admission of pupils to high schools 
and academies, but took no interest in the kind of instruction they 
received there, or the amount of knowledge with which they grad- 
uated. If there was danger of neglecting the elementary branches 
and advancing scholars prematurely, the danger of superficiality and 
misdirection in the range of secondary study was still greater. * If 
the application of an impartial test to the prelimiitary instruction 
of the State had evinced its usefulness and necessity, still more im- 
peratively was it required for advanced education. It was claimed 
that there were academies subject to the visitation of- the Regents 
in which, instead of thorough mental discipline, students were actu- 
ally acquiring habits of intellectual dissipation. Branches which 
were deemed fashionable or easy were allowed to usurp the place of 
more fundamental studies which demanded patient effort and close 
thought. Especially was it urged that if institutions found it 
necessary to tolerate such weakness and imperfection some central 
and well-recognized authority ought to ascertain and certify to real 
excellence when it occurred. 

• Such obvious and weighty considerations as these could not fail 
to carry conviction and accordingly we find that at the University 
Convocation in 1876, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

" Mesoloed^ That the Regents of the University be requested by the 
Convocation to institute a series of examinations in academic studies 
and to issue certificates to students passing the same." 

Although this was the first action taken by the Convocation look- 
ing to the establishment of the advanced examinations, it must not 
be supposed that the proposition was new or that it was then brought 
forward for the first time. It is even more emphatically true of 
these than of the Preliminary Examination, that they were the out- 
growth of an apprehended want. For years the best schools had 
felt the need of them and much informal discussion of the subject 
had taken place. Yarious suggestions were made, one of which re- 
sulted in the organization, two years earlier (in 1874) of the Inter- 
Academic Union, under whose auspices competitive contests are 
held. This association was formed because no system of examina- 
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tions in academic studies was afforded by the Eegents and with the 
distinct expectation that it would lead to just this result. The pro- 
ceedings of the Convocation do not show, and 1 am not able to learn 
that opposition was at any time made to these advanced ex- 
aminations other than the magnitude of the undertaking and the 

» expense attending it. These, however, were serious obstacles and . 
for a time threatened the defeat of the whole enterprise. Fortu- 
nately the friends of education found an able ally in the Legislature 
of 1877, in the person of Hon. John I. Gilbert of Malone. By his 
kindly interest the Legislature was induced to provide the means, 
as well as furnish a legal basis for the establishment of these 
examinations. Section 6 of chapter 425 of the Laws of 1877 is as 
follows : 

§ 6. " The Regents of the University shall establish in the aca- 
demies and academic departments of union schools, subject to their 
visitation, examinations in such branches of study as are commonly 
taught in the same, and shall determine the rules and regulations in 
accordance with which they shall be conducted ; said examinations 
shall be prescribed in such studies, and shall be arranged and con- 
ducted in such a manner, as, in the judgment of the Eegents, will 
furnish a suitable standard of graduation from said academies and 
academic departments of union schools, and of admission to the 
several colleges of the State and they shall confer such honorary cer- ' 
tificates or diplomas as they may deem expedient upon those pupils 
who satisfactorily pass such examinations. They shall audit and 
certify to the Comptroller all accounts for the expenses of establish- 
ing and conducting such examinations and all contingent expenses 
attending the same, and the amounts thereof shall be paid from the 
appropriation for this purpose made in the first section of this act." 
At the Convocation next subsequent to the passage of this law in 
1877, the outline of a plan for these examinations was presented and 
the subject was very fully discussed. A committee representing the 

' colleges and academies was appointed to confer with a committee of 
the Regents in perfecting the scheme. A joint meeting of these 
committees was held iii October following and the results of their 
deliberations were reported to the Regents and adopted at their an- 
nual meeting in January, 1878. The plan as found in the report of 
the Regents was as follows : 
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Any four of this group (8-13). 



*1. Algebra. 

2. Plane Geometry. 

3. Physiolo^. 

4. Natural Philosophy. 

5. Khetoric and English Composition. 

6. Outlines of American History. 

7. Chemistry. 

8. Botany, 

9. Physical Geography, 

10. Physical Astronomy, 

11. Mental Philosophy, 

12. Book-keeping, 

13. Geology. 

14. English .Literature, 

15. Moral Philosophy, 

16. Science of Government, 

17. General History, 

18. Zoology, 

19. Plane Trigonometry, 

20. Drawing. 

21. Latin, 

^ May be substituted for equivalent work on Nos. 

12-20 inclusive. 



And any four of this group 
(14-20), in addition to Nos. 
1-7, inclusive. 



22. Greek, 

23. French, 



24. German. 

Under this plan, the first examination was held in June, 1878. 
About one hundred institutions took part in it and 1,126 papers 
Tvere allowed. Unfortunately it was deemed necessary, at this time, 
to distribute the subjects" for examination over a considerable period, 



* For purpose of Gomparison the present arrangement of examinations is given : 
These examinations are arranged for two courses of study; the. College Entrance 
Course, and the Academic Course. Tn the College Entrance Course a certificate of pro- 

fress. called the Intermediate Certificate, is given for algebra, plane geometry, American 
istory, and Latin through four books of Caesar's Commentaries, and the Eegents' Di- 
ploma when in addition the whole group of College Entrance studies is finished. In the 
Academic Course the Intermediate Certificate is given for algebra, plane geometry, 
American history, physical geography, physiology and rhetoric, and the Regents* Diploma 
for eight additional subjects — four to be chosen from group i, and four from group ii. It 
Is allowed in the latter course to substitute language studies for other subjects, as fol- 
lows, viz. : CaBsar^s Commentaries, including the elements of Latin for any three subjects, 
Virgil's ^neid, French translated at stgh^ or German translated at sight, for any two 
subjects, and Salludt's Catiline, Virgil's Eclogues or Cicero's Orations, for one subject; 
except that for at least two subjects in group i, and two in group ii, and for algebra, ge- 
ometry and American history no substitution will be allowed. 



IMTlSaMBDIATE. 


GROUP I. 


GROUP n. 


GOI4LEOB ENTRANCE. 


Algebra. 


Book-keeping. 


Astronomy. 


[Algebra, Geometry and Am- 


American His- 


Botany. 


Chemistry. 


erican History, see ool. 1.] 


tory. 
Physical Geog- 


Geology. 


English Literature. 


Caesar's Com., blcs. 1-4. 


Moral Philosophy. 


History of England. 
Mental Philosophy. 


Sallust's Catiline. 


raphy. 
Phjraloiogy. 


History of Greece. 


Virgil's ^neid,bks.l-e. 


Political Economy. 


Physics. 


Virgil's Eclogues. 


Plane Geometry. 


Science of Govern- 


Plane Trigonometry. 
History of Rome. 


Cicero, six orations. 


Rhetoric. 


ment. 


Latin Composition. 
Xenophon^s Anab,, bks. 1-8. 




Zoology. 




Substitutes : 






Homer's Iliad, bks. 1-^ 


French trans- 








lation. 








German trans- 








lation. 






\ 
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and only five studies were taken for the first examination, viz. r 
Algebra, American History, Elementary Latin, Natural Philosophy 
ana Physical Geography. Four examinations were required to 
complete the curriculum, and the total number of papers accepted 
on these four occasions was 3,086, distributed, as follows : 

Algebra 242 

American History 236 

Physical Geography 280 

Physiology 290 

Plane Geometry : 106 

Rhetoric 170 

All other subjects 1, 762 

Total number of papers. , . . .^ ,3, 086 

At the Convocation in 1879 a special committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to revise the scheme. This committee spent much time in 
considering the suggestions referred to them, and in otherwise per- 
fecting the programme of examinations ahd reported the results of 
their revision to the Convocation, both in 1879 and in 1880. Many 
changes were introduced ; the most important being that; the exam- 
ination should be held three times a year in each subject. The 
adoption of this recommendation at once removed the most serious 
obstacle which had delayed the success of this enterprise. As first 
arranged, an interval of a year and one-third must necessarily elapse 
after a student had failed in any study before he could have another 
trial. Meantime, he would have dropped the study and his interest 
in it would be lost. Again .the infrequeticy of the examinations 
prevented their occurrence at the time when a class was about com- 
pleting a study^ and neither teacher nor pupil would be disposed to 
regard favorably a test which had to be applied six months or a year 
after the study had been discontinued. This concession of the Re- 
gents gave a powerful impetus to this measure. It was also deter- 
mined that a certificate of progress, to be called the Regents' 
Intermediate Certificate, should be granted to those pupils who 
have passed the examination in algebra, American history, physical 
geography, physiology, plane geometry and rhetoric, and that con- 
siderate freedom of substitution of language studies should be al- 
lowed. 

The committee on revision also secured the passage of a law 
authorizing the Regents to apportion a certain part of the literature 
•fund, not exceeding one-fourth of the amount distributed, in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils who, during the preceding year, 
have passed the advanced examinations. In carrying out this pro- 
vision the Regents have ordered, subject to future changes, that the 
sum of $10 shall be allotted to each academy for each pupil therein 
who, during the preceding academic year, shall complete the exam- 
inations required for the Regents' diploma, and the sum of $5 for 
each pupil who shall in like manner complete the examinations for 
the intermediate certificate. 
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The following are the statistics of the. advanced examinations for 
the year ending June, 1881 : 

Statistics of Advanced Examinations, 1880 to 1881. 

Whole number of papers claimed, 11,174; number allowed, 
9,779. 

Number of papers claimed in Mathematics, *2,174 ; number al- 
lowed, 1,874. ; ' 

Number of papers claimed in Physical Sciences, 905; number 
allowed, 715. 

Number of papers claimed in Natural Sciences, 3,232 ; number . 
allowed, 2,916. 

Number of papers claimed in English Language and Literature, 
621 ; number allowed, 675. 

Number of papers claimed in Social Sciences, 2,406; number 
allowed, 2,097. 

Number of papers claimed in Philosophy, 262 ; number allowed, 
260. 

Number of papers claimed in Ancient Languages, 1,230 ; number 
allowed, 1,085. 

Number of, papers claimed in Modem Languages, 284 ; number 
allowed, 257. 

Number of Intermediate Certificates granted, 214 

Number of Diplomas granted, 114. 

Intermediate Subjects. 

Algebra, number claimed, 1,015 ; number allowed, 869. 

American History, number claimed, 1,119 ; number allowed, 
976. 

Physical Greography, number claimed, 1,294; number allowed, 
1,151. 

Physiology, number claimed, 1,189 ; number allowed, 1,103. 
- Plane Geometry, number claimed, 642 ; number allowed, 666. 

Khetoric, number claimed, 457 ; number allowed, 422. 

Number of papers claimed for year ending June, 1882 (partly 
estimated), 17,949. 

Increase over previous year, sixty per cent, 6,775. 

* Distribution of Subjects. 

MatTiematics . — Algebra, Geometry, Bookkeeping, Trigonometry. 

Physical Sciences. — Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics. 

Natural Sciences. -^Fhyaic&l Geography, Physiology, Botany, Geology, 
Zoology. ' ' 

English Language'and Literature, — Rhetoric, English Literature. 

Social Sciences. — American History, History of Greece, Political Economy, 
Science of Government, History of England, History of Rome. 

Philosophy. — Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy. 

Ancient Languages. — Caesar, Sallust, VirgiPs -ZEneid, Virgirs Eclogues, Cicero^ 
Latin Prose Composition, Xenophon, Homer. 

Modern Languages. — French, German. 
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We have thus traced with such detail and comment as seemed 
necessary the development of the entire system of examinations 
administered by the Kegents. In some of its features it is unique ; 
in others it may be profitably compared with well-known models. 
The organization of the superior and secondarv institutions of this 
State into a university, subject to the Board oi Regents, affords an 
opportunity for such examinations which is not enjoyed in any other 
State. They constitute a department somewhat similar to the French 
University, where such examinations of various grades have long 
been held with very satisfactory results. It cannot fail here, as in 
Erance and Belgium, to prove highly beneficial that the examina- 
tion questions should be prepared by some other officer than the 
teacher who instructs the class. The same principle is also found 
in the German system, especially in the final or testing examina- 
tion {AMimrientmprufuTigen) before graduation from the gymna- 
sium and admission to the university, although the method is some- 
what different. Neither the professors of the gymnasium nor those 
of the University, the past nor the future instructors of the stu- 
dent, are thought to be the proper persons to pass upon his qualifi- 
cations. The decision and, to a large extent, the test itself are 
made by outside examiners. 

The best teachers everywhere seek to have their work and that of 
their pupils judged by disinterested parties; and most of them 
court the stimulus and suggestiveness of unfamiliar questions. The 
recurrence, at stated intervals, of supervisory examinations helps to 
counteract the tendency which many teachers evince to allow their 
instruction to grow mechanical, or to give disproportionate attention 
to certain topics. Whatever objections may be made to written ex- 
aminations, and whatever objections may be raised to basing promo- 
tions upon them, if such examinations are to be held, the propriety 
of having the questions prepared by some other person than the 
teacher cannot be doubted. 

Too little time has elapsed since the inauguration of the advanced 
examinations to afford adequate opportunity to judge of the benefits 
to be derived from them. Their influence in shaping our methods 
of instruction, in fixing the standards of excellence m our schools, 
in directing the ambition and effort of the pupil, and especially in 
teaching him the great life-lessons of thoroughness and perseverance, 
can only be fully manifest after many years. The feasibility and 
usefulness of such examinations, however, has been demonstrated by 
the great success which has attended the local examinations estab- 
lished by the English universities. These examinations were begun 
by Oxford and Cambridge in 1858, but were confined to the boys' 
schools of the middle clacs, where the pupils leave at sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age to adopt principally business avocations. In 
1865 the Cambridge local examinations were extended to women, 
and a few years later Oxford followed the example of Cambridge. 
Other universities of England and Scotland have also established lo- 
cal examinations. These opportunities are now practically open to 
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any one who wishes to present himself, without distinction of age, 
sex, or previous education. Indeed, the London University is sim- 
ply a well-recognized examining board — an institution without 
either faculty or students. The expense of these examinations is 
met by fees paid by the candidates. They are held wherever a local 
committee will guarantee a certain sum. Large numbers of young 
men and women, not connected with any institution, avail them- 
selves of the opportunities thus afforded. Examinations are also 
held by the universities in the schools in all parts of Great Britain 
if desired, and have done much to improve the character of these 
institutions. As careful an observer as Escott bears this testimony 
to the usefulness of these university examinations : 

" Far outside their own geographical limits, from one end of Great 
Britain to the other, Oxford and Cambridge are doing a great educa- 
tional work. The university extension movement is gaining ground 
daily. The schools have been increasingly putting themselves into a 
sort of cUentship to a university ; have, more and more, been organ- 
izing themselves with a view of attaining something like uniform- 
ity in their educational systems." 

It has been suggested by Matthew Arnold, that an organized system 
of State inspection by irieans of the new university examinations 
would remedy the defects of the secondary schools and \ accomplish 
for their students, what seems to have been done already for the ami 
bitious middle-class boy whose school days have come to a premature 
end. 

It has, perhaps, been in their effect upon female education that these 
examinations have most conspicuously shown their beneficial in- 
fluence. Previous to their establishment, the work done in the girls' 
schools was exceedingly superficial and ill-regulated. By these ex- 
aminations, the whole tone of school work has been invigorated and 
schools for all classes now prepare their pupils for them ; girls of 
every grade of social position now enter as candidates. 

Looking at these great systems and the fine training which English 
women now receive one cannot but long that the intellectual needs of 
American girls may soon be equally well apprehended and provided 
for. It is true that nothing in our educational affairs is more encour- 
aging or remarkable than the recent improvement and increase in 
opportunities for thorough culture afforded to women. But the move- 
ment is only just begun and it is painful to think how much money 
and how much time and especially, how much misdirected ambition 
are still expended on female education. In 1881-2 out of 297 students 
at Vassar, 82 were in the preparatory department, and YO were in 
special courses, leaving 145, less than one-half, in the regular college 
classes. 

At Wellesley, a little longer ago, out of 300 who entered, 250 were 
relegated to the preparatory classes by the test of the entrance ex- 
amination. At Smith College, the same year out of some 200 can- 
divates for admission, only 14 were found fit to form an unconditioned 
Freshman class. And yet it is understood that neither Wellesley nor 
6 
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Yassar desires preparatory students, and that they have endured the 
incubus only because there were not enough high schools and acade- 
mies of suitable grade to prepare their students. And who shall say 
that each of these institutions ought not to enjoy double its present 
patronage, at least till the Harvard ^* Annex is placed on an equal 
footing with the rest of the University and the halls and lecture rooms 
of Columbia College are thronged with girls ? 

Among the benefits which have been realized, or may be expected, 
from these examinations, we note the incentive which they 
offer to principals and teachers to strive for the best results attain- 
able in tneir respective schools. In most cases the teacher is left 
very much to himself. He has little inducement to thoroughness 
and efficiency. Fine talk about the high motives which should ac- 
tuate him is well enough in its place, but the fact remains that 
teachers will be influenced by such motives and considerations as 
affect the rest of mankind. If you wish to get a maximum of 
results, you must assign definitely and distinctly the work , to be 
done, and then offer an adequate inducement for its accomplishment. 
Precisely this is done^in every department of instruction by these 
examinations. The Kegente virtually say to each one of the 
1100 teachers subject to their supervision: "We will under- 
take to prescribe what your classes should accomplish. The 
credit with which they acquit themselves will, to a large extent 
determine the value of your services. Well directed and en- 
thusiastic work will tell ; neglect and inefficiency will be revealed.'' 
Does any one doubt that in the presence of such encouragement to 
put forth his best energies, the average teacher will do better? 
Under the frequent exposure of these examinations will not incom- 
petent teachers be eliminated ? and will not the most faithful and 
successful teachers be discovered and recompensed ? 

Moreover, these examinations give shape and direction to the 
teaching in every department. Tney help to concentrate the work 
upon the fundamental portions of a subject and are a check upon 
that diffuse and indefinite method to which there is so great iiabil- 
ity. The work of most teachers will be improved by following 
such an outline as is given in the Kegents' syllabus. 

Other uses and advantages of these examinations must be passed 
over for want of time. It remains to speak briefly of the .papers 
which have been furnished for them, and the difficulties which have 
arisen. And here we may as well understand at once that some of 
these difficulties are insurmountable. If one-half of the institutions 
subject to the Eegents want one thing, and the other half want just 
the opposite, part of them are likely to be disappointed. If a dozen 
different dates are proposed for the examinations, it will be impos- 
sible to satisfy everybody. If some wish to allow scholars more 
time, and others think the sessions so long already as to test the 
student's nerves more than his mind, it is not easy to mediate 
between them. The diversity of text-books and methods of in- 
struction, the difference in the grade of the schools to be examined, 
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the fact that many institutions make more or less of a specialty of 
certain branches or departments of study, and the further fact that, 
as we can all testify, each principal or instructor wishes to have the 
examination precisely adjusted to his own school or class, all tend to 
embarrass the administration of so comprehensive a system. In 
general, it can, at least, be said that the gentlemen having these 
matters in charge have found the middle course not only safest but 
also the simplest one. 

With reference to the questions issued for these examinations, 
while they have often been open to criticism, it must be admitted 
that there has been decided improvement in the recent examinations. 
In a few instances, the paper has, perhaps, been too easy ; in more 
cases it has been too severe for academic classes. A little experience 
was necessary in order to ascertain the actual grade of the work done 
in the secondary schools of this State. But even after no doubt re- 
mains on that point, it is no easy matter to prepare a set of questions 
of any given degree of difficulty. Teachers are often disappointed 
in their own papers, prepared for classes which they have themselves 
instructed, and find the results of the examination much better or 
poorer than they had expected. It is not strange, then, that questions 
prepared for classes throughout the whole State, instructed by hun- 
dreds of different teachers, should prove a more or a less stringent 
test than was intended. Take, for example, a paper of proper diffi- 
culty, on which forty credits are allowed. If a question which is a 
little beyond the attainment of the candidates be substituted for one 
which tney could answer, covering six credit^, the difficulty of the 
paper is practically increased fifteen per cent. Now the portion of 
a class who can gain ninety, per cent on an examination of proper 
severity is generSly small, and in the case supposed, no others could 
pass. The more carefully a class is graded, and the more thoroughly 
it is drilled, the greater the probability that a paper which is fifteen 
per cent too difficult for the poorest will also be too difficult for the 
best in a class. A case occurred in a recent examination in which the 
number in a certain class who were able to pass was reduced from 
one hundred and two to twenty-three by a single technical questiou 
of the kind supposed. 

Again, a form of statement which seems to be perfecthr clear to 
the examiner, will sometimes be obscure to a candidate. Li a geog- 
raphy paper, not long since, a word was used which children did not 
readily comprehend. The question in which it occurred was not 
difficult, but the failure to answer it on accent of* its obscurity, pre- 
vented many, if not most candidates from passing. This point is by 
no means trivial. . Pupils usually approach these tests with some 
trepidation, and a slight embarrassment of this kind will sometimes 
cause a serious demoralization. When a scholar assumes a peculiarly 
dazed, vacant look during an examination, it will often be found to 
be the result of bewilderment, rather than ignorance. A single un- 
familiar word will sometimes confuse and discourage a child to a re- 
markable degree. 
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But there is one criticism, far more important than an occasional 
obscurity or technicality of expression', to which these examination 
slips have certainly been open. We refer to the absence of proper 
grading in the q uestions ^ a lack of perspective, as it were, in the ar- 
rangement of tne examination. This has probably been the most 
serious and far-reaching mistake in their preparation and by di^ 
couraging teachers and scholars at the outset, has prevented the work 
which might have been accomplished. The Kegents' examinations 
now constitute a connected series covering the work of six or seven 
years. Beginning while the candidate is still a child, the work 
tested by the preliminary examination is generally completed by 
about his fifteenth year. The studies of the academic course are 
then taken up and ought to occupy four years. It should not be 
forgotten that during the last oi these years, a student's maturity 
and grasp of thought are greatly advanced as compared with his first 
year. A corresponding gradation ought to appear in the questions. 
Those studies which are pursued in the first academic year cannot be 
treated in the same way as those in the last year. The work may be 
just as genuine and in one sense just as thorough as in the more ad- 
vanced yeai* ; but' it must differ in character. A kind of instruction 
and investigation which is adapted to students of eighteen would be 
utterly unsuitable for beginners three or four years younger. A like 
difference is requisite in the questions for examinations. A paper on 
Caesar's Commentaries should, in .one sense, be just as dimcult as 
one on Cicero's Orations ; that is, it should be as severe a test for 
a Caesar class as the other is for a Cicero class. But in a well-regu- 
lated course, the student is two years older when he reads Cicero 
than when he reads Caesar, and he has studied Latin two years 
longer. The scope and difficulty should vary accordingly. And in 
the same way it is a serious oversight to make the questions in his- 
tory as advanced and mature as those in geology or political econ- 
omy, or to prepare a paper in algebra as if it were for pupils of the 
same age as those in trigonometry. 

It is also suggested that the questions should indicate a minimum 
rather than an average of attaimnent. If it is desirable that they 
should serve as a test for promotion, they should be of such a grade 
that both teacher and class will recognize the fairness of the require- 
ment. It is in every way undesirable that they should simply be the 
instrument for selecting a few of the best from a class. . i 

One of the excellent features of this system of examinations is 
its flexibility, its adaptation to schools of various grades and pecul- 
iarities. W ith a view to make it available at every point, it is sug- 
gested that surveying and Greek Prose Composition would be desir- 
able additions to the list of optional subjects, and that industrial 
drawing is especially deserving of a place. Indeed this study is 
rendered obligatory by a special statute. 

We have said that the examination slips have improved during 
the last year or two. It remains to be said, with deference and 
frankness, that there is still need of improvement. If any one con- 
nected with the preparation or the use of these papers supposes that 
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it is an easy matter to produce a set of questions well adapted to all 
the requirements of the case, let him dismiss the idea at once. Each 
question needs to be carefully considered and its difficulty nicely 
estimated, as well as the difficulty of the whole paper ; and that, too, 
by one who is familiar with the present actual grade and work of 
the schools. Some of the worst examination papers which I have 
ever seen were prepared by gentlemen who rank high as scholars or 
specialists, but who were not only ignorant of the real attainments 
of the candidates, but deficient in good judgment. concerning the test 
proposed. Papers have thus been prepared which called for no es- 
sential and fundamental facts, but merely for unimportant details, 
making the examination on the fringe rather than the ground- 
work of the subject. Surely no one should prepare these papers 
whose habit of thought will not lead him to give due prominence ta 
the essential and elementary features of a study. 

Huxley, than whom no one has had a wider experience as exam- 
iner, says : " It is commonly supposed that any one who knows a 
subject is competent to teacn it ; and no one seems to doubt that 
any one who knows a subject is competent to examine in it. I be- 
lieve both these opinions to be serious mistakes ; the latter, perhaps, 
the more serious of the two. In the first place, I do not believe tnat 
any one, who is not or has not been a teacher, is really qualified to 
examine students ; and in the second place, examination is an art, 
and a difficult one, which has to be learned like all other arts. Be- 
ginners always set too difficult questions, partly because they are 
afraid of being suspected of ignorance if they set easy ones, and 
partly from not understanding their business. Suppose you want 
to test the relative physical strength of a score of young men ; you 
do not put a hundred weight down before them and tell each to 
swing it round; if you do, haK of them wont be able to lift" it at all, 
and only one or two will be able to perform the task. You must 
give them half a hundred weight, and see how they manoeuvre that, 
if you want to form any estimate of the muscular strength of each. 
So, a practiced examiner will seek for information respecting the 
mental vigor and training of candidates from the way in which they 
deal with questions easy enough to let reason, memory and method 
have free play." 

In conclusion, we need to remember that, while " examination — 
thorough^ searching examination — is an indispensable accompani- 
ment Osgood teaching," it is but a means, and not an end in itself. 
It is, like fire, a good servant but a bad master. He who cannot do 
his work without being cramped and narrowed in his teaching by 
the fear of the examination, is not prepared for his responsible duties. 
Pupils also need to be taught to give examination its proper place in 
their thoughts. It should aid, not restrict their study. Like text- 
books and apparatus, it may be misused to diminish and neutralize 
the benefits of study ; and, like these instruments of self-improve- 
ment, it may, rightly employed, become a powerful agency in extend- 
ing the boundaries of our knowledge. 
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A SUMMAET OF THE EXPEEIENOES OF PRINCIPALS 
WITH EEGENTS' PRELIMINARY AND HIGHER E^- 
AMINATIONS. 

By Principal Gbobgb R. Cutting, A. M;, of the Waterville Union School* 

In the Convocation of 1876, ten yea^s after the permanent estab- 
lishment of the " Regents' Preliminary Examinations, a paper was 
read favoring advanced examinations by the Board of Regents in 
academic subjects. After discussion, a resolution was adopted by 
the convocation appointing a committee to CQnf er with the Regents 
so as to devise some plan for such higher examinations. In the fol- 
lowing winter, the legislature authorized the Regents to conduct the 
advanced examinations, and, in the convocation of 1877, Principal 
John E. Bradley read a mosj; valuable paper crystallizing into defin- 
ite form the various propositions, and proposing details which, modi- 
fied by each year's experience, now largely characterize the system 
as adopted by the Regents of the University of New York. The 
principals of academic institutions in the State of New York have 

— many of them — now had the forty-eighth series of preliminary ex- 
aminations and the thirteenth series of advanced examinations in 
their schools. Believing that it was a fit time to stop and take bear- 
ings, to compare experiences on this vital subject, on the twenty- 
ninth of April last, under instructions of the Executive Committee of 
this Convocation, I addressed a circular to the principals of the aca- 
demic institutions of the State of New York,, soliciting answers to 
three i nqu iries : 

(1.) What has your experience developed as to the benefits or 
evils attending the Regents' preliminary and advanced examinations 
in vour institution? 

(2.) To what extent do yotrmake these examinations requisites for 
the obtaining of graduation diplomas from your institution ? 

(3.) What suggestions would you make to increase the utility of 
these examinations in your school ? \ . 

I have received formal answers from seventy-four academic in- 
stitutions. These include forty-three union schools, twenty-six 
academies, and five city high schools. Of these seventy-four aca- 
demic institutions, fifty-nine, or over seventy-nine per cent., regard 
the benefits of the Regents' examinations — preliminary and higher 

— as greatly surpassing the evils associated with them. Eleven, or, 
over fourteen per cent., seem undecided as to whether their benefits 

— as now conducted — are greater than the evils. Four, or over five 
per cent., regard the evUs incident to the examinations as greater 
than all benefits derived therefrom. 
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The animated correspondence that has been evoked by the three 
simple inquiries shows that tlie subject lies very near to the hearts 
of the principals of union schools, academies and high schools ; for 
not a few of the seventy-nine per cent, have, with their pens, 
rushed valiantly into the iray to defend these examinations, as the 
knight of old is said, with sword and lance, to have defended the 
castle dear to his heart. 

I do not claim, in this paper, to present one original idea. My 
purpose is solely to present the average experience of these princi- 
pals who have written to me their views on this all-important sub- 
ject. The limits of this paj^er forbid direct quotations of individual 
opinions or suggestions. My correspondence entire on this subject 
has been most interesting. I regret exceedingly that the members 
of the Convocation cannot enjoy the full views of the principals 
whose opinions I voice in this paper. 

First, As to the benefits experienced by the academic institutions 
from these preliminary and higher examinations. 

{a) Nearly every principal bears evidence of the fact that these 
examinations are an inestimable stimulus to study on the part of 
students, — inspiring in them earnestness, independence, and an am- 
bition to complete some course of academic study. Several main- 
tain that the examinations have increased the regularity of attend- 
ance. The union schools, and academies of the country villages, 
particularly, emphasize this point. " The students, " say they, 
"pursue a greater variety of useful subjects than they used to do," 
and are more practical in their study of the branches pursued. 
Many give interesting facts to substantiate this point, and speak of 
herbariums started ; of meteorological observations begun ; of out- 
side reading in • history commenced ; of metric apparatus secured 
(one principal, by the way, rebels on this very point, because the 
Regents' arithmetic questions have set his pupils to practically in- 
vestigating the metric system) ; many speak of a comparison of 
text-books instituted in the class-room work, — all .inspired by some 
question proppunded in the Regents' examinations. A few urge 
that this inspiration to outside work should be embodied in questions 
that count fewer credits than have some of late, especially in Ameri- 
can history. 

(J) The preliminary examinations incite pupils to a thoroughness 
in elementary branches that was not approached before 1866, — aid- 
ing teachers, and educating parents, to keep the students in the ele- 
mentary subjects until they are mastered. Two-thirds of the prin- 
cipals concede that the preliminary examinations have been a most 
salutary check on superficial academic work, and several add testi- 
mony to confirm the idea that the higher examinations have done 
much to make the secondary schools popular in their communities. 
From many letters, I am also induced to believe that the higher exami- 
nations also have promoted thoroughness ; as one principal expressed 
it : " That one examination in physics knocked the idea completely 
out of our heads that we could master a science in fourteen weeks." 
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(c) The principals generally prize these examinations because they 
are a universal, widely-recognized standard by wliich the ability of 
their pupils may be measured. As two principals testify : " They 
take the conceit out of over-confident pupils, and the diffident are 
encouraged by their successes. All pupils who really deserve to pass, 
in the long run, do pass." 

(d) It is indisputable that these examinations enable the schools of 
the State to, at least, approach a uniformity in their courses of aca- 
demic study, preventing graduation without fair attainments. 

One principal prays for the day to come when the State Board of 
Kegents shall forbid any institution under its supervision from grant- 
ingan academic diploma, except under their direction. 

V ery many of the country schools and academies aver that with- 
out this external help of the Kegents, they could not keep to the 
Kegents' standard. Now, they maintain, decisions as to attainments, 
are made by distant and disinterested parties with no possibility of 
favoritism. 

{e) There is considerable unanimity of opinion that these Eegents' 
examinations are valuable aids in keeping teachers out of the ruts, 
off from their hobbies, iii making teachers teach the whole subject 
equally well, in short, that they exert an enlightening and broaden- 
ing influence upon both teachers and school. 

{f) They are invaluable progress stations in ia course of study, as 
one expresses it — mile-posts oil the road to knowledge in a tangible 
form. This testimony preponderates in union schools, especially. 
That the higher examinations make scholars continue in school longer, 
alluring them on to take up higher subjects,' one after another. One 
principal offered in testimony on this point that he has raised tlie 
tuition-money received from non-resident pupils nearly one hundred 
per <;ent. by nis successes with the higher examinations. 

ig) I regard it as significant that only two of the seventy-four 
principals neard from even mentioned the pecuniary advantage in- 
cident to success in these examinations. 

Principal Ray T. Spencer, of Buffalo Central High School, 
tersely summarizes the nearly universal experience when he says : 

" These examinations are a lifting force in the work of education 
in the State. Their influence is good and destined to be better under 
continued good management." 

Second. As to the evils experienced by principals, incident to these 
examinations. 

The one evil that all mention is, that pupils think they must drop 
the subject if by any " accident " they happen to pass the Kegents' 
examination before they complete the subject. To counteract this 
widely felt evil, the cry of the principals is loud and long and almost 
universal to have the Kegents use their influence and authority so 
that students shall not enter the examinations in any subject until 
such students shall have completed the branch of study. Some prin- 
cipals insist that the Kegents should oblige, every principal in charge 
of an examination to take oath in the returns that no pupil entered 
the examination "who had not previously completed the whole subject 
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as taught in that academic institution ; or who was not in the year's 
study just preliminary to the academic year. 

(b) As a second evil, an occasional princi|)al has heard of another 
principal, always his neighbor, I noticed, who neglects everything 
for six weeks previous to the Regents' ^examinations, to " cram " his 
pupils. As one principal says in answer to this : ^ " This evil is not 
of the system, but of those who carry it into effect." To counteract 
this tendency, a principal inaintains that the after-use of questions 
should be omcially prohibited. 

{e) As a third evil, it is maintained that the examinations consume 
too much time, unsettling the regular work for three of the forty 
weeks of the year. They come too often, say quite a good many 
principals. It may be impossible to harmonize all desires on this 

})oint, so varied are the wants of principals. Some want them a week 
ater, several a week earlier " for I now," says one, " have to graduate 
pupils at 2 p. M., who finish, their Regents' examinations at 12 of 
the same day." A large number of principals say, hold them but twice 
a year ; a few say, only once, at the end of the year. The opinion 
is general that the time of holding the examinations should be 
arranged so as not to consume large portions of three weeks in the year* 

(d) The fourth evil emphasized is the jud^ng and " ranking^ of 
a school by the number of Regents' scholars it grinds out." The 
printed list, say not a few, where schools are thus relatively graded 
according to their Regents' scholars, should never go forth to the 
press from the Regents' office. 

(e) A salient evil complained of is that such studies as reading 
axe crowded out of local courses by the Regents ignoring this im- 
portant branch. Ofae principal says that it would be the best thing 
tor the academies if the Regents would employ a competent exami- 
ner in this subject, whose duty it should be to visit each academic in- 
stitution at least once a year, to require a certain standard of ex- 
cellence in the much neglected branch of reading. At least, say - 
many, let the Regents require a report from teachers as to the pro- 
ficiency of academic pupils in reading. 

(^f) The last, but not the least evil complained of is that the 
present arrangement of studies preparatory to the higher examina- 
tions is killiiig out rather than encouraging the study of Latin and 
Greek. Many a principal thinks that something should be immedi- 
ately done by the Regents in the way of revising the system of cred- 
its or of substitution of studies, so that it will be easier for a student 
to get a Regents' diploma with, the classics than without them. The 
union schools especially complain of a decadence of classical study 
because of the present graduation scheme. 

Now we enter a fertile field — the field of suggestion. From the 
large number of suggestions submitted I compile a few, selecting 
sucn as I deemed might give rise to a profitable debate at the close of 
this paper. Several suggestions have already been made in connec- 
tion^, with the evils enumerated. 

JFwst. — As to the questions for future examinations. Nearly 
every principal has a word of suggestion here. All agree in asking that : 
7 
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(a) They be more uniform in. their standard, rather than, as now, 
two or three hard examinations in arithmetic and algebra, followed, 
in the reaeti'on, by an easy one. The shiftless scholars have come to 
wait for an easy paper to get through the Regents' gateway, and " it 
generally comes by waiting," says one. 

(5) Opinion is equally unanimous that special pains should be 
taken to avoid obscure or catch questions — " riddles," as one princi- 
pal terms them. Questions involving too long operations in arith- 
metic, or too much writing in grammar, are quite generally depre- 
cated. " Don't have a specialist prepare your questions," is the 
unanimous cry, but rather some practical, broad teacher of scientific 
accuracy, who knows how to be practical, clear and simple in his 
questions, who will submit only " well-digested " questions, those 
admissible of one construction only. A printers' bull should not be 
allowed to perplex the thousands of pupils all over the State into a 
nervousness that perhaps will vitiate a .whole paper. Several sug- 
gest double questions on a topic, that is, those that will give pupils 
a choice in answers, as is done in many college entrance examinations 
now-a-days, especially in the matter of translations. Principal Mat- 
tice, of Piiie Plains, in his summary of this point, reflects imiversal 
opinion when he says : " Give us a good, fair paper every time, not 
too hard, not too easy." 

Suggestion Second. — As to a time-schedule for the higher exami- 
nations.. Where there are two academic institutions near each other, 
as is frequently the case, in the same city or in adjacent villages, both 
under the supervision of the Regents, where one institution holds a 
history examination, may be, on Monday morning and its neighbor 
holds its history examination Friday afternoon, *it is not impossible, 
and highly probable, if some principals' testimony is to be credited 
on this point — that some inkling of the questions will get from one 
class of students to the other ; often two students of diflEerent institu- 
tions board in the same place, or if not correspond with each other. 
The possibility exists under the present system, even if the question 

Eapers are not retained by the scholars. The remedy suggested is to 
ave the extended series but once a year, in June, and upon a uni- 
versal time schedule as in the preliminary examinations. 

Suggestion Third. — In the preliminary examinations, the princi- 
pals generally call for more time in arithmetic and grammar, or less 
work required. The first session in grammar is strongly criticised by 
many, as containing too much work. "Allow the students to use 
their brains more and their pens less," says one. In grammar, too, 
there seems to be a general opinion that the technicalities should 
yield a little, in the days of improved methods, to a knowledge of 
how to compose correct English, and practice in doing it. In geog- 
raphy, the questions, it is suggested, should be less broad. Too much 
reasoning should not be required of a pupil of from eleven to four- 
teen years of age. In spelling, the opinion prevails that the standard 
of the Regents is too low. Some advise two grades of preliminary 
work to meet this difficulty. 

Suggestion Fourth. — In the higher examinations, many principals, 
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from experience, find that the mathematics are all out of proportion 
to the other branches, in the requirements for an intermediate certifi- 
cate. Several suggest that' civil government be substituted for 
.geometry iu the essentials for an intermediate certificate. As it now 
is, especially in many union schools, geometry can not be studied 
till the senior year, so that pupils secure the intermediate certificate 
and the diploma at the same time. In history, more general work 
is recommended by several ; in Latin, while two want to hold out to 
their pupils the inducement of securing a pass-card in the first Latin 
book and in Latin grammar, many times two solicit that less quan- 
tity and more quality be demanded. Let VirgiPs Eclogues be sub- 
stituted for the sixth book of the jEneid, and Sallust's , Catiline for 
a portion of Caesar. The colleges, that is the New York colleges, 
do not require all that the Regents now require. The so-called 
preparatory schools can do all this work, but the average union 
school curriculum does not allow time enough to do the whole 
work laid out for the Latin of the college preparatory course. It is 
also an open question whether Frencn,and German will not be 
crowded out of the union school curriculum by the present arrange- 
ment. There is not time for everything, if quality is to be regarded 
in teaching. 

Suggestion Fifth, — ^More care is asked for, by the principals, on 
the part of the Regents to avoid in their questions terms and rules 
not common to all authors. Several say that the Regents, like the 
college faculties of the present day, should in their catalogues and 
circulars specify one or two text books within the limits of which 
questions shall be taken. 

Suggestion Sixth. — With but one dissenting voice, those who 
touch on this point say : Have credits, hereafter, given to each 
problem or question in the preliminary examinations as now is done 
in the higher, so that one point wrong will not vitiate the whole 
question, being sure tjO recognize in these credits the principle as 
well as the mechanical work, making each question entirely inde- 
pendent of a previous one. Some complain that in geography often, 
because of one error, eight or ten subsequent answers have been 
necessarily wrong. 

Suggestion Seventh, — The pa8s-car.d system is conceded to be 
the best feature of the higher examinations, as far as the effect 
on the pupil is considered. Why not have pass-cards in the 
preliminary, say a great many principals, that preliminary students, 
as well, may have encouraging certincates of their progress. 

Suggestion Eighth, — It is suggested that all higher institutions of 
learning in the State, under the visitation of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, should be ofiicially instructed to receive their pass-cards, certifi- 
cates and diplomas, for their face value, in lieu of any examination 
in the subjects named, just as now academies under their visitation 
are authonzed to admit the holders of their preliminary certifi- 
cate. 

Suggestion Ninth, — It is especially requested of me to throw out 
the suggestion that the number of pass-cards, not diplomas, be the 
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basis of the apportionment of money from the Literature fund ; 
and that the attendance of Regents' pupils be computed by days 
during a year, say sixty or sixty-five, instead of by consecutive weeks 
— thirteen weeks — as it is now. 

The tenth and last suggestion that the principals offer is one irt 
which nearly all concur, that some agreement should be reached 
between the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Board of Regents, as to a standard for the preliminary English 
course ; and then that no license should be granted to teach until the 
candidate had passed this prelimiuary Regents' examination. The 
Regents' Intermediate certificate should entitle such teacher-appli- 
cant to a higher grade license. The Regents' Diploma should entitle 
its possessor, after three years of successful teaching, with perhaps 
an additional examination by the Regents in school economy, to the 
much-coveted State Teachers' certificate now issued by the State 
Superintendent. 

To What Extent abe the Regents' Standards Adopted? 

This third point, covered by my inquiry, can be answered by the 
following statistics : 

Of the seventy-four schools that reported, thirty-four, or forty- 
five per cent., have adopted the preliminary and higher examinations 
as their standards in whole or in part. Nineteen of this thirty- 
four have adopted both preliminary and higher without limitation 
or change ; fourteen have adopted both, subject to certain limita- 
tion ; one has, to some extent, and expects to fully bye and bye. 
Of the other forty academic institutions, eighteen have the prelimi- 
nary alone as their standard for admission to academic grades ; hence 
fifty-two of the seventy-four, or seventy per cent., have adopted the 
preliminary examinations for their admission grade. Of the re- 
maining twenty-two schools, seven have no prescribed course what- 
ever ; eleven will adopt the higher examinations as their standard 
when they are further modified, and four express themselves as en- ' 
tirely independent of the Regents in all their standards. 

My correspondence has convinced me of three points : 

First, That these Regents' examinations are invaluable aids in 
maintaining high standards in the secondary schools of the State. 
I believe it would be ruinous to the standards to discontinue them. 

Second, That they have only to be modified by the experience 
of principals to be eventually adopted by every academic institution 
of the State. 

Thi/rd. That the principals of the State almost unanimously ap- 
preciate the efforts of our efficient Board of Regents, with its 
scholarly Chancellor, and its competent and approachable Secretaries^ 
Murray and Pratt, and, to a man, they stand ready to work . with 
them, through the medium of these examinations, to advance the 
interests of the secondary schools of the Empire State. 
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Discussion. 

Principal Fare — Mr. Chancellor: After listening to those two very 
valuable papers on this- subject, I can but feel that every principal 
of either academy or academic department of union school must 
have something to say upon this subject. And if we do not talk, 
it will probably be owing to the fact that we have so many things 
to say, rather than that we have nothing to say. The uniform 
experience of principals is voiced in the papers already read, showing 
that the examinations were needed, are most highly appreciated and 
probably as good as we could expect under the circumstances. But I 
think that every one of us feels that in some particular point, it may 
be a minute point, they can be benefited, and I now wish to say 
a few words with reference to the arrangement of studies in the 
diflEerent groups. I am strongly of opinion that a re-arrange- 
ment and re-classification to some extent would be greatly beneficial. 
In the first place the studies required for the intermediate group, it 
seems to me, cojild be very profitably changed, for instance by sub- 
stituting civil government in the place of geometry ; and I would 
make this suggestign for this reason : the sdaolars t&at pursue these 
intermediate subjects are not generally as mature as they should be 
in order to take geometry. 

In suggesting this change for the schools I would not lower the 
standard one whit, but rather increase it ; we should have better 
work by the scholars in geometry ; therefore place it in a higher 
group ; make it a required subject there, increase the requirements 
for examination in geometry and substitute civil government in 
its place, for the reason that a larger number of scholars do not pur- 
sue studies throughout all the groups or grades in our schools. This 
is an important subject for training good and thorough citizens 
of our government. Again, it is now understood that any student can 
graduate from our academies by taking any single line of subjects 
in the higher examinations. I would suggest that these be so modi- 
fied that subjects be largely of the same kind in these diflEerent 
groups ; for instance, put all the sciences in the group of sciences 
and mathematics ; a}l studies in history and philosophy in a group ; 
thus always securing a mastery of those subjects which are of great 
importance. I would also suggest that solid geometry be added as a 
future study in the higher group, and that the subject of history be 
somewhat changed ^ that these two examinations be required : one 
in composition to be embraced in the intermediate group, having for 
its object the preparation of scholars to write good idiomatic 
English ; and second, that the examination in rhetoric be placed in 
the higher, where it seems to me it most emphatically belongs . make 
it a required subject, if you please, but make it a severe one, and 
place it in connection with English literature. 

Dr. Clarke — Mr. Chancellor: I should be very sorry to see 
geometry taken out of the intermediate group ; I am in favor of 
modifying it somewhat and letting the subject of geometry cover 
less space. The questions in geometry m the intermediate group 
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have taken a pretty wide range, so as to be something more than 
plane geometry. It includes geometry to the fifth book, geometry 
of the circle, of course plane geometry, but of pretty high caste ; I 
would prefer geometry in the intermediate group, but Yet it cover 
simply the definitive part of geometry — the first part, including 
solid geometry. 

I am in favor also of transferring history from the intermediate to 
a higher group. I think the suggestion a very good one, of placing 
the science of government in tne intermediate group, to take the 
place of physiology, and let that go over among the sciences where 
It belongs. 

There are one or two points I wish to speak of which occurred to 
me as feasible in this work alluded to by the gentleman who read 
the last paper; unfortunately, I did not hear the first paper which 
was read. For instance, in operations in arithmetic, the question is 
asked: "TS^hat do you measure or weigh iron by — what weight ?" 
"Avoirdupois weight;" "What would — ^Ibs.— oz. — -grs. of iron 
cost at $4.55 per hundred ? There are more than four hundred 
mental operations in this example ; there are four hundred chances 
of one making an error, where there is only one'chance of error in 
the former case; and yet the work, when carried through, only re- 
ceives one credit. Our best scholars have failed in these complicated 
examples in multiplication, division or addition. Credits ougnt to be 
given in proportion to the work done. I remember at the first exam- 
ination in 1866, a young man who was as ne^ly perfect as a 
young man could be perfect, clear up to differential calculus, failed 
in an example in addition, of eight or ten columns. It is a very 
simple thing to make an error ; I should be therefore in favor of 
modifying the preliminary examinations to give a scholar a fair test 
and give him a credit when he earns one. It is just so with grammar. 

I have a word also to say with reference to time. I think it 
would be better for our scholars if there Were fewer examinations, 
two at the most, if all schools are like our own, one starting in the 
fall term, when we are getting ready for work — getting in harness. 
It seems to me there is a good deal of time lost when we give up a 
whole week for these examinations. 

I do not think the Regents' scheme of study is too high, and I 
would not put the intermediate course down too low, so low as to 
have scholars get into it with small attainments. f do not think 
it was intended for very young scholars. It is not for scholars of 
twelve or thirteen or fourteen or even fifteen years of age. It would 
be a very good scholar at the age of fifteen who could earn an 
intermediate certificate. Hence, I would not lessen the standard 
in trigonometry, American history and physical geography, except 
in the way I suggest. Of course, geometry is required by every 
scholar who in the higher studies in these schools would be scientifi- 
cally qualified. Physical Geography might be substituted in the 
intermediate course, and take the place of higher geometry and 
perhaps rhetoric. 
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I want to express my admiration of the paper and for the inf orm^ 
ation it has given me. I want to express my thanks to the Regents 
here publicly for their interest in the work. They have done the 
schools great good, they have given more thorough work than ever 
before. Although we have nad some diflSculty with the higher 
examinations, yet they have done our schools a vast deal of good. 
A great many have come to apprehend that they had better try to 
get a Regents' diploma. We are told that those who secure a Regents' 
certificate will be admitted into college without any further examina- 
tion, and that is quite a thing in the estimation of a young man. A 
good many young men take hold of the higher examinations, which 
are getting to be a fixed fact. The scholars expect them and I think 
they do more because of them. 

Dr. Wilson — Perhaps I can be pardoned for saying in reference 
to one suggestion in regard to geometry, that I have had quite an 
active interest in this whole matter from the beginning to the end, 
and that the one consideration in introducing it into these interme- 
diate examinations, was the fact that the colleges would probably 
accept these examinations in Heu of the examination of the colleges 
themselves. I believe that plane geometry is required for admis- 
sion to the colleges of the State. If therefore you strike that out and 
put something else in, one of the inevitable consequences will be that 
the intermediate certificate will not be such as the colleges will accept. 

Principal Fabr — My suggestion in regard to geometry was 
to make it a required study, and have a required examination ap- 
pointed, and as I understand it, the colleges require evidence from 
the Regents, certifying the fact of passing in geometry. I want 
merely to say one word in explanation. To all who are acquainted 
with the scheme of studies, it is now known that mathematics are 
included in the intermediate course. The student may choose to 
elect trigonometry. I submit to you, gentlemen of the Convocation, 
if it is wise to require all the mathematics at the younger age and 
exclude them altogether from the study of mathematics at just the 
age when they are fitted to get the best practical results. 

Principal HuTTON — I can hardly add any thing to this discus- 
sion, the papers have covered the ground so well. I am interested 
in these examinations and I think mey advance the interests of the 
schools, I wish to take my stand here for the public schools, in 
regard to the number of examinations and not to revise them at all. 
I think there is not too much time taken up with them, and I espe- 
cially ask the Regents, if they please, to fix the days for the advanced 
examinations with reference to communication between neighbor- 
ing schools. 

Secretary Murray — Mr. Chancellor and Gentlemen : Excuse 
me if I say a word at this time. The difficulty lies in a large num- 
ber of subjects for which you will have to fix times. There are 
some thirty different examinations ; there are not hours enough in 
the week to fix an hour for each one of these subjects, and 
therefore they would run over two or three weeks. That is the 
diflSculty to which the gentleman refers. 
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/ Principal Hdtton — Fix the dates,I mean, so that the examinations 
will be comprised in the week. 

Dr. MuBBAY — There is the same diflSculty. There are not 
thirty days in a week. ^ 

Principal Flack — It really seems to me that all that can be said on 
this subject is involved in that very admirable paper. I cannot con- 
ceive how a man can make a speech upon the subject more than to em- 
phasize that paper. I was once, by the same authority, requested to 
g^ive an opinion and make such a report as this is on another subject. 
It seems to me that there is just one opinion among good teachers in 
regard to these Regents' examinations, and we have all heard it, and 
consequently when we are saying any thing about it, we have just to 
reiterate that paper. It seems to me there are some things of great 
importance touched upon in that paper, and one of these is the 
legal status of these intermediate certificates and of the diplomas 
from the academies of the State in regard to teachers — teachers in 
the public schools. There should be some arrangement between 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the two hundred and 
fifty academies of this State to this end. Teachers can be trained 
in the academies : this point^should be pressed and brought to the 
attention of the legislature, to encourage our teachers to have State 
certificates from the two hundred and fifty odd academies. It 
seems to me that we are not using too much time in these exami- 
nations. I don't know how to express myself here as I could in a 
genuine, earnest Methodist prayer-meeting. These examinations I do 
so enjoy ! While they are being held I increase a pound or two in 
flesh 1 I must say that I cannot express it as I would like to, except 
as an old Methodist exhorter. What 1 not going to have them three 
times a year? 'Why, I think we should have these examinations of- 
ten er ! The idea of having a rule passed that the principal shall be pres- 
ent at these examinations — present at these classes ! Why, you could 
not keep me away. I take the papers, and I look at the work of the 
teachers, and I don't know but I do it with more enjoyment than 
I preach the gospel or do any thing else. You have no idea of the 

i)leasure and nappiness I get from it, and I make my scholars be- 
ieve that it is a good thing, so that they all go in with hearty good 
will. I am glad to have tnree examinations each year ; and 1 do 
not believe that because of the number of examinations the work is 
not well done. I mean that seriously. We have examinations at 
the end of the week : many of our schools have the written exami- 
nation one day in the week for thirteen or fourteen weeks. I would 
like to have State authority for these examinations. I am as serious 
about this as if it were the day of judgment, which it really is for 
the scholars. It is also the day of judgment for the teachers. How 
I love to look at the teacher who has not reported all his scholars. 
I say here is one out of thirty or forty, who cannot pass the ques- 
tions, how is this ? You ougnt to kill him — I mean scholastically. 
I enjoy the every Saturday examinations just as I do the others. 
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Now as re^rds the qaestions, the fairness of the questions. This 
is a very serious matter. Dr. Woolworth and I used to have a 
good talk once in a while about this. Getting up the questions is a 
very hard thing to do. I do pity those who prepare and send them 
out. I say, do not have catch questions ; do not have one question 
involved in another. They should not be in the examination. 
Sometimes we think we cannot get along very well without them. 
My point is that there must be no assumption that the scholars 
know more than they do actually. I had a very peculiar experience 
at my last examination. A representative of the Kegents was pres- 
ent. I had a very pretty Virginia lady from Norfolk. She had 
some marks against her. She did not know much of United States 
history ; she was born in Norfolk. I asked her where the first 
naval engagement in the civil war occurred : she did nol; know. I 
asked her who commanded the army of the Peninsula. She did 
not know. That shows how much a Virginia girl knows. This 
goes to show that they do not know minute things. The questions 
must be general — and the history must be taught, even of their 
own locality. In coming into my office at the commencement of the 
year, when those are ther« who desire to enter the academy, I can 
tell the scholars who are perfect. They stand straighter, they 
seem to be a little more elevated. And there are others, and I ask 
them if they have got their certificate, and they say, no. Then 
comes one who has. I ask him : he answers, " of course, I have." 
He puts on airs, wants a front room in the corner, on the second 
hall ; every one of them. There is something in this that is really 
worth your attention. And the others who have not got their cer- 
tificate walk off and take a room on the third hall. I always antici- 
pate these as happy meetings ; but we are not all Methodists. I do 
- not think any thing I could suggest could be an addition to that 
paper. I simply wish to emphasize some of the things that seem to 
be objected to. I will accept it as it is, but do not want to see any 
less examinations than there are. 

Principal Round, of Baldwinsville Free Academy — I apprehend 
it is true that to prepare questions that would satisfy the large num- 
ber of teachers would be very difficult, and yet I think there are 
some objections to the questions that can be obviated. I presume 
there are some questions upon which teachers themselves do not 
concur. 1 think 1 can name three points in which all teachers here 
will agree with me. These questions can be eliminated. The points 
have been already mentioned in the papers read. I simply wish to 
call attention once more to these three points. The first is the 
phraseology of some of the questions. The point was made by 
Principal Bradley, that the questions are not always graded. My 
experience has been that in the preliminary examinations, when I 
have taken great pains to prepare the class, and have satisfied my- 
self that it is prepared, I find certain questions, the wording of 
which is not adapted to their age. A technical term is used. The 
meaning is obvious enough to persons of mature age, but to young 

8 
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persons whose education is not great, and whose reading is limited, 
that question is perfectly blank. Of course we have no right to ex- 
plain these questions, and the question is lost. I am sure that I 
could be satisfied by oral examination that the pupil is properly 
prepared. Is there, therefore, proper care taken in the preparation 
of questions in the matter of phraseology ? I do not believe that is 
one of the points on which the teachers will disagree. 

The seeond point is, the questions are not always to be answered 
from an ordinary text-book. Now there are a number of text-books 
widely used throughout the State. It seems to me every question 
ought to be readily answered. For instance, I found in the last 
examination in grammar several questions (evidently based upon 
Brown's Grammar), which thepupils had never been drilled^ upon,and 
on which they failed. Now, it seems to me it is not reasonable to 
expect that a question could be answered and should be answered 
from any but a well-known text-book. 

Another point was brought out, to wit, many times a question is 
asked on the supposition that the preceding one would be correctly 
answered. The first question is asked, and perhaps the second, 
third and fourth is asked upon the presumption that the first ques- 
tion is correctly answered. But suppose that question is incorrectly 
answered, then the student goes on to • answer all the succeeding 
questions upon the supposition that the first is correct, and of course 
all are answered wrong. I contend that this can be remedied; 
this is a point upon which all teachers agree ; every question should 
stand upon its own merits, entirely independent of all others. 

Principal Ashley, of Waterford Union School — I heartily 
agree that the papers read cover all the points, but I also agree that 
some of these points, unless directly emphasized, may escape our 
notice, this one especially ; and to illustrate allow me to go back just 
a little. Eight years ago I came to this vicinity to take charge oi an 
academic department oi a union school. The work was entirely new 
to me; I have learned something from these Regents' examinations ; 
they have taught me and they have lifted me above what I was be- 
fore. I would not go back, I could not now do without them. 
After I had been at work a while I said to the girls and boys of my 
school : " We may think, and you may believe that what you do 
here is recognized throughout the State, but outside of our village 
we are not known : your papers simply show that you have got a 
certificate somewhere, but where is that somewhere." I say to them : 
"If you will work a little harder you can get a Regents' certificate, 
which is of real value." But now my point is that the Regents' 
certificates do not yet pass for their face value, even in the State of 
New York, as for example in the matter of admission to normal 
schools. 

Principal Cavert, of Rhinebeck — I rise simply to make this state- 
ment. It seems to me that there is a practical point directly at the 
bottom, which we may reach if we will take it properly, ^and that is 
in the matter of geometry in the intermediate department. To my 
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mind there should be there an election of stndy without any sort of 
difficulty. It is well known that- there are minds that cannot 
comprehend mathematics ; it is a waste of tit^e, aiid it is all nonsense 
to waste it in this manner ; a teacher is culpable in attempting it. 
Better have something to fit them for good, useful citizenship 
which may be supplied in its place ; and those pupils who are prop- 
erly fitted for their work and who perhaps can do better work in 
certain departments than in others, may then have an election of 
studies. Take those points and so remove a good deal of the diffi- 
culty that is now found. 

Principal Hutton — Just a word about that geometry. My pu- 
pils have received certificates almost always on account of geome- 
try. I think it should remain in the intermediate group. 

Principal Mattiob — ^I cannot endorse the suggestion just made. 
All the scholars are obliged to take geometry in the early part of 
their course, and perhaps study it for two years. Many, of course, 
would prefer to leave geometry ; therefore it would be wise in some 
way to consult the wishes of those preparing for college. I rise 
also to say, — perhaps I am an enthusiast in favor of these exami- 
nations, — that I don't want to see any less work done, rather more. 
I endorse most heartily the papers read. I like the examination 
papers themselves as presented, the ability they display. It is very 
hard work to get up these examination papers. Pupils find no dif- 
ficulty with them. They get through Roman and Grecian history 
inside of one hour, and yet the same pupils require two or three 
hours to complete the work in geometry. Sometimes that is diffi- 
cult. 

Principal Bradley — 1 1 have been very greatly interested in the 
suggestions brought out here this morning, and especially so in those 
embodied in the most valuable report of principal Cutting. I think 
with Dr. Murray, it is important that his suggestions be digested 
and embodied in tangible form, ai;id I move that a committee, 
representing colleges, academies and high schools be appointed, to 
which,committee the whole subject shall be referred with instruction 
to confer with the Board of Regents, and report their action to them. 

Dr. Murray — It has been suggested to me in the remarks of a 
gentleman in reference to these Regents' certificates and admission to 
the normal schools, that it may be well to state that it is a matter of 
law, not a matter of mere will and wish of the local boards. Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, of a school or faculty. As I un- 
derstand it, the law requires that a person to be admitted shall be 
examined. It is a distinct, specified examination. With regard to the 
colleges, it has been stated that several of them have indicated their 
willingness to accept these for admission to the freshman class, and 
others have added their names to that list. I hope before another 
year every one of the colleges of the State will freely make these 
certificates available for admission to the freshman class. 

Dr. Wilson — One thing suggested this morning should be kept 
in mind. These intermediate examinations were instituted on the 
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recommendation of a committee, in order that they might be the 
basis of admission to the colleges. I think this is a controlling * 
point. 

' Prin. Bra^dlitst — This can be arranged by committee. It will 
now trespass upon time otherwise assigned to discuss this question. 

The Chajjoellob — 1 will not appoint the committee until after 
consulting some gentlemen of the Convocation. 

Secretary Murray said : I need not say with what satisfaction 
and edification I have listened to the papers and the discussion on 
this subject. It is a subject I have greatly desired to see brought 
up and luUy discussed in this Convocation, because in no other way 
can the difficulties inherent in it be ascertained. I desire to say, 
and I am requested by members of the Board of Regents, who have 
listened to this discussion, to say, that the services rendered by 
Principal Bradley in preparing this paper, and by Principal Cutting 
in collecting and collating the opinions of principals concerning the 
system of examinations, have placed us all under the greatest ob- 
ligations. I think we all begin to see more clearly where we stand 
and what remains to be done to render the examinations satisfactory. 
In respect to the character of the question papers, I think nobody 
has been so conscious of their defects as those who have had to do 
with their preparation and issue. During the past year we have 
struggled hard to reach a more settled and uniform standard. In 
the advanced examinations there are more than thirty different 
subjects on which we prepare papers three times in the year. We 
call to our aid the best talent we can get, and endeavor, while main- 
taining an even standard, to avoid routine questions. I feel sure 
some progress has been made in this, and I think a part of the ob- 
jections, which have been raised to the want of uniformity in the 
papers, have arisen from the fact that we have been making changes 
with a view to getting on a basis where we can maintain a more 
uniform standard. I tnink we can safely say that we see the means 
of greatly lessening the causes of complaint in this direction, in the 
future. 

Suggestions have been made in rep^ard to some changes in and 
some additions to the subjects included. In some of these suggestions 
I heartily concur, particularly that in regard to rearranging groups 
I and II, so that mathematics and science may be placed in one, and 
history, philosophy, etc., in the other. Of some of the other transfers 
and additions I do not at present so clearly see the advantage. As 
long as we are required to prepare sets of papers for three examina- 
tions each year, we will be compelled to restrict the number of 
subjects to the smallest justifiable limit. And this brings up a 
subject on which I had hoped to get some additional light from the 
discussion. The time consumed in the schools by holding three 
examinations each year has been alluded to. To this I wish to add 
that the work of preparing and sending out the question papers for 
three examinations is to be considered. My opinion is very distinct 
that two examinations in the year would be better in every way 
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than three. If we could find two dates which would reasonably 
satisfy the wants of the schools, we would hail the discovery with 
great satisfaction. And I have thought that if one of the examina- 
tions were held jast before the Christmas vacation, and the other 
about the first of June, possibly the greatest advantage to the 
greatest number would be attained. Between the latter and the end 
of the school year in the, several schools an interval of varying length 
would exist ; but this would in general be no longer than would be 
necessary to review the papers at our office and make to the schools 
returns as to the results to be used at the closing exercises. This 
interval could be profitably used in instructing and drilling the 
scholars on various subjects not included in the examinations. 

I have only to add finally that I trust this interesting and valuable 
discussion will not terminate without the adoption of more practical 
measures, by which the lessons here taught may be rendered useful. 
I hope some committee may be appointed which can, in conference 
with the officers of the Regents, aid in devising means of carrying, 
out the suggestions of these papers and of this debate. 
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THEOHIES AND SCIENCE. 

By Professor M. P. Costin, St. John's College, Fordham. 

In this short paper no pretense is made to originality. I only pro- 
pose to reproduce some of the thoughts of those who have written 
well and at length on the subject, to state ideas which are familiar 
to every student of logic, but which like the good story will bear 
repetition unless spoilea by the one who repeats it. 

The study of nature and nature's laws, as it was the earliest, will be 
the latest of purely human studies. The heavenly bodies, their 
constitution, the earth with all the stages through which it passed, 
before reaching its present form, the various kinds of life that lie 
hidden in its recesses, the connection between these species that 
have lived and passed away, these and many others are still the 
subject of inquiry for the scientific student. 

Some of these problems have been solved, others no doubt will be 
solved later. 

In the scientific study of nature, observation and experiment 
naturally play a great part. Mere observation, which simply notices 
facts as they occur, does not by itself and immediately give us a 
knowledge of the laws of nature. It takes coo^nizance of each indi- 
vidual fact, without exactly inquiring into its cause or framing a 
theory by which to account for it. Still, so intimately are the 
observing and reasoning powers connected that it is impossible to 
continue intelligent observation of phenomena for any length of 
time without almost unconsciously arriving at a knowledge of the 
laws which govern them. It is impossible, for instance, to observe 
for example the motions of the heavenly bodies, the constant changes 
of the atmosphere, the varied appearance of the rocks composing 
the earth's crust, without* inquiring into the cause and framing 
some theory to account for them, a theory which will be more or 
less true, according to the extent of our observation and correctness 
of our reasoning. 

Experiment comes as an aid to observation. It supplements 
observation, and instead of confining itself to the mere external ap- 
pearances of things it leads us at once to the consideration of their 
nature and reveals to us properties which a life of observation might 
never have unfolded. We repeat on a small scale in our laboratory 
some of the great operations of nature ; by analysis we take to 
pieces and dissect, as it were, some of its works and discover their 
secret. Substances which nature itself would never have presented 
to us in their free state thus become known and their hundred appli- 
cations to arts and sciences immediately follow. Observation teaches 
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us what would be the action of a force under one condition or 
another, experiment what it would be under many, since we are 
free to vary them at will. Lightning was known and observed for 
many centuries, but it was not until Franklin's famous experiment 
that it was seen that the lightning flash was identical with the spark 
of the electric machine, differing from it only in intensity. It was 
long known and observed that water would rise only to a certain 
height in a pamp, but it required not only observation but also ex- 
periment to show that the controlling cause was the weight of the 
atmosphere. 

Still the difference between the two is not so great as would at 
first appear. As Sir John Herschel says in his " Discourse on tJis 
Study of Natural Philosophy : " "Essentially they are much alike 
aud differ nether in degree than in kind, so that the \^rvci^ passive 
and active observation might better express their distinction, but it 
is highly important to mark the different states of mind in inquiries 
carried on by their respective aids as well as their different effects in 
promoting the progress of science. In the former we sit still and 
listen to a tale told us perhaps obscurely, piecemeal, and at long in- 
tervals of time, with our attention more or less awake. It is only 
by after rumination that we gather its full import, and often 
when the opportunity is gone by we have to regret that our atten- 
tion was not more particularly directed to some point which at the 
time appeared of little moment, but of which we at length appreci- 
ate the importance. In the latter, on the other hand, we cross- 
examine our witness, and by comparing one part of his evidence 
with the other while he yet is before us, and reasoning upon it in 
his presence, we are enabled to put pointed and searching questions, 
the answere to which may at once enable us to make up our minds. 

" Accordingly it has been found that in those departments of sci- 
ence where the phenomena are beyond our control or into which 
experimental inquiry from other causes has not been carried, the 
progress of knowledge has been slow, uncertain and irregular, 
while in such as admit of experiment and in which mankind have 
agreed to its adoption, it has been rapid, sure and steady." 

But in the study of science we reach a point where both observa- 
tion and experiment fail us or become impossible. Standing at the 
boundary ot its knowledge, the mind still seeks the unknown causes 
of those facts which it sees passing before it. The very darkness 
surrounding them becomes a new source of attraction, a fresh 
simulus to inquiry. It builds up hypotheses or theories which may 
harmonize those facts and give at least a plausible explanation of 
them, an explanati(5n which may hold good until a better and clearer 
be found. So it has been since the first day of science. Theory has 
followed theory, some to stand the test of time, others to fade into 
darkness in the light of new discoveries. Theories of light, heat, 
electricity, astronomy, all have their turn. 

In framing a theory or hypothesis or system, we assert the ex- 
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istence of a canse 'or a law from the e£Eects observed, though that 
cause itself be not capable of direct observation. It may be styled 
a case of what is called in logic imperfect induction, since, extended 
as our observation may be, it will always be impossible to embrace 
all the facts to be explained or put in harmony. Such theories and 
such a mode of proceeding are a necessity in science, a necessity 
arising not only from the desire of the mind for knowledge, but 
also from the want of something, even though hypothetical, to start 
in our argument. 

Such theories, when formed in accordance with the strict rules of 
logic, are of invaluable service to science. Even though they have 
to be abandoned in the course of time, it rarely happens that they 
pass away without bringing to light some new truth. The many 
discoveries of the old laborers in the field of chemistry alone are 
an instance. We all know the theory of gravitation propounded by 
the great Newton. It is still a theory, out as nearly certain as 
theory can be ; in fact, a man must deny science who denies it. And 
its certainty comes both from the logical manner in which its con- 
clusions are drawn and the verification of the predictions founded 
upon it. Who has not read of the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
perhaps the greatest triumph of the theoiy. Another planet did 
not describe its path as predicted. It was always out of place. An 
astronomer, starting with Newton's laws, calculated the cause of 
this irregularity, determines that there must be a disturbing body 
somewhere in a certain position, and sends word to the observatory 
at Berlin to direct the telescope to a certain point in the heavens* 
It was done and there shone the new planet, not discovered by the 
telescope but by the sound logical reasoning based on the theory of 
gravitation. Such facts as these go &r to render theory a certainty. 

£ut unfortunately all men have neither the great intellect nor 
the Christian spirit of the illustrious Newton. 

Theories are proposed with only slight foundation. From 
isolated facts are often drawn general conclusions and from hypothe- 
sis is derived certainty. It is asserted that something may be done 
in view of past progress, and we are asked to accept the conclusion 
that therefore it will be done. Words too often take the place of rea- 
sons and facts. Those who cannot perceive the meaning of those high 
sounding phraseSjfiUed with words of five or six syllables,and which in 
reality mean next to nothing, are set down, as ignorant, antiquated, 
behind the aee. The source of the evil lies in the neglect of the 
first rules of logic — a conclusion is extended beyond the premises^ 
and facts observed are confounded with inferences from those facts. 

Not to be too l#ng. Theories are a necessity, but not to be ad- 
mitted without question. Even though a learned man should tell 
me that he finds in matter the promise of all the phenomena of life^ 
I must decline to admit it, at the risk of being set down as wanting 
in keenness of perception. 

In conclusion, we have in science three great ways of progress^ 
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observation, experimeut, theory,, In the first two the danger of 
error is little, ia the last great. How then are wo to deal with 
them ? Accept them, I would say, in as mach as they convince our 
own mindd after strict logical reasoning. In matters of pure science 
we must be the judges for ourselves, ready asa learned author says 
to yield when necessary and to confess the ninety-nine mistakes 
made in teaching the pne true law of nature. We are never to give 
up the teaching ot our earlier days for fear of a few high sounding 
words, or on account of any apparent difficulty which at this moment 
we are unable to explain. 

9 
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REPORT ON NORMAL TRAINING IN COLLEGES. 

By Professor S. G. WiLiiiAMS, Ph. D., of Cornell University. 

' The Regents of the University, in their report published early in 
1868, strongly urged that the State should make suitable provision 
in some of our colleges, for giving instruction in the science and art 
of teaching to those who intended to become teachers in our acade- 
mies and high schools. At the meeting of this Convocation in 
August, of that same year, a paper was presented, which stated the 
argument in favor of such instruction with a force and clearness, 
that make it needful for your committee only to refer the inquirer 
to our published records for 1868. Had steps been taken with 
reasonable promptness to realize these wise suggestions, the Empire 
State migiit have had the honor of being the pioneer among English 
speaking peoples in this needful W(»rk. But after a report in 1869 
this important matter seems to have been suffered to sleep for twelve 
years. Meanwhile, within the last nine years, professorships of the 
science and art of teaching have been established in two State Uni- 
versities of the west, and in a third, a professorship for some time 
existing for a humbler purpose, has had its sphere enlarged to in- 
clude instruction in higher didactics ; whilst in Scotland similar 
professorships have been foun«led in the Universities of Edinburg 
and St. Andrews, and in Cambridge and London University some 
provision has been made for higier pedagogical instruction by 
Teachers' Trainino: Syndicates. 

Reasons which have not yet proved urgent enough to rouse ns to 
effective action, seem to have. prevailed, not only in the active and 
energetic west, but also in States which are considered the types of 
conservatism. However the State of New York, in losing the 
honors of pioneership, has escaped also its risks, and may now safely 
look for guidance to the experience of others in the matter of higher 
pedagogical instruction. Your committee, feeling that it may safely 
assume that every member of this Convocation is already convinced 
of the necessity of some provision for higher instruction in the sci- 
ence and art of teaching, will merely put into brief form for conven- 
ience of reference the points so well urged fourteen years ago. 

Young men who intend to engage in the work of higher instruc- 
tion need careful training before entering thereon, both in the 
fundamental principles of the profession and also in its technique, 
because, first : good teaching and successful school management is 
an art which must be learned, either by careful and detinite pre- 
vious instruction, or by school-room experiments of which pupils are 
the subjects and too ofifen the victims ; because, second : the teachers 
in academies and high schools are teachers of teachers, and become 
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tho models after wliicli many teachers of our common schools shape 
tlieir methods ; because, third : a large percentage of the teachers 
in our higher schools continue in the employment but a few yearsj 
at best, and have therefore no time to waste in a school- room ap- 
prenticeship, too often disastrous ; because, fourth : the chances for 
a permanent continuance in the profession of desirable young men 
would be largely increased if their first steps in it could be made pleas- 
ant and successful by careful ))reviou8 instruction ; and because, 
fifth : in the language of President Hill, " there is a sense in which 
the study of didactics may be called a liberal study ; it is that every 
student may be considered prospectively as the head of a family and 
that theref re the art of teaching is of universal utility,"^— a view 
which has been urged also with great force and cogency by Herbert 
Spencer, who adds in conclusi(»n, ''the subject which involves all 
other subjects, and therefore the subject in which the education of 
everyone should culminate is the theory and practice of teaching" — r 
a strong statement truly, but who will venture to pronounce it an 
overstatement, although its general acceptance would involve the 
establishment of a proiFessorship of didactics in every well equipped 
collf^ge and would result in giving new point and meaning to the 
instruction not only in metaphysics and morals, but in every branch 
of human learning. 

Such is a brief synopsis of some of the more obvious considera- 
tions which make the subject of a proper provision for higher in- 
struction in didactics one of the most weighty that can now claim 
the attention of this Convocation. 

As has before been suggested, in missing the honors of pioneer- 
ship, we are enabled now to avail ourselves of the experience in 
this direction of several institutions, both in this country and Great 
Britain. Within the last nine years, so far as your committee can 
learn, three universities in the United States and four in Great 
-Britain have undertaken this work which was so urgently pressed 
upon the attention of this Convocation in 1868. The committee 
have endeavored, so far as the brief time at their command would 
permit, to gain for the guidance of your deliberations, as full in- 
formation as possible with respect to the nature, the direction and 
the success of these undertakings. 

Correspondence has been opened with the three American 
universities, and from two of them, the State universities of 
Michigan and Iowa, information as full and reliable as could be 
desired has been obtained ; data of much interest, as regards the 
time of establisliment of professorships, the nature and method of the 
instruction in didactics, and the relation that it bears to other de- " 
part men ts of study have been obtained from series of catalogues of 
the State University of Missouri and of the Edinburg University ; 
whilst with regard to the other three institutions, we know only 
that the University of St. Andrews has a professorship of didactics 
tilled by Prof. Meiklejohn, and that the Cambridge University and 
the University of London, afford instruction in the theory and 
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practice of teaching through teachers' training syndicates, — infor- 
mation obtained through an obliging and well-informed correspond- 
ent. Prof. Payne, of Michigan University. 

The University of Iowa seems to have led the way in making 
provision for higher pedagogical instruction, by the establishment 
in 1873 of a chair of mental and moral science and didactics to take 
the place of thtj elementary normal instruction which had there been 
;given since 1855. The instruction is given daily through the senior 
3'ear by lectures, recitations and oral discussions, accompanied bv 
educational readings, and the investigation of important educational 
topics. The study is made optional and counts for gradu^ition like 
any other equal amount of work. A testimonial of qualifications 
is given at graduation, followed after two years of successful teach- 
ing by the degree of Bachelor of Didactics. During the eight 
years of which we have the record, over half the members of the 
senior classes have been enrolled in this study, and their suUsequent 
success in teaching has been marked. They have secured and retained 
high positions in ilie schools, and a Jate report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction declares that the State University 
furnishes a larger number of pri^u-i pals and superintendents than' 
all t lie other colleges and universities in Iowa. 

In the University of Michigan a professorship of the science and 
art of teaching was established, June, 1879. Instruction is given 
in two courses of four exercises per week. The first or practical 
course given in the first semester presents such topics as school 
supervision, grading, courses of stuJy, the art of instructing and 
"governing, school law, etc., whilst the course of the second semes- 
ter is historical, philosophical and critical. The study is elective 
and receives lull credit towards graduation. Special diplomas are 
granted to thoto who pass successful examinations on one of these 
courses and someone other course pursued with special reference 
to leaching. In the year 187D-18^0 seventy-two were enrolled in 
the study and in 1880-^1881, seventy-one. Of these, sixty are now 
successfully engaged in teaching, chiefly as superintendents of 
schools or as principals and assistants in high schools, and but two 
instances of failures are known. 

In the State University of Missouri a department of normal in- 
struction was organized in 1859 and reorganized in 1867, to prepare 
•teachers for the common schools by a two-years' course not diflfer- 
ing materially from that of 'other normal schools. Within the last 
few years the scope of this department seems to have been enlarged, 
and a course in higher pedagogics is now offered to the seniors in 
the several university courses. To those who complete this course, to- 
gether with one of the other academic courses, the degree of Bachelor 
of Pedigogy is granted, entitling the holder to a perpetual State cer- 
tificate. This degree was conferred on six persons in 1880 and three 
in 1881, and the number of those pursuing normal courses had in- 
creased from six, in 1879, to eighty-two, in 1881 — a fact which 
seems to indicate a gratifying degree of popular interest in peda- 
gogical studies in that State. 
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In 187(>, a professorship of education in tlie faculty of arts was 
established in the University of Edinburg, and Prof. S. S. Lawrie 
was appointed ])rofessor. The instruction consists ui four lectures 
per week on, Mrst, Philosophy of education from the point of view 
of physiology and psychology ;" Second^ the method and art of edu- 
cation, including the aesthetic and moral sensibilities ; Thirds the 
organization of various classes of schools, class manipulation and 
incentives, books, apparatus and buildings ; Fourth^ the history of 
education. To this is added school visitation and practice in teach- 
ing in the most conveniently located normal schools. tn the 
.year just ended nineteen students received first-class certiticates 
and two also medals for the work of this course, a fact which shows 
that it is held in high esteem, and is largely used by young men 
intending to teach. 

In tlio University at Cambridge a syndicate or committee to look 
after the training of teachers composed of twelve members of the 
university, and headed by the vice-<;hancellor, was appointed in 
1879 for three years ; and more lecently a similar provision for a 
like purpose was made in London University. 

This Convocation does not need to be reminded that in elaborate 
arrangements for training teachers for all classes of schools, Ger- 
many leads the world ; nor that in France, the Ecole Normale, hav- 
ing survived the vicissitudes of its earlier experience, has for the 
past fifty-two years been without opposition eui^aged in supplying 
the secondary schools of that country with a body of highly-trained 
and often famous professors. Your committee have however pur- 
posely confined their attention to efforts at higher pedagogical in- 
struction made in our own and the mother country, because that 
presenting conditions very similar to those that prevail in the State 
of New York, the lessons to be derived from them would be more 
})ertinent and forcible. 

The facts that have been presented show clearly, we think, that 
there is a wide-spread conviction of the necessity of special profes- 
sional training for those who are to become teachers in our acade- 
mies, high schools, and we might, add, colleges ; that in several 
quarters, some of them even unexpected, this conviction has em- 
bodied itself in practical form, and to most useful and instructive 
purpose; and that the success which has attended thei^e various ef- 
forts is full of encouragement to the Empire State to enter imme- 
diately upon a work wnicli it would have been well that she should 
have earlier undertaken. In the number and importance of her second- 
ary^ schools she yields precedence to none of her sister States ; and 
she should also be second to none in making provision for supplying 
these schools with thoroughly trained teachers. 

Your committee have a profound conviction that this Convoca- 
tion, made up of able, experienced and influential teachers, should 
be not merely a body content wisely to deliberate, and maturely 
to discuss subjects of great educational importance; but that it 
should be also an influence deeply felt in getting desirable things 
done. With this conviction they have taken liberty to present a 
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plan looking to immediate and definite action on the part of the 
Convocation, should it, on due consideration, deem such action ad- 
visable. 

The action which they would recommend is this, Firsts That the 
Convocation request the Board of Regents to draw up and urge on 
tlie attentiofi of the next Legislature a bill for the establishment 
[amended in Convocation by inserting **in the colleges and univer- 
sities of this State," J tor live years of three professorships of the 
science and art of teaching, at a yearly salary of $^,500 each, — the 
incumbents of such professorships to be appointed by the Regetits 
and subject to their supervision [amended in Convocation b3' 
striking out the further suggestion embraced in the original text of 
the report, to the effect that the Regents be empowered to seek out 
three colleges or universities within this State which seem likely to 
furnish the largest numb(jr of teachers to our secondary schools, and 
to assign a professor to duty in each, during such time, not less than 
a full year, as shall seem most likely to promote the end in view.] 

Second^ That the Convocation as a body urge the Legislature to 
take favorable action on the bill herein contemplated ; and tliat its 
individual members see to it that members of the Legislature with 
whom they may be acquainted be fully informed of the purpose of 
the bill, of the necessity for the action which it con tern plater^, and 
of the manner in which it concerns the highest educational interests 
of the State. 

In proposing this plan your committee have assumed that it is the 
duty of the State, which has already made liberal provision for ele- 
mentary normal instruction, to make such further provision as may 
be needful for supplying these institutions themselves with instrnc- 
torsj who shall add thorough professional training to ripe scholar- 
ship. They believe that after a trial of this plan with zealous and 
devoted professors for the limited time proposed, there will be little 
difficulty in securing its continuance, its extension or its modifica- 
tion, as shall then seem most advisable. 

They deem it their duty to say in this connection that a plan has 
been submitted to them by an esteemed member of this body look- 
ing to the establishment at some central point of a school of higher 
didactics with a post-graduate course of one or two years' duration, 
and with a corps of lour professors. . While conceding that such a 
school may at some future time be found necessary, they have not 
deemed it expedient now to recommend it, believing it to be good 
educational economy, at least in the experimental stages of such an 
enterprise, to avail ourselves of the facilities, which will doubtless be 
willingly afforded, of already existing institutions. It should also 
not be overlooked, that in the present state of our profession, 
manned as our temporary schools very largely are by young men 
who make teaching a mere temporary calling, such a school would 
be too likely to repeat the experience of the French Ecole Norinale, 
which after being twice suppressed for lack of sufficient patronage, 
did not secure aiirm footliold until after thirty-six years of vicissi- 
tudes. 
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Discussion. 

Dr. Wilson — I am always on hand to discuss a question when 
nobody else will. I did not propose to do any thing or say any thing 
at all, because I know there are those here who have thoughts and 
are ready to express tliem, and can express them with more propriety 
than myself. This subject has been in discussion here before. It 
has also been in discussion privately, and in some of these discussions 
I have taken part. I am very glad to see the direction taken 
in this paper of Prof. Williams. Whatever is done now, must be 
regarded as an intermediate step, looking forward to probably the 
highest institutions in the State. The only objection I have to Prof. 
Williams' plan, the only modification I would suggest, would 'be to 
strike out (|f one of the resolutions something of the detail of the 
plan, and feave out any hints, as it may be found necessary to vary 
it under certain circutiastances. I like the suggestion exceedingly 
well, that three professors shall be appointed. If I am to make any 
suggestion, it is to strike out, that they shall remain in any one col- 
lege for a year. There are not perhaps three colleges in this State 
that provide for this instruction. If the appropriation can be 
obtained, the Regents will easily find three men to appoint. Let 
them enter into correspondence with every college in the State ; find 
out something from the professors of colleges. And I should like 
to have it arranged in such a way that one of the professors could 
be sent for a certain period to each of the colleges of the State. My 
own impression is, if we start this experiment, it will be safer and 
better, and perhaps by correspondence, to arrange and find out what 
is best. Perhaps you will find it advisible to arrange with, say 
one college for one term, with others two or three terms. Hamilton* 
College may want two terms or the whole^year. It seems to me it 
should be left a little more flexible for the discretion of the Regents, 
and particularly to consult the colleges to which professors shall be 
sent. That is the only suggestion that occurs to me to make upon 
this, except to urge that those who are interested in the subject, 
will take part in the discussion. 

Principal Cavert — I think there are hardly two opinions in this 
Convocation, with regard to the importance of this subject. The 
only question which will come up will be the practical matter of 
establishing such a system in our State, and in connection with our 
politics. I rise merely to approve the suggestion of Dr. Wilson 
with regard to it, that the plan be left a little more pliable; that 
instead of hampering the Regents with special instructions, the plan 
adopted may be such as they shall deem i*n the end really the most 
feasible. Now I honestly believe that an appeal on the part of the 
Regents to the colleges and universities of the State of New York, 
would bring into the field colleges that would establish departments 
of this kind. They have established departments of law and medi- 
cine and theology. And for what purpose? Why for these three 
professions. Why not for the other professions, and why is it not 
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i'ust as much for their interest to establish professorships of this 
dnd, as for medicine, law and theology. I repeat it, I believe an 
honest, earnest appeal to the colleges of the State of New York 
would bring it about. We have aome abundantly able to do it. 
I believe an appeal from the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York to these colleges will bring about the desired result. 
And no one will appreciate the volunteering on the part of the col- 
leges better than tnose who have had charge ot the normal classes 
in our academies. 

Prof. Williams — The committee had not the presumption to 
suppose that they could propose the best plan possible for this pur- 
pose. They were very desirous, however, to propose some plan. 
Even a plan that has many objections, is better than nohe, because 
it gives a basis for discussion, and involves points which may cause 
to be brought out opinions which will be very valuable. That was 
the purpose the chairman of the committee had in proposing some 
action at the present time. He had it in mind to close the paper 
before suggesting any ; but that would leave the matter exactly where 
it was thirteen years ago. By bringing this whole matter before 
this Convocation, and by exchanging views, I think we shall be able 
to devise some plan, some method, or basis of a plan which will be 
useful. The modification proposed to the committee was the one 
as to these three professors, giving one portion of the year to one 
institution, and another portion to another. The reason that the 
plan is not mentioned with more favor is that the committee became 
convinced on looking over the ground, by what is done in every 
•institution that has attempted higher didactics, that this method of 
instruction would prove futile. In every one of the five institutions 
of which wo have any definite knowledge, we know that the course 
of instruction requires four to five exercises a week during the year. 
In the University of Cainbridiye, very many useful purposes are 
accomplished by syndicates. Three years ago they seemed to be so 
deeply impressed with the importance of this matter, that a syndi- 
cate headed bv the vice-chancellor was formed, to look after and 
encourage tlio education of teachers. There is no calendar published 
by the University of London, but I think they liave adopted this 
plan of training teachers by syndicate. In the University of Edin- 
burgh, very careful consideration is given to this matter. Some of 
our universities are looking to the University of Edinburgh, to see 
what they are doing and what the result of their work is. Judging 
from their catalogues, it has the very greatest encouragement. With 
regard to this plan, the committee have no fondness for this or for 
any other special one. They are deeply impressed that this is the 
time when the State of New York ought to take some kind of dt-fi-' 
nite action in regard to getting this work of higher didactic instruc- 
tion done. We do think the great mass of our colleges, very worthy 
institutions iQ their way, have all they can do to support the profes- 
sorships they now have, . It would be no more than a proper pro- 
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vision for the State to make, to see that a certain number of profes-- 
eorships, one, two, three, four or five, should be established, paid for 
by the State, and the Regents perhaps to make the appointments. 
If any better plan is thought of, we sincerely hope it will be brought 
forward now: 

Dr. Wilson — The first resolution should stop at "subject to their 
supervision." Leave it just there and I shall be satisfied. 

Prof. Backus ; — I may be mistaken, but my impression is, as it 
now stapds, the resolution does not state whether the professors are 
to give instruction in idiot asylums or alms-houses or institutions of 
learning. 

Dr. Wilson — I suppose it is not necessary to state that teachers 
are not educated in idiot asylums. 

[The recommendations of the committee, in the modified form 
suggested by Dr. Wilson, were duly adopted.] 

Miss Stoneman — I question the propriety of establishing such 
training in institutions where women are not admitted. The pro- 
fession of teacher is becoming pre-eminently the women's profession, 
and. I desire to warn " the Convocation that you are on dangerous 
ground when you consider any means of introducing pedagogics, 
where such training might seem to be beyond the reach of the 
women of New York. A new point of attack upon the colleges 
and universities not open to women would be the result of such 
deliberations. 

A\ a subsequent session, Dr. Wilson having moved that the com- 
mittee be continued for the ensuing year. 

Prof. Williams said — If this committee upon normal instruction 
in the colleges is to be continued, and i am inclined to think it will 
be very judicious to do so, I am strongly of the opinion that it will 
be well to increase it, to have the colleges in the State more widely 
represented upon the committee. I would therefore move to add to 
th<3 committee, if that would be in order, the names of Dr. Martin 
of the University of the city of New York, of Prof. Backus of Vas- 
sar College, of Prof. Alexander of Union College, and Prof. Gil- 
more of Rochester University, making it a committee of seven, dis- 
tributed widely over the State. 

The motion was adopted. 
10 
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METHODS OF mSTRCrCTION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Professor J. H. Qilmore, A. M., of the University of Rochester. 

The theme which I am expected to discuss is, " How to teach 
English Literature'*^ — not, How to teach English I^iterary History, 
I trust I may be permitted to put a strict construction upon the 
words. Since the teaching of something more than Eno:li8l^ Gram- 
mar has come to be emphasized in our schools, too much attention 
has been paid to the history of authors and far too little to the works 
pf authors. 

The method of instruction which obtained in this department 
when I was in college — and which must by this time have vitiated a 
good many academies and high schools — was as follows: 

A manual of English Literary History — " Shaw " for instance, 
or '' Spalding " — was placed in the hands of the student, and he 
w^as required to memorize it from a to izzard. At Brown, we were sub- 
jected to this process for an entire year — six pages advance, six pages 
immediate review, six pages back review in ^'Spalding,'' to be re- 
cited verbatim every Friday afternoon ; and that process was as 
dreary and repulsive as any with which I am familiar. A student 
who had been fully subjected to it might be able to mention all the 
plays attributed to Shakspere, and retail delicious little tidbits of 
criticism concerning those plays, culled from the works of Coleridge 
and Schlegel and Hazlitt ; but it must not be rashly supposed that he 
had ever read one of Shakspere's plays for himself, or had any opin- 
ions of hisown respecting the great dramatist. This seemingly was not 
expected or desired under the system that is condemned. Certainly 
it was not encouraged. Everj^ requirement of the teacher could be 
fairly met by a student who had never looked inside a Shakspere ; 
and Shakspere was made such a weariness and bore that very 
few students felt inclined, then or in after life, to cultivate an in- 
telligent acquaintance with him. I once asked a fellow-student 
who had completed with honor the college course in English liter- 
ature, if he had ever read a play of Shakspere's and his answer was : 
^"'I never consciously read a dozen lines of Shakspere." A similar 
statement he doubtless might have made with nference to Chaucer 
and Addison and Wordsworth. And, at the same time, he was full 
of half-facts and borrowed opinions with reference to these worthies, 
which he asserted with all the dogmatism of the sublimest critic. 

This, certainly, makes a bad enough showing for the old system 
of instruction in English literature; but — still further — that sys- 
tem was radically defective, in that the literary history npon which 
the student's energies were concentrated was utterly dissocinted from 
the social and political history of the English people — so that those 
who had mastered English literature after the old plan knew Chau- 
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cer as somebody altogether apart from the period in wliicli the 
English people absumed a coherent nationality ; and Milton, as quite 
disconnected with the great popular uprising which brouglit Charles I. 
to the block. JNow, no man can know Chaucer and Milton, as 
men of letters, without intimately associating them with the social, 
and political, and religions movements of the periods in which they 
lived; for of those movements they were, at once, the outgrowth 
and the exponent. ** I should like to know more of Sir Thomas 
Browne," says Oarlyle, " but I ought to understand his times better 
also." There is a suggestive hint here. No one knows a man 
without knowing his times. Yet a knowledge of Chaucer and Mil- 
ton, solely as men of letters^ is precisely what the old system of 
teaching English literature sought to impart. From the literary 
history of England any thing more than the faintest and most neces- 
sary allusion to political and social matters was excluded with zeal- 
ous care*; while, on the other hand, the general histories of England 
were equally reticent with reference to literary matters. To bring 
these two histories together in one harmonious whole, was some- 
thing that the student must do for himself — if, indeed, it ever oc- 
curred to him that it needed to be done. The old text-books, and 
the old teachers, rendered him little or no assistance. 

Another, and an equally serious, defect in the old system was, 
that it overwhelmed the poor student with such an avalancli of 
names and dates, and critical opinions as utterly to benumb and 
stupefy him, so that the literary history — which would have been ** 
miserably defective, even if thoroughly mastered — was, in too many 
instances, " all a muddle." The text-books themselves were often 
wretchedly deficient in perspective — in light and shade — which is 
the very hardest thing for the compiler of such manuals to manage ; 
and the students were a good deal worse off than the text-books. 
An excess of mentBl vigor when one lesson was , learned, . 
appropriated Gay beyond all possibility of forgetting him. An 
undigested dinner, on another occasion, utterly obliterated the far 
more significant Goldsmith. By the duller students Koger Bacon 
and Francis Bacon were irretrievably mixed ; and the More who 
wrote the Utopia was hopelessly confounded with the Moore who 
wrote Lalla Roolc\ if not with the Moor of Venice. 

From the strictures already made upon the old system of teaching 
English literature, the essential features of the system that 1 would 
recommend can readily be anticipated. 

1. So far as English literary history is concerned, the briefest 
compend is, to my mind, the best book for class-room use. But it 
should be a compend prepared by a master. It should include only 
the great names, the famous books, the salient events — those mat- 
ters concerning which every intelligent Englishman or American 
should be ashamed to be ignorant; and these names and events 
should be fixed, beyond perad venture and for all time, by the stu- 
dent. To know a few things thoroughly well is better than to have 
a confused smattering of many things. Even Stoptbrd Brooke's 
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admirable Primer of English Literature is more minnte and more 
comprehensive than tiie ideal compend that I have in mind. My 
notion is to lix in the \im\d of the student at the outset an outline 
sketch of English literature from Chaucer to Tennyson, leaving 
him to amplify and extend this outline by his personal reading and 
study. Meanwhile, brief though his compend may be, I would 
have him, throughout his course of reading and study, connect the 
social, political and religious development with the literary develop- 
ment of the English-speaking people. Intelligent historical con- 
ceptions should demonstrate to the student of literature why the 
Elizabethan Age was a great creative period, the Age of Anne,, a 
period lax in morals, shallow in thought but excessively retined in 
expression. 

2. In the study even of such a mere compend as is here recom- 
mended, I would have the student pause, from time to time, and 
pay special attention to the more signilicant authors : Chaucer and 
Spenser ; Shakspere, Bacon and Milton ; Dryden, Pope, Addison 
and Goldsmith ; Wordsworth, Scott and Macaulay, should be some- 
thing more than names, invested by ignorance with grandeur to the 
students even in our high schools and academies. Tliey should read, 
in the class-room, after a reasonable fashion and under competent 
supervision, some masterpiece of each of these authors — some 
masterpiece of our own Bryant and Longfellow, Hawthorne and 
Emerson. Fortunately, text-books which tacilitate the intelligent 
study of these authors are coming to be abundant and cheap, and 
none need forego the advantages which such a course of study affords 
for the want of' material with which to pursue it. 

3. In taking up one of the master-pieces of these thoroughly signifi- 
cant authors, Shakspere's Merchant of Venice^ or Milton's Z'^Z^^/'c?, 
for example, the first thing to be done is to place the author pretty 
definitely, with refei*ence to the period in vviiich he lived and the 
tendencies which influenced and permeated his work. For instance, 
before taking up Shakspere and Bacon, one's pupils inight profita- 
bly read The Age of ElizahetK in the '' Epochs of History " scries ; 
before taking up Pope and Addison it would be well for tliem to 
read, in the same series, The Age of Anne. 

Then, let them find out something more about the man whoso 
master- piece they are to read than their mere compend of Literary 
History has told them. .The pupil sliould be guided here by intelli- 
gent questions; but we should not seek to go minutely into an 
author's life till intercst in the man has been awakened by familiarity 
with his writings. After Bryant's Water Fowl^ Planting of the 
Apple Tree and Robert of Lincoln have been read in the class- 
room, one's pupils will feel far more interest in finding out some- 
thingabout Bryant's early training and maturer life than when they 
knew him simply as " The feather of American Poetry." The 
minute study of an author's life may well follow the study of his 
works, and may be profitably ])nrsued by means of essays and dis- 
sertations — all the members of a class benefitting, to some extent, 
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by the labors of individual members. And aftefi^ studying an 
author for one's self — not before — is the time to read critical esti- 
mates of him. Our pupils should be taught to look, with their uwn 
eyes, for an authoi^'s excellences and defects, and then be afforded 
tiie pleasure of seeing the critical estimates which they have been 
lielped to form confirmed by the maturer opinions of world-famous 
judges. 

4. In reading an English or American author in the class-room, 
the gravest possible detect — and, yet, the most common ^defect — 
consists in iijnorino: the fact that the author's works are written in 
the student's vernacular, and studying ihe English classics as we 
iiave been accustomed to study the C-rreek and Latin classics. In 
order to facilitate such study, the older authors — whose works 
almost require translation — are often selected for classtroom use ; 
and attention is given largely, sometimes almost exclusively, to the 
composition and derivation of words, and the diiFereiice between the 
language of the past and the language of the present day. Now 
such studies as these are very useful, and, in our higher inistitutions 
of learning, place should be found for them ; but they are not 
studies in English literature ; and they are certainly too minute, too 
tedious and too vexing for the pupils in our academics and high 
scliools. Indeed, the very best results that I get from my literature 
classes in college are obtained from the reading of recent, and eyen 
conteinporary, English and American authors — such authors as 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, Lowell, Longfellow and Emerson. 
In reading those authors I ne}3er call attention to the composition or 
derivation of a word unless a knowledge of its composition or 
derivation throws light on the author's meaning. I hold steadily 
before me two objects : 

(1) To unload the poem or essay in hand of the thought and feel- 
itig with which the author has freighted it, so that its meaning shall 
be as clear as crystal. 

(2) To excite an interest in the author — a love for his works — 
which shall induce a good deal of intelligent reading and study of 
that author outside the class-room. 

Both these results — and they are, surely, most desirable — are, I 
submit, sacriliced by that minute, technical, philological study of an 
author who writes in our mother-tongue which we have been com- 
pelled, ox felt compelled, to apply to an author writinja: in the Greek 
and Latin. To lead the student to think for himself an author's 
thoughts, and experience afresh an author's feelings, is the true end 
of all st'udies in literature; and, to facilitate the attainment of this 
end, the medium of expression which our author employs should 
be illumined and clarified, here and there, by intelligent comment 
— not overlaid and obscured by tedious disquisition. 

It follows from what has already been said that, in my readings 
from English literature in our academies and high-schools, I should 
not feel compelled to begin with Chaucer, or Spenser, or even 
ShakBj>ere. I should take something, like Groldsmith's Deserted 
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Village^ or Longfellow's Building of the Ship^ of which my stu- 
dents would have a fair appreciation at a cursory reading, 
and try to give them a j'xiU appreciation of it. I would 
assign some such work as 1 have indicated to my pupils 
in portions of suitable length, as a reading lesson. I would 
question them with reference to its meaning ; require them to 
look up allusions ; teach them to render it with proper elocution- 
ary eflect. I would call attention to excellences and defects of style 
— making the study of literature, to some extent, a study of con- 
crete rhetoric^ The work of the teacher of rhetoric is, too largely, 
negative and critical. " Ypu mustn't do this" "you shouldn't say 
that" — fall so frequently from his lips that his students may well 
Ve excused for asking, •' what in the world can wo do and say ?" 
One of the principal advantages of the class-room study of English 
literature is that it familiarizes the student with suitable models for 
composition and places before him lofty, yet not altogether unattain- 
able, ideals. In the choice of authors to be read, and in onr methods 
of study, this end should be distinctly borne in mind. Meanwhile, 
from advanced students, I would require brief dissertations on 
special points illustrative of the work in hand or cognate themes. 
But 1 should take especial pains not to make the authors in hand a 
weariness or a bore to my pupils, passing pretty rapidly from ono 
author to another. To know a little about an author and love him, 
is a great deal better, in the long run, than to know a good deal 
about that author and detest hira. 

From the modern and more easily apprehended specimens of 
English and American literature, I should work back to those which 
are more obscure and more difficult. My object throughout, would 
be to cultivate an intelligent appreciation — a positive love — for 
those treasures of genius, those master-pieces of literary art, whicli 
are embodied in our mother-tongue ; such a love as would be a de- 
light, a sustainino^, comforting, restraining influence, throughout life. 
It is — as I understand it — the function of the teacher of English 
literature in our academies and high schools, to do for those devoid 
of home culture what is done spontaneously, and without care or 
pains, in those abodes of refinement where the names, the works 
of those 

** Dead but accepted sovereigns who stUl rule 
Our spirits from their urns,*' 

are from childhood, as liousehold words. 

Discussion. 

Professor Backus — Mr. Chancellor: Professor Gilmore will 
pardon me for saying a word at this time. I am in the habit of 
studying carefully the examination papers which he prepares for his 
students, and am always interested in his work. In teaching his 
specialty it is my habit to look somewhat to him. I am always in- 
debted to him for every contribution he offers in this direction of 
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our profession, and especially for this paper to-daj. It is full of 
suggestions. It tears away the drapery with which the teacher 
usually beautifies himself when he comes before his class. It inakes 
his work difficult instead of easy. It is very usual for the teacher 
to assign half a dozen pages, from Shaw's Manual of English Litera- 
ture or some other of the works that the professor named. It is a 
very easy thing for a man to give his students such work as was 
assigned very recently in a school-room in the city of Brooklyn. A 
student being asked to go somewhere, replied that it was impossi- 
ble for her to go, as she had to master five authors for next day's 
recitation. Now that is calling upon a student to be interested in 
English literature before that student" can have that interest, and if 
the professor will pardon -me, I think he will accept a suggestion 
which I wish to maKe,and which I did not note in. his reading. The 
first point, to my notion, is to win the student's love to the person 
of the author. I had this very forcibly suggested to me at one time 
by the fact that Charles Kingsley came into my recitation room. 
For weeks after it was impossible tor me to keep my students from 
studying Charles Kingsley. No matter what subject I assigned to 
them, the subject might be Shakespcre or Goldsmith, but the sub- 
ject they were working at was Charles Kingsley. His were the 
only works that had any ch^rm for them. I took my note of the 
circumstance and I have always used it.' I think it may be a sug- 
gestion helpful to teachers. Another thing, if there be any humor 
in an author, if he would perpetrate an excellent joke, you should 
spring that joke upon the students ; if there is something exquisitely 
pathetic in the story, I give the pathos of that story to my students, 
when enjoying the humor that is delightful to them, when touchbd 
by the pathos that touches them, there is something in that author 
that will give enjoyment in full, brought out by the spell the teacher 
can cast over the class, by the way in which he can spring the 
beauties of the author upon them. I do not object to starting with 
Chaucer. Have few authors as the professor suggested, and from 
the authors that you bring to the student, bring what there is of 
energy, of pathos, of humor, of real life such as we and our students 
love, and make the student so acquainted with the author, and thus 
an acquaintanceship with his literature will easily come. It is 
my practice. It may seem peculiar to some of you. If I can de- 
rive pleasure from an author, I bring this illustration of my own 
happiness to my class ; I discuss his points. I see I am running 
into a personal exposition. It is the method of our profession. 
Prof. Gilmore has commented on the want of attention of the stu- 
dents to the purpose of literature. This attention is secured by 
the method that I have described. I wish then to make this sug- 
gestion, in addition to the very forcible remarks Prof. Gilmore has 
given. First of all, it seems to me, you should first make the 
students interested in the author himself and bring him very 
near to them. It is my experience that students are delighted with 
the study of Chaucer. The story is read — a little of it. The same 
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is read again. You comment until the student catches what there is 
of his own vernacular. Ho soon comes to reading Chaucer, and 
reads him with exquisite deliglit, and I always have to put on the 
brakes and stop the train, before we are half through with Chaucer. 
And the same way with Shakespere, Shakespere stripped of 
every idea that he is a supernatural being. He shall be at last 

brought in as Ben Johnson, " Eare Ben," knew him *' gentle 

Will" 

Professor Austin Sanford, of the Albany High School, said : 
Mr. Chancellor, I was surprised to find my name upon the program 
to take i)art in this discussion. 1 was invited so to do, but owing to 
the uncertainty of ray being present, 1 could not give any definite 
reply. Tliis is a subject in which I am interested, because some four 
or five years ago I was called upon to take classes in English litera- 
ture. The question then came up for decision, how shall this study 
be taught in our High Schools. I knew very well how it had been 
taught and how it was being taui^ht in the majority of our schools. 
The method followed has already been described to you. A text- 
book wa6 placed in the hands of the pupil, containing a list of names 
of over four hundred authors ; following each was a biographical 
sketch, then a list of their leading works, and at last a criticism 
upon the works themselves. Armed with this manual the pupil 
was required to commit to memory these biographical sketches, the list 
of works and the criticism somebody else had written. Now I 
maintain that this is not the study of literature. It is a misnomer to 
call it such, for literature is thought permanently embodied in 
language. If the object be to fill a student's mind with the names 
of authors, if it be the acquirement of a thousand and one facts 
ah ^ut authors, certainly this method was successful, and is success- 
ful where it is pursued to-day ; but if the object of the study be to 
stimulate thought in the pupil and awaken in him a love and inter- 
est for the master-pieces of Englisii literature, I appeal to you if it 
was not comparatively a failure. The critical study of the author's 
works', in tl>e recitation room, under the guidance of the teacher, 
formed no part of the work. It seems to me we owe two duties to 
our pupils, one of which we have been careful to perform. We 
have taught them how to read, but we have neglected another 
equally important duty — we have not taught them lohat to read, 
or rather we have not inspired them with a love for what is best in 
literature; and hence, the ability to read has been in the ijandsof 
many, a curse ratjier than a blessing. Efforts have been made to 
prevent the spread of sensational literature, by suppressing its 
publication, but its circhlation will continue so long as there is a 
desire on the part of our youth to have it. Have we not commenced 
in the wrong place ? Suppose all the teachers in our land to-day 
were seeking to impart thi? taste and love for good literature; 
when this is implanted our scholars will no more resort to sensa- 
tional publications, than a boy would prefer a dinner of the coarsest 
fare to one at a first class hotel. 
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The principal use that I would make of biographies would be 
simply to awaken an interest in the pupil for the authors them- 
selves. Instead, therefore, of giving great prominence to the study 
of biography, as is often done, 1 would make it subordinate, merely 
a means to an end. The history of the English language I have 
always found to be the least attractive part of the study on the part 
of the pupil. Whatever we find dull and irksome is usually devoid 
of benefit. I would not discard the study of our language alto- 
gether, but would much prefef that the scholar be in love with an 
author's works, rather than know from what source he derived his 
vocabulary, whether from the Norman-l'rench or Anglo-Saxon. As 
to the particular course to be pursued in the recitation room, I think 
a good deal depends upon the selection to be studied ; take at first 
something that has a story, a plot in it, and have the students read 
it, with running comment from the teacher. Then require the pupils 
to give ithe story orally, calling attention to faulty grammar and 
improper use of words. And here I may say that this is an excellent 
lesson in language ; and, indeed, all through the course, language 
lessons can thus be given. Let the story be divided into scenes, and 
then have these brought out vividly before the class. Then, as to 
questions upon the text : in genera^ any thing to bring out the full 
meaning oi the author is advisable ; at last, require a written 
abstract of the piece, or an essay upon one or more of the principal 
characters. And here we have another excellent lesson in language, 
far better than is afforded when formal subjects are given out for 
compositions. I think we, as teachers, may be at fault in asking too 
many questions upon the text — questions that pertain to grammar 
and etymology — thus getting between the autlior.and the pupil. 
The best thing we can do for the pupil is to bring him into sym- 
pathy with the author, so that he will imbibe his spirit and become 
infused with his meaning. 

There are some instructors who require no previous preparation 
upon the selection ; such teachers wish the scholars to come into the 
recitation room without any pre-conceived ideas of the author's 
meaning. But by so doing, one of the objects of the study is lost 
sight of, namely, to stimulate thought in the pupil. To secure this, 
let the lesson be definitely assigned, calling particular attention to 
the points requiring special study. Of course many answers will be 
wrong. But that is always the best answer which proceeds from 
hard and independent study. When the pupil leaves school, he 
will have no teacher on whom to depend. 

Then as to the Study of Shakspeare, The course here is more 
elaborate, and requires much more labor. I have no time to go into 
details. I shall be disappointed if pupils are not enthusiastic in the 
study of the charaqtors of this author, and do not acquire by critical 
examination such familiarity with them that they can look into their 
very hearts and see the motives by which they were actuated. 

I have seen pupils who knew Goldsmith's village preacher far 
better than they did their own pastor ; who were better acquainted 
with Gassius and Brutus than with their own neighbors. 

11 
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The test of our success can always be measured by the pleasure 
and delight connected with this study. If the recitation drags, 
there is something wrong — either the selection is not appropriate, 
or the teacher is at fault. 

All of us, perhaps, have noticed the trend towards the new 
method. In some of our colleges even, examinations are required 
upon English authors, just as upon Latin and Greek. Publishing 
houses have seen this chauge, and are now rapidly issuing publica- 
tions which this new method demands. In several of the annotated 
editions, to my own mind the notes are very greatly overdone, many 
of the explanations being insulting to anv bright pupil. He is 
burdened with these notes. It is very much better to have none at 
aU^ than to have those that are superfluous. It is best never to tell 
the scholar what he can find out hiifaself. 

An objection to the plan, thus briefly described, will doubtless 
arise in the minds of many, namely, that only some eight or ten 
authors can be studied in one course. But what was accomplished 
before ? Many facts were acquired, easily forgotten in after life ; 
whereas, in this critical study of eight or ten authors, I maintain 
there is culture, culture that is abiding. This critical study awakens 
thought and cultivates a taste *for what is elevating in literature, 
and with this cultivated taste the student has only ^^ to seek fresh 
woods and pastures new." 
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REALISM AND NOMINALISM 

OR 

WORDS AND THINGS. 
A Study m the History of Philosophy, 

By Professor W.D. Wilson, D. D., LL. D., L. H. D., of Corfiell University 

Some two or three years ago, while sitting here and. listening to 
one of the papera that was being read, I heard an allusion to the 
<lifference between the Healists and the Nommaliata of the Middle 
Ages. A dear friend and brother who was then sitting by me asked 
"*' who understands the points and bearing of that controversy ? I 
do not, I think that very few persons do understand it ; in fact I do 
not know any body that feels quite sure of his ground in regard to 
it ; and yet every body, at least every scholar, ought to understand it. 
Doctor can't you do something fpr us in regard to it ? " 

The question was a personal appeal ; and it was suggestive in vari- 
ous ways. In the first place it has clung to my mind, and as often as 
these, our annual gatherings have come around, it has arisen with 
fresh interest and new force until I have penned the present effort. 

But the question suggested another matter — a recollection which 
has its interest also. S()me years ago I was listening to one of the 
first poets of this country, who was then giving a'course of lectures on 
poetry. In his introduction he very naturally remarked that it was 
important at the outset to define poetry and to give such a defini- 
tion of the subject as would enable one to recognize poetry when- 
ever he should meet with it, and to distinguish it from all that is 
not poetry, however poetical it might happen to be. He remarked 
that it was a very difficult thing to do, to define poetry ; men had 
tried it, poets and critics as well, but without success. He cited 
several that were " good,'' as he said, and had some merit in his 
estimation, but no one of them came quite up to his desires. There 
was something wanting in them all. '' They are good," said he, 
" but they are not iV^ 

Not being a poet myself, nor always recognizing poetry, so-called, 
when I see it, but being something of a critic and making some 
pretensions to a fair knowledge of logic, I could see at once the 
lecturer's difficulty. He was seeking for a definition of poetry, 
which should itself he poetry, or at least poetical, and not only 
satisfy the mind, but also warm the heart and produce all the glow 
of imagination and emotion that we experience when we are reading 
^nuine poetry. 

But definitions are not poetry, nor are they apt to be very 
poetical. 

Now I fear that something of the kind must occur in any attempt 
to explain the Bealism of the Middle Ages, If I should succeed 
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in making it plain — and I suppose that is what is implied in 
explaining it — I fear that no one would be satisfied ; it would not 
be realism, the realism that they had asked to have explained to 
them. As surely as the glow arid enthusiasm of poetry vanishes 
and disappears from a definition, <even though the thing defined be 
poetry itself, so surely will the mystery and all the unintelligible- 
ness which have been to us the chief characteristics and most conspicu- 
ous features of mediseval Realism, disappear in every attempt at an 
explanation of it, especially if the attempt is at all successful. 

However I will proceed with my effort, though I shall get, as I 
fear, only very small thanks for it. 

Any attempt to explain points in mediaeval philosophy must 
begin back with the days of Flato and Aristotle. 

The first passage I shall cite from Plato is at £he beginning of the 
tenth Book of the Republic. He is there giving a very elementary 
explanation of what he means by ideas. He says of the artisan 
who is making household furniture, that in order to make tables, 
bedsteads, etc., he must have in his mind an idea, a pattern J or 
paradigm of the bed or table, to guide him in his works; otherwise, 
though he may hue and hack and waste lumber, he will not make 
any one definite or useful thing. He then proceeds to do what 
Plato never loses an opportunity for doing. He alludes to the 
creation, and says that in the same way as the human cabinet ma- 
ker must have an idea of the table, etc., in his mind before he does 
his work, and while he is doing it, so the great Artificer and Creator 
of the universe must have had in His mind ideas or patterns of 
all the things that are in it before he made this universe. 

The next passage I shall cite is from the Meno. Plato is here try- 
ing to prove that ideas are innate and not acquired from observa- 
tions and experience. He — or rather Socrates — calls a boy before 
him and 'asks him a question, with regard to the area of a rectangle 
— the boy at first answers wrong — Socrates proceeds to ask q^iestion 
after question until he gets the right answer. He then turns to his 
companions and says to them, ''you see I have told him nothing 
and yet he answers right now, the idea was in his mind and all I haa 
to do was to draw it out." 

Then follow some remarks with regard to " education." It con- 
sists as Plato teaches in ^'drawing out^^ — not the mind as we say — 
but in drawing out the idea^ which are already there — innate in the 
mind. 

He then goes on to teach that all ideas are in the Divine mind — 
constitute its very essence — were always there and were communi- 
cated to us —put into our minds — in some pre-existing state of 
being — and at the time of our birth we forgot them ; that what we 
call education should rather be regarded as reminiscences, recollec- 
tions, dvdjuvrjais. And in the Phaedo, Plato used the same line 
of argument to prove the future life and the immortality of the soul. 

Now in this we must carefully notice the fact that Plato's theory 
of ideas makes them to be thinga^ in the mind. They are not mere 
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states of the mindy as warmth is a state of the body — but they are 
things in the mind as the heart and lungs are in the body, or the 
blood is in the veins. These ideas Plato re^rded as the proper ob- 
ject of study in order that we may obtam '^the knowledge" — 
iTtKSiTffJLti — or general principles and absolute truths ; as distinct from 
the mere faint impressions — doSa — as he calls them, which the 
mere unreflecting mind gets from observation of external things. 
This internal method, the method of looking within the mind itself to 
the ideas which he thinks are there, Plato calls vo^<xi?j voi^crts pLSid 
Xoyov — intuition with reflection. There, according to his theory of 
knowledge, we shall find ideas representing all the properties of all 
the objects that are in existence anywhere, the properties of all the 
objects that make up the universe.* 

For another point I. turn to what is much more obscure — and 
what as I believe involves all the diflSculty in the case. . In theTar- 
menides, § 10, and again in the Cratylus, § 119, and in the Timseus 
§§ 25 and 26, as well as other places JPlato djscusses the relation of 
these ideas to external things and to the acts of creation, whereby 
the primeval formless matter came to be — by the Divine agency — 
what we see it to be in the material objects around us. 

In these discussions Plato assumes, as before, that ideas are 
things. If we regard them as only in the mind, they are ideas and 
ideas only. But if we consider them as external to the mind, they 
are the properties of the objects which we see around us in nature. 
Thus " whiteness " considered as in the mind is our own idea ; con- 
isidered as an objective reality, it is a property of the objects 
around us that we call white, the paper, the snow and whatever 
else appears to us to be white. So too, take the word humanity : as 
a thought within us, it is an idea, as a property without, it is a char- 
acteristic of man — a property that is common to all men. And 
Plato explains the process of creation in passages above cited, and 
speaks of it, as impa/rting the actual transference of these ideas of the 
Divine mind to mere substantial matter, the vXtf anoioi of the 
later philosophers, thus making of it the various objects and 
kinds of matter in the universe. He gave whiteness to some, and 
they became white ; hardness to others, and they became hard ; 
animality to some,' and they became animals ; humanity to others, 
and they became human beings, or men and women, 

*For examples and Ulustrationa see tlie Republic, B.VI, chaps. 19, 20 and 31, 
Timoeus, chap. XXVI and XXVI, and Cratylus, § 119. In the Tim»U8, chap. 
XXV, Plato asks the question " Whether only the objects which we see and 
which are perceived through the bodily organs possess reality of being, and 
nothing besides these has any existence at all ?" After some discussion he answers, 
* * there must therefore of necessity be unchanging ideas not preceptible by the 
senses to be apprehended by the reason alone." In the Republic, B. VI, chap. 
XXI, he speaks of external objects as stepping-stones or rungs in a ladder by 
means of which we may ascend to a sight of the truth, (he calls them hypotheses 
VTtoQedeaoi — things placed under) but he adds that by insight — looking into the 
' * inner consciousness " to the ideas themselves we may reach the truth without 
making use of any sensible things which are but the images kixova or shadown 
of the ideas. ' 
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Now it is doubtless difficult to understand this doctrine of Plato. 
It is doubtless a difficult point, and. I should be a good deal inclined 
to call it, adopting a well known phrase, the pons asinorum of 
metaphysics. * In JPlato's philosophy, ideas and the properties of 
objects are one and the same thing, differing only in the place or 
relation, or in the point of view in which we contemplate them for 
the time being. If we consider them as i/n the rmna^ we call them 
ideas; if we consider them as 2i.Ti^yj\i^r^ out of the mind oi him 
who is thinking of them, they are properties, modes or attributes 
. of the objects we are thinking of. Idea and property are two 
names for what Plato regarded as one and the same tning. 

And here arises the first question, and the one which, as I think, 
will lead us to a sobiti6n of the whole difficulty. Are they, ideas 
and properties, one and the same thing? Surely this is not the 
modem view. It is not the one we are accustomed to take. Hence 
we go into the study of the subject with one meaning attached to 
the words, while Plato and the mediaeval Realists had quite another. 
It is not quite so bad, although it is nearly as bad, as the case of a 
friend of mine who was showing to a young lady some beautiful 
stereoscopic views — beautiful as he thought them — of northern 
scenery, and especially some cascades and waterfalls. To his disap- 

E ointment and surprise, they excited no wonder or admiration m 
is youthful friend. At last it occurred to him that as she had 
always lived on a small coral island with np mountain scenery and 
no streams of water rushing down the mountain sides, quite possi- 
bly she did not happen to know what a waterfall might be ; so he 
asked if she knew what a waterfall is. " Of course I do," she said, 
" it is a bunch of hair that ladies wear on the hack of their head^^ 
Of course the mystery was explained. My friend could see now 
why the young lady had failed to understand him, or respond to 
his dilatations on the beauties of northern scenery. She had never 
seen any of it 

But suppose now, that this young lady, after all the advant- 
ages which a school education could give her, with all the books of 
a large library at her command, had undertaken — in the enthusiasm 
of youthful genius — to write a book on natural scenery — describing 
mountains and rivers, forests and plains, cascades and waterfalls, no 
doubt her readers would have found a good deal of difficulty in 
understanding her. There would have been much in her descriptions 
that, might have seemed — in a charitable judgment — very pro- 
found — there certainly would have beeii much that is obscure. 

And thus all along in the history of philosophy we find words 
that are unfamiliar to us, words used to describe or denote what we 
have never seen or realized in thought — what, therefore, are " water- 
falls" or Dit falls to us oner which or into which we fall, and find 
ourselves in an inextricable confusion of thought, a mere wilderness 
of words that are utterly without meaning. I will instance a 
few. 
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It is very common to speak of Pythagoras as having held and 
taught that " number is the first principle of all things and that all 
things consist of number." But what did this old philosopher 
mean by " number " and by " principle ? " He was a great student 
of geometry and arithmetic, as we know ; and if we suppose that 
what he meant to say was,that all things in this world are so constituted 
that the principles of numbers and form, of arithmetic and geometry 
apply everywhere and to everything, I think we shall know just about 
what was his thought put into English of this nineteenth century. 
And then all is clear and intelligible, and it was a great thought, a 
great discovery, too, for the age in which he lived. 

Thales is said to have held that " water is the first principle of all 
things, that all things were formed out of water." But with our 
knowledge of chemistry and the chemical constitution of things 
this is but a case of "waterfall" to us. Did this old thinker believe 
that all material things were once in a fluid or plastic condition so 
that they were easy — for God — the Divine Nous — to mould 
into the forms we now see them in ? If so, all is intelligible, and 
his opinion seems to us, after twenty .-five hundred years of investi- 
gation and experiment, to be not only plausible, bat in the highest 
degree probable. 

But it is said that his pupil and successor was not quite satisfied 
with this, but proposed a further refinement and said that " all 
things are made of air" and that " air is the first principle of all 
things." But we must remember that the word '''gas was not 
then in use and that the men of that day had not proceeded so far 
as to have formed the general idea of gas, of which air is only one 
form or species, just as in the preceding generation they had no 
word for fluid in general, and so Thales used the word " water." 

But Anaximines with this further refinement of his friend and 
contemporary Anaximander, said that, as is commonly cited " the 
first principles of things are air and tlie injkdteP Now all can 
readily understand how all things, however solid they may 
now appear to be, were once in a gaseous form and in this view 
they were all of them made of air or of gas. But the word " in- 
finite," occurring in this connection bothers us — how any thing can 
be made of ''the infinite" or how '' the infinite " can enter into 
any thing as an element along with oxygen, carbon, and the other 
elements known to men of science is what we cannot comprehend, 
and in fact we have no very definite idea of what is meant by the 
word " infinite " in any of the uses that may be made of it. 

But I turn to the Greek and a light arises at once and shines on 
the passage. It is found in Diogenes Laertius, B. II, c. 2. I find 
the word translated " the infinite to be " aneipo^ ; this suggests at 
once *7t€ipa GO ''to try^'* or '' to experience'*'* with alpha privative, 
and we have at once the meaning, " without expe7*ience " — " that 
of which we have no knowledge "— (by experience). And now all is 
clear — the " waterfall " is understood. What this old philosopher 
meant to say was that the first state, or condition of all things, was 
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perhaps that of air or a diffused gas — but of that we have no 
knowledge, it is what has never been a matter of experience to 
us.* 

I will cite but one more example. To Xenophanes there are as- 
cribed some very profound speculations concerning the nature of 
God ; and they usually conclude with the assertion that he tanght 
that the " universe " (all things) can see and hear — but does not 
breathe." Surely this is enough to arrest attention and excite sus- 
picion, considered as occurring in the writings of any intelligent 
man. It occurs in the Greek, in a form to which we are not much 
accustomed — namely the accusative — as denoting the subject be- 
fore a verb used in the infinitive mood. We may therefore just as 
well translate the sentence with God for subject, and then we shall 
have, taking in the whole, " he said that God is perfect in his na- 
ture, is in no respect like man ; that he can see all things, hear all 
things, but does not breathe." 

There is another stumbling block or pitfall, in the passage which 
I have just translated that deserves a moment's attention. I have 
rendered it ^' God is perfect." But in the Greek it is acpaipoeidtf 
— and the word is commonly translated splieroidal. But he that 
knows nmch of the early Greek speculations, knows that the sphere 
was regarded as the perfection of form ; and that to be spheroidal, 
was to be perfect in its nature — whatever that might be. Hence 
in His view God is, in His nature or mode of existence \yiar ov^iav] 
perfect. He is all thought and intelligence, sees all things and hears 

* That the word diceipov did sometimes mean infinite is not, of course, to be 
denied, bat that was not its only meaning. As derived from alpha privative 
and net pap a limit or boundary — it could of course mean only infinite — without 
bounds. But the other etymology of the word alpha and Tteipdis allowable. It 
is in fact given in the dictionary among the first if not the very first ; then we 
have also the noun dieetpta, inexperience ^ loitli^out knowledge, and the meaning 
which that derivation of the word gives, is indispensable. Take as one example 
Democritus, is represented (Diog. I^ert. B. IX, § 44), as teaching that the beginning 
or first state of all, (Material) things was '^ atoms moving in space, '*and that all 
doctrines are to be regarded as mere opinions. He says '' that the worlds 
are of an unknown or infinite number aVeipou? created and perishable — and 
yet could not so be destroyed as to be annihilated or come to nothing — that they 
are made of atoms which are infinite, oCTCEipovi, both in number and magnitude." 
Now this does not seem very bad in the translation — because we can suppose 
that he meant by " infinite " in magnitude infinitely small. But the Greek 
does not allow of this interpretation, it is diCEipoVs xaid ueysQo? — infinite 
in greatness or "infinitely great; but translate of * * unknovm number and size" 
and all is intelligible. 

I think it worthy of special notice in this connection, that the two words which 
occur in Greek philosophy and are translated, the one ** infinite" and the other 
'•eternal" should have had such an etymology. Infinite, as we have seen, is 
from a privative and iteipdoo to experience and to have by experience, so that 
with the negative particle, it means that of which we have had no expeiience. 
While the word usually translated " eternal" is from a privative also and the verb 
eidoa whicli means to see. Tlie formation of the words and their introduction, 
and use is very suggestive. The Greeks called tliat which is inexperienced, 
and of which they knew nothing by sense — perception " infinite " and that which 
is unseen or insensible and formless *• eternal," aiceipov and diStov, 
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all, but has no animal nature like man, does not breathe* and is in- 
visible or eternal [at6tov'\. 

But let us return to our more immediate subject. Plato believed 
in the reality of ideas as things in the mind. This is the essence of 
his philosophy. And he made no distinction between the thouglit 
which we have of the whiteness of an object when we are thinking 
of it as white, and the property of the object — its whiteness itself. 

But we do make the distinction. In the 17th century Locke 
had proposed a theory which holds that we know objects only by 
the ideas we have of them. So far he did not differ materially from 
Plato ; and in fact he agreed with him thus far. But then, Locke, 
unlike Plato, wlio held that the ideas are innate — held that they 
^ae formed in the mind by certain singularly imperceptible particles 
which come off from the properties of the objects and enter the 
aensorium and there form themselves into ideas. [Essay, B. II, 
chap. VIII, § 12.] 

Reid, a century later, expressed a very decided dissent from this 
view of ideas. But in the early part of this century Cousin has 
expressed the doctrine of modern philosophy very emphatically. 
He saySjt " If by ideas be understood something real, which is an 
intermediate between things and the mind, I say there are absolutely 
no ideas ; there is nothing real but things and the mind with its 
operations." Again " there are in nature .neither propositions nor 
ideas." And once more, ''there are then indeed no innate ideas 
really existing, because there are no ideas " in the Platonic sense of 
the word. 

It would be useless to look into the writings of the German phil- 
osophers for statements of this kind. The question never occurred 
to them. With them ideas are things^ and every water-fall is a bunch 
of hair on the back of a lady's liead. 

But let us come now to our more immediate subject. 

For reasons which I need not now stop to explain, the Platonic 
Psychology as well as the Stoic Ethics were more in favor with the 

*Thi8 interpretation would seem to be established' beyond doubt by a passage 
in Plato (the Laws, B. X., chap. 11.) He is arguing with regard to the gods, or 
rather tjie one God — for Plato believed in only One ^— that they exercise a provi- 
<lence over all things. *' Some " he says " think the gods take no care of human 
affairs — others that they may be easily turned aside " from their purpose. He 
then asks '* Do ye not all agree that the gods know and see and ?iea/r all things ? *" 
■and that nothing of which preceptiou or knowledge is possible can be hid from 
them ? " To which they assent. Plato then goes on to speak of their power — "Are 
they not able to do all things ? " This of course cannot be denied, then he de- 
clared the conclusion that if they know all things and can (foall things it is absurd 
to suppose that they do not exercise a providential care over all things. 

Now the form of expression as well as the thought is here the same as that 
ascribed to Xenophanes with the single exception that Plato uses the word 
rd Tcdvza (neuter plural) while the the word ascribed to Xenophanes is o\ov 
neuter singular — both in the accusative case ; oXoi is sometimes used distribu- 
tively as well as ndva. In Plato there can be no doubt as to the translation. 

\Courg de L'Histaire de la Philosqphie, Cours de 1829. Legon 23, vol. II, p. 
385. Wright's translation, vol. 2, p. 339. Dr. Henry's ** Coimn'a Psychology" pp. 
280, 282, 285. 
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early Christian fathers than the rival systems of Aristotle and Epi- 
curus. Much of the Platonic phraseology tlieref ore found its way 
into the Christian literature of the day, even into its creeds. 

But soon — chiefly as it would appear through the Arabs, there 
came a knowledge of Aristotle — or ot a part of his works. Aristotle 
had rejected Plato's doctrine of ideas from the first. He said 
Metaphys. B. XII, cap. V ) " the assertion that ideas are models or 
exemplars of things and that things partake of them" [which was 
Plato's expression] "is to speak at random, to assert what is tanta- 
mount to even poetic metaphors." And again more pointed B. I, 
c. IX , §1, — " the assertion that these ideas are exemplars and that the 
rest of things participate in [or partake of J them is to speak sense- 
less words, to utter mere poetic metaphors." 

And this was tfee mediaeval controversy that raged for several 
centuries between the Realists and the Nominalists — the Realists 
aflirminff the reality of ideas such as Plato had proposed as the solu- 
tion of the questions of psychology and ontology in his day, and the 
Nominalists denying, as Aristotle had done, their reality. 

But I think we can approach this subject from a much more in- 
telligible and a much more common-sense point of view. 

we begin our knowledge when we first open our eyes on the 
objects in the world around us. We see these objects, get names 
for them — see several that are alike, and soon come to have names 
for the groups and classes that are alike, that is, we have common 
nouns or general terms such as make up the mass of most lan- 
guages. 

And very soon, too, we begin to think of the points of resem- 
blance, of unlikeness or of difference in the objects around us. We 
find ourselves thinking of their properties / and thus, we form for 
ourselves abstract t&[TDi%^ as whiteness, hardness, etc., to denote these 
properties. 

Now the question is how do we come by these terms ? Are they 
mere names, as the Nominalists were accused of holding % or do 
they denote realities ? as the Realists maintained ? 

Let us note one thing further. 

Each abstract term certainly denotes a property, quality, mode or 
attribute, and each of these properties or attributes are common 
to more objects than one. Hence, of necessity, these objects make 
a class or group — with this common property for their essentia or 
\!![i^\r differentia^ according to the point of view from which we regard 
them. Thus all objects that partake of whiteness make a species 
with whiteness as their differentia. All beings that partake of hu- 
manity are human beings — and humanity is their essentia — the 
essentia of the genus. 

Hence, in Plato's philosophy, and as its corner stone, every abstract 
term denoted an idea — and every idea could be expressed by an 
abstract term. 

But the relation of abstract terms and general terms was peculiar; 
so intimate and peculiar that in fact it does not appear to have oc- 
curred to anybody to see and point oat the difference. 
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An abstract term denotes a property or quality, and that property 
oi* quality does of necessity constitute alJ the objects that possess 
it a class or a genus — by themselves, which are con-noted — to 
use a scholastic phrase — by the same word as that which Quotes 
the property. Thus humanity strictly denotes the property — but it 
con-note& aU human beings. Personality rf^notes merely a mode of 
being ; but it con-notes all personal beings. 

But the difference between abstract and general terms is very 
great. According to our modern psychology w^e arrive at the 
thoughts or concepts by which we denote the class, of objects by 
thinking of the objects, themselves as agreeing in possessing the 
property which, by having it in common, makes them to be a class, 
or genus. But we amve at the thought which we express by the 
abstract term, by withdrawing our thoughts from the objects, and 
fixing them upon the property alone. 

Hence for ajl the purposes of logic and of onthology, while the 
name that denotes the property is an abstract term, that which de- 
notes the class of objects is a concrete term, concrete, though gen- 
eral. 

But how then do we come by this thought ? These two thoughts, 
which, as I have said, all philosophers and all logicians, so far as I 
know, have to this day confounded and treated as one and the same. 
Whence does it come i or how is it formed ? It is not a real thing 
I^roduced by brain operation as the bile is secreted by the liver. It 
is not as a product of mental activity or any thing iihat can remain 
a& a newly created reality. It is a thought, and a thought only, 
which, like a breath, comes and goes and neither remains nor leaves 
any thing behind. 

As I have said, when we see objects we think of them and speak 
of them as groups or classes, hecoMse they are seen to have some 
resemblance or properties in common. And then, too, by a pro- 
cess of abstraction, we think of their properties as if they, too, 
were realities. And this, I think, is about all there is of it. But, 
like the poet's search for a definition for poetry, " it is not ^V," it is 
unsatisfactory. We were seeking for philosophy, for a definition, 
and explanation of Realism. But this is not ''it," 'tis nothing of 
the kind. This is plain. This is common sense. This is easily 
understood, and it cannot be that there was nothing in Platonism 
and the Realism of the middle ages more than this. 

Very true, there was much more than this. But then, was that 
which was "more than this" reality or only fancy and imagina- 
tion ? 

The objects about which this old controversy was carried on, may 
be referred to three classes and considered separately, as a means of 
further elucidating or explaining our subject. 

First, we have the simple properties of objects. This paper is 
white and hard. But no one supposes now that these properties 
which we call " whiteness" and " hardness" exist anywhere or in 
any mode except in and as properties of some object that is in con- 
sequence called white and hard. 
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Second, we may speak of acts. I walk to a distant object and 
we say, *'I take a walk." I inhale the air I breathe, and we 
say, ''I draw a breath." But the "walk" and the "breath " are 
not ontological realities that existed before I walked and breathed. 
Nor are they products of those acts of mine which remain among 
the realities of the universe after I have ceased to walk and to 
breathe. The sum or number of existing things is not supposed to 
be increased in that way, or by such acts. 

Third, then we have modes of being. Thus there are around 
me a large number of living things. Certain organic elements are 
united in a peculiar way and the result becomes a living cell, and 
these cells become plants or animals. The plant or animal lives for 
a time and then dies, or ceases to live. Now are life and death 
realities that come and go? Are they any thing but modes in 
' which objects, atoms and molecules of matter exist for a time ? 
Was there life before there was any living thing ? or death before 
any thing had died? Are there "life" and '' death" remaining 
afterwards, as substantial or even as ideal realities, distinct from 
and other than mere modes of existence, mere states in which 
things existed.* I suppose that when attention is called to the 
matter, and it is carefully considered, there will be, there can be, but 
one answer. 

Now as we have seen Plato's theory of ideas implied an aflSrma- 
tive answer to all these questions, wniteness and hardness — walk 
and breath, lif? and death were each and all of them and all alike, 
ideal realities in the Divine mind before there was anything that is 
hard or white — any beings to walk or breathe — any material com- 
pound to live or die. 

* A few examples may serve to show how tenacioasly this old view holds on to 
the minds of many able men after they have professedly and avowedly rejected it. 

In Judge Stallo's recent work '*2h6 Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics " he 
says (p. 156 note) in an admirable line of argument *' and extension too is known 
only as resistance, which in turn is a manifestation of force/' etc. But is it the 
••^extension" that " resists" our hand when we press the object and not rather 
*• the extended" thing itself ?" His object is to prove that there is no '• ultimate 
particle of matter," but that all that we know *' is force" and its manifestations. 
But if it is the extended particle, atom or mass, that exists or is felt when we 
press upon it, and not the extension itself, the Judge's argument not only fails to 
prove what he is aiming at, but it establishes beyond controversy or further ques- 
tion just the reverse. The particle, atom or mass must be, in order to be extended 
or resist, ** operari sequitur esse" 

Again Tyndall {Fragments of Science, ed. 1872, p. 156) says " two views then 
offer themselves. Life was present, potentially, in matter when in a nebulous 
form * * * or it is a principle inserted into matter at a later date." But is " life " a 
separate, a separable " substance," * * principle " or entity that can exist otherwise 
or in any other way than as a mode or form in which things may exi^t ? Tyndall, 
of course, does not so regard it when he thinks directly on that subject. And yet 
here he assumes that it is, and his whole question becomes quite a different thing, 
and becomes in fact no question at all, when the proper correction is made. It 
becomes simply this : Were there living beings on tlie earth when matter was in 
its nebulous state, or did they come in afterward ? Of course there can be but 
one answer, and there is neither problem nor mystery when the mere abstraction 
is replaced by its logical equivalent in its concrete form. Life is not a thing, but 
only a mode in which things exist. 
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And the conceptualism, that arose in the middle ages and is in 
general the form of the philosophy of modern times, assumes that 
the varions forms of mental acting, perception, imagination, reason^ 
will, etc., produce results that do rfemain, and hence we have in con- 
stant use such word^as " percept " " idea" " concept" and the like ; 
and we use them as though we believed that these mental '*opera- 
tions, " those modes of mental activity, did actually produce result, 
that remain among the objects of reality as truly as the wares of 
the cabinet maker — the " tables " and the '' beds " of which Plato 
spoke in the passage already cited. 

But I think we must admit that they have no place among the 
ontological realities of this universe and accept the words of Cousin 
as unqualifiedly true. "There is nothing real except things and the 
mind." Of course, I except in this denial, as Cousin would have 
done, the Supreme Being himself and include him among the mo^ 
substantial of all realities. \ 

These words, however, " idea "" conception " and such like are 
necessary for almost daily use. And they belong, too, to a class 
that is much larger than themselves. The "first concepts of mathe- 
matics are of the same kind, as tl^e point, the line ; and they are 
pure creations of fancy — without which, however, it would be im- 
possible to discuss questions of mathematics. I think that " time " 
and " space " belong to the same class. Even the equator is but an 
"imaginary line" drawn through certain points on the earth's 
surface. 

I think it must have become obvious before this time that Plato's 
world of ideas was a world of pure fancy — the creation of liis 
own brain. Of course, therefore, they were just what he chose to 
make them. And so in all modem times, and in all time, whoever 
undertakes to deal with them as realities, is dealing with what he can 
tnake to suit his own fancy or caprice and in his discussions — how- 
ever he may call it, philosophy or metaphysics, realism or nominal- 
ism, he is, by using abstract terms to denote the object he is talking 
about, using terms which probably no two persons will understand 
alike and which quite possibly no one will understand aright. 

But let us look at tne mediaeval answers to these inquiries. 

Let us remember that any property may be the characteristic and 
so the constitutive of a genus, and so in this view every abstract 
became a universal or general term. Hence, the controversy was 
largely about what were called universalsor generals. 

To this question three answers were given : The Realists adopting 
Plato's theory of ideas, held that the" universal s" were in the 
mind before, and anterior to any observation or experience. Hence, 
with them, we have the doctrine of unvoersalia or generalia ante 
rem. 

But Aristotle, holding substantially the same view of the psycho- 
logical processes as we do, and the Nominalists following him 
answered that we form the conception, notion or idea of classes 
after observation and as a consequence of that act. We see objects ^onu 
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by one, separately and individually, and we group them by their points 
of resemblance ; and thus come to have generalia or uni/oeraalia 
post rem ; general ideas after the result of observation or experi- 
ence and reflection. 

But there arose in the progress of the controversy a third class, 
called the Conceptualiats^ who seem to have held the modem doc- 
trine, with regard to the reality of ideas — and that ideas or " uni- 
versals " do not exist as things in the mind. Whether before ob- 
servation and experience as the Realists teach, or as remaining in 
the mind after the experience as the Nominalists had taught, they 
are mere properties in the things or of the things themselves. 
Hence in their view they are v/niversaUa in re. That is hardness, 
whiteness, life, sensibility, humanity, and such like are merely at- 
tributes or properties, that exist and have their reality — such as it 
is — in the things themselves, and nowhere else. Our thoughts of 
hardness, of soundness, of life and of death, of humanity and ani- 
mality, are not the things themselves. They are not hardness and 
soundness, life and death, humanity and adimality, none of these 
things. They are merely thoughts — the passing states of the 
mind. They do not even pass into the memory — we think of such 
things now ; we think of them again, by and by, and remember 
that we had thought of them before ; and that is about all we can 
tell about it. All else that we can say, concerning the matter is 
very much like the young lady's explanation of a waterfall — very 
intelligible, doubtless, but as undoubtedly very little like the fact 
in reality. 

It may seem to us strange that such a controversy should have 
lasted so long^ and raged with so much feeling — not to say ferocity 
— on both sides. But | all must remember that many qiiestions of 
theology as well as of statecraft were mixed up with it. These have 
now passed away; and the purely philosophical question is about 
the only one that remains that can interest us. And it may be well 
to take occasion to say a few words more of this aspect of the case. 

As I have said, during all this controversy the disputants on both 
sides^ and the conceptualists, as well, did not recognize the distinc- 
tion between abstract and general terms, they saw no diflerence be- 
tween them ; and thus whatever was or could be said for or against 
the one class of terms was held to be good and equally forcible for 
or against the other. 

Hence when the Nominalists objected to the reality of mere ab- 
stractions, the Realists replied by referring to the objects denoted by 
general terms. ^* Are not men real things, and are they not real 
human beings, and'yet you contend there is no reality in humanity." 

Of course the Nominalists could not deny that men are human 
beings nor that they are really huma/n. But they did not see far 
enough into the matter to make the required distvnguend/um. Men 
are indeed, and they are, as you say, truly and really human; 
but that does not prove that there is any such thing as humanity 
distinct from the men — any such idea — pre-existing in the mind, 
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whether we regard the Divine mind or the human mind ; or any such 
thing existing in the mind as a product of its activity as the blood 
exists, as a substantial thing, in the veins as a product of digestion. 
The abstraction has no substantial reality — no effective existence 
anywhere. 

This distinction, and the answer based upon it, is the result of 
centuries of thought and controversy, of careful analysis and im- 
proved methods in logic. And it marks -^ and makes too, as I think, 
a great era in all our philosophical speculations. 

Cousin, in words already cited, announced one phase of it when 
he said "there are absolutely no ideas" — no ontological realities — 
" there is nothing real but things and the mind with its operations — 
no ideas as realities in mind — nor yet as properties of objects out 
of tlie m,ind. Languages are made up of words which are symbols " 
" symbolic signs " of tnings as they exist, and in their various modes, 
and with their properties and operations — but the modes, proper- 
ties and operations are not realities not substantial entities — not 
real causes — like the things themselves, whether in, or out of, the 
mind. 

And Tyndall has announced another phase — or application of the 
modem Kealism — so unlike the old as to be its counterpart, when 
he said " the scientific idea is that the molecules [of matter] act upon 
each other without the intervention of slave labor," that is they 
attract each other and repel each other^ without the intervention 
of * ^attraction " and "repulsion" as third things that act, or by 
means of which tlje molecules act on each other. The earth and the 
moon attract each other. But they act on each other directly; that 
is, without " attraction " or "gravity" as a third thing with its 
*^ slave labor " between them. 

These doctrines, as you will see, are fundamental. They go to 
the very roots of things ; they are revolutionary. But the case is 
somewhat as a friend oimine, a distinguished professor of the physical 
sciences, said of a kindred doctrine a few years ago. I asked him if 
it was generally accepted, "Yes," said he. " everybody accepts it 
and teaches it, but nobody believes it." "How is that?" said I. 
He replied, " They accept it, state and explain it, and then go on to 
explain the phenomena of nature, just as though they had liever 
heard of it, just as though ^the forces of nature' which are thus shown 
to be only ^ modes of motion, were as substantial as real, and as 
effective as causes as they had ever been supposed to be. " 

And thus we have in brief the beginning, the foundation, and the 
nature of the controversy between tne " Realists " and the " Nomi- 
nalists," so-called. And we have more than that; we have the 
origin and the nature of the difference between the old or mediaeval 
method, called " the Scholastic method," and the modern or Induc- 
tive method ; the one begins with " ideas," often with mere fancies, 
the other with facts. 

Plato, believing that no " true knowledge " could be gained by 
external observation, or the study of facts and objects in the world 
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around ns, but that all knowledge must come from " the ideas "^ 
that are in the mind, held to an intuition or mtroversion of the- 
mind (or of the attention), in upon the mind itself, or rather upon 
what is within it ; and that we must derive from our ^Hnner con- 
scicncsnesSy^^ by deduction and demonstration, in the use of the defini- 
tions and formulas that logic supplies, all of knowledge and true 
science that we can hope to have. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, as well as the Nominalists and Con- 
ceptualists of the middle ages, held to the methods of observation 
and induction ; they did not believe in the reality of Plato's ideas ; 
they did believe in the reality of the things that are external to the 
mind. 

The conclusion is that we must explain "the abstract" by " the 
concrete," words by things; things, as we have seen, are only the 
minds that are within us and the objects that are without. W ithin 
we see also the creations of our own fancy, the products of our own 
brains or minds. And these are, and for each of us must be, to a- 
large extent, peculiar to himself and partake of or modified by the 
peculiarities of his own mental constitution and past history. But 
by looking out of ourselves for all except " the operations " of our 
own minds, which we can study only by consciousness, we see 
in the world the objects that God has made, which are the same for 
all observers, with perhaps slight and unimportant modifications. 
We thus study the properties and modes of things in the things 
themsel/oes, and where they are real, and change not with the changing 
moods and whims of our own fancy. If we would know what 
whiteness and hardness are, we can see objects that are white and 
find those that are hard in abundance around us. If we would 
know what heat and light are, we have all around us objects that are 
hot and luminant, or the one without the other. Would we know 
what "life" and ^'humanity" are, we need not consult our own 
"inner consciousness" alone or primaril3\ We have living things 
and human beings all around us. Even Christianity is best studied 
in the life of Christ and in the lives of the most Christlike of those 
who have accepted His religion and live in its spirit. 

We have time to consider, but for a moment, the changes in our 
philosophy which the acceptance of these fundamental facts is likely 
to eflect. But the revolution is as great and as complete as that 
effected in astronomy and our cosmical speculations by Copernicus' 
discovery of the earth's revolution and Newton's discovery of the 
fact of a universal gravitation. 

In the first place let us see how it affects our psychology or men- 
tal philosophy. 

One of the first things we hear about, is "the faculties" of the 
mind — and we soon get the idea that the mind is made up of ^' fac- 
ulties" as the body is made up of parts and organs — each one of 
them performing its part, " the imagination," " the memory," " the 
reason " and " the will," just as the heart, the liver and the lungs do 
in the body. 
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And yet in that direction "there is nothing but the mind audits 
operaiionsP Are these, memory, imagination, will, etc.. only oper- 
ations of the mind % If so, why speak of them as "faculties ? " Why 
not tell us how the mind imagines, reasons, wills, etc., and not in- 
troduce a foreign element to mislead and confuse us? Why talk 
about faculties if they are but the creations of fancy ? 

Again we hear much about "ideas," ''notions," "conceptions," 
^* concepts " and " percepts." But the question arises are there any 
such things? " There is nothing but the mind and its operations." 
Are ideas then but "operations " of tlie mind ? If so, tell us how the 
mind "operates" when it thinks, imagines and wills ; and you have 
told us all there is to be told about it. 

This may seem like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out, or 
like our friend the poet's criticism of the definition of poetry, all the 
poetry left out. So here all the psj'^ehology or mental philosophy 
may appear to be left out. Very likely — but then all the fact and 
all the truth of the science will be left and wo shall have, I trust — 
what we certainly have not had yet — a psychology that is true to 
nature and to the facts of common sense, and experience, and 
accepted by all. 

Or in the other direction, accept the doctrine that '' molecules," 
with atoms gnd masses as well "act directly on each other" and that 
what we have hitherto regarded as the " forces of nature " the " im- 
ponderal)le agents " as they have been called as heat, light, electricity, 
affinity, coiiesion, etc., are but, in the words of modern philosophy, 
*' modes of motion" — and -do no work — slave-work or other — are 
in fact no agents or causes in the production of the phenomena of 
motion, and we have a new style of philosophy at once. Doubtless 
particles of matter act on each other and do what they — being 
inert atoms, molecules and masses — can do. But what can they 
do.? Being at rest they cannot start into motion ; being in no state 
of chemical action thev cannot begin such action ; or being in action 
or motion, they cannot increase or decrease the intensity with which 
they act, voluntarily and of themselves. Their present rate and 
mode of action points to a beginning when th '•e must have been a 
beginner — and to an end, when, without such a Being to superin- 
tend and guide them, all will come to a "perfect equilibrium of 
rest" — "a state of universal death" and nothingness. Nor is this 
all. All along in the stages of the world's history, call it evr)lution 
or what you will, there has been constantly the occurrence of some 
new thing that can in no way be fully accounted for by what had 
occurred or been seen before. • 

Take as an example the appearance of the first living thing on the 
earth. Here were several tmngs that were entirely new — a union 
of the four elements, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon such 
as had not been in existence before, and cannot be produced now by 
any process known to the chemist. Here also, were life and 
growth, assimilation and the decomposition of carbonic acid gas at 
ordinary temperature. Above all, there was the miraculous phenome- 
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Bon of reproduction and perpetuation of the species; and finally thb 
death and decay of the individual. Nothing like it had been seen 
before and we do not know, even yet, exactly how it came about. 
We can give no scientific explanation of the occurrence. 

But we must remember our first principle — our fundamental 
fact, the scientific idea of the new age — that the particles, the atoms 
and molecules acted directly on each other, so far as any action of 
mere matter was concerned. We may no longer talk of heat, or of 
light, or of electricity, or of affinity as the clauses — these are but 
mere " ??w?rf«« of motion ; " and the great question with ns is how 
came the motion ? Who caused that? Nothing like it had occurred 
before ; perhaps nothing like it has occurred since. Were these 
particles of matter, atoms and molecules — eacli one of them, and 
individually, endowed at that time with life and personality — with 
intelligence and plan, with purpose and power of choice — or — 
was there a God and Creator who made this first living thing on 
earth — made it for his own pleasure and the glory of His own 
adorable Name ? 

Thus clearing the field of mere "objectified ab8traction3," we have 
three ultimate classes of objects, making up this universe, so far as 
we know it or any of its parts. 

1. Material objects. Most of them are visible to the ^eye — a few 
of the gases are not visible; but arc made known to us by their re- 
sistance when we attempt to compress them. I doubt if either of the 
other special senses, as smell, hearing, etc., ever enable us to cognize 
an object whose existence had, not been previously made known to 
us by one or the other of the two senses named, sight and touch. 

2. We have minds within, made known by thoughts and feelings, 
choice and will. They are, so far as we know, totally unlike material 
objects and have no property in common with them. 

3. And then in the third place, by a line of analysis and argumen- 
tation which! cannot follow out here, we have a Supreme Being, a 
Fprsonal First Cause and Creator of all things, who must have a 
nature and mode of being of His own which are in many respects 
unlike either finite mind or limited matter. He must be everywhere 
present without extension or extending from one place or point in 
space to another. He must be eternal with no current of thoughts 
or events coming and going to Him as they do us. He is no older 
than He was — He must be ever active and spontaneous in His 
activity — since with Him who was before all things else, there 
could have been hi first no refiex action like what occurs in our 
nerve* centres, nor yet any r^-action which forms so large a part of 
what we see in the phenomena of nature. 

Of course His mode of existence is beyond our comprehension; 
and our highest wisdom is to know Him — to know that He is and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him; and then, 
with adoring faith, follow on to know until in His light wo see the. 
light and know even as we are known. 
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ON TEACHING PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN ACADEMIES. 

Bj Professor Lb Rot C. Coolby. Ph. D., of Vassar College. 

According to the last published report of the Re^nts of the Uni- 
versity there are 235 schools of academic grade, subject to their visit- 
ation. Of this number 215 reported classes in physics and 172 in 
cheiulfetry. Besides physics and chemistry, other branches of science 
numbering from one to six were also being pursued in all these 
institutions. 

If now we consider the amount of time devoted to those branches, 
and the number of students engaged in the study of them, it will 
appear that the natural and physical sciences are relied on to furnish 
at least 25 per cent of all the academic education which is 
attempted in the State of New York. Nor is this large percentage 
likely to diminish. For, whether we ponsidor the multiplication of 
schools of science, or the modifications made in the long established 
classical colleges, or the wide-spread discussion of science in the 
educational as well as in the literary periodicals of the day, we must 
admit that science holds an un relaxing grasp on the educational 
spirit of the age. 

In view, of this conspicuous place which science holds in educa- 
tion, the relative value of science and classics is n subject of less 
importance than it was formerly thought to be. Not its relative, 
but the absolute value of science is what the friends of sound learn- 
ing should consider. It is in our schools, and we can not, at present, 
banish it if we would. In its aggregate demands on the time of the 
student, if we except that of the preliminary branches, it exceeds 
every other department of stud}^ Surely, if science possesses any 
educational virtue at all, it is the duty of educators to unite in an 
earnest endeavor to make the most of it. 

Accordingly it is ray purpose to-day, as far as I can in a few 
minutes, first, to point out the specific mental powers to which the 
energy should be applied ; and, second^ to describe what I believe 
to be the correct and practicable method of using it in the class room. 

I. Aims. 

The first effort of the sculptor is to conceive his ideal; the 
first act of the painter is to define his object. In every art 
skill is valueless in the absence of a definite purpose. The 
art of the educator is no exception. Whoever does not 
firat distinctly see the mental features which he would develop, 
wields his instrument at random, be it physical science, or mathematics 
or literature. But where shall we look for a candid enumeration of 
the mental powers which the study of science may be trusted to 
educate ? Scattered through the literature of our subject are to be found 
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extensive claims sombtimes stated vaguely, sometimes arbitrarily, and 
often urged with a kiud of enthusiasm which forbids conviction. The 
truth needs to be crystallized from this solution before it can be of 
service for educational purposes. I venture therefore to suggest the 
folI«)wing very simple principle by which to define the specific 
functions of science in the education of the mind. I hold that those 
menial activities which have been most prominent in the growth of 
science itself are the ones for whi^h science will furnish the most 
a^mndant and appropriate exerdfse and therefore those which can be 
the most successfully cultivated by the study of it. To know what 
these are we must consult the history of science and the biographies 
of scientific men. 

Now history teaches that the first eflTort in the growth of any 
science is to acimmulaie facts- — facts which are not to he found in 
books, which are unknown to tradition and which can be gathered 
only by a close and patient examination of nature. The fundamental 
exercise of mind in doing t^is, as has been so dften said, is observa- 
tion. But by observation I do not mean, as so many have meant, 
the simple exercise of the eye and the ear. I mean by observation 
an act of the judgment based on sensation. That which is useful in 
science is the obsi rvation which diticriminates, rejecting what is not 
essential and seizing the vital characters of rhe'olVject of its regard. 
This mental action through the senses has been absolutely indispen- 
sable to the progress of science, and consequently the study of science 
shduld be able to educate the mind in the habit of careful and dis- 
criminating observation of things and events. 

Another woik necessary to the growth of science is that of classify- 
ing facts, and this is done by comparison. Classifications are made 
by an analytical comparison which dissects facts and phenomena, 
detects likenesses, and discovers differences, and drops the results of 
observation into natural groups. The study of science should there- 
fore educate the mind in the habit of accurately comparing things 
and events. 

Then comes the process of inductive reasonings By the comparison 
of many facts, principles are suggested, and by tracing the relations 
of phenomena, laws are established. Indeed, to reach the broadest 
generalization is the end and aim of scientific research. But even 
when the laws of nature are among the simplest which tha human 
mind can contemplate, they are among the most difiicult to discover. 
Nothing short of implicit obedience to the severest demands of 
logic can ensure a safe passage from facts to principles and laws. 
Yet this is the constant effort of the scientist and on its success the 
progress of science has largely depended in all ages. The study of 
this department should therefore be expected to stimulate and 
strengthen the power of inductive reasoning in a degree which the 
pursuit of no other can reach. 

Moreover, that which has been called the ^' creative faculty " of 
the mind has been indispensable to the progress of science. We may 
call it the imagination if we are careful to define imagination. It 
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has been described as " that faculty by which the mind either' bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown or produces original thoughts, or 
new combinations of ideas frotn material stored up in the memory." 
Without the exercise of such a faculty there is no such thing as 
passing from the known to the unknown in the study of nature. 
Imagination thus defined enables the mind to feel all around a fact, 
or a group of facts, and gather up all its possible relationships. The 
expressidn of these possibilities are so many different hypotheses. 
They may be true or untrue, indeed, in a given case there may be 
several hypotheses, while there can be but one truth, and methods 
must then be devised by which to test them all and eliminate the 
false. This too is work for the " creative faculty." Faraday, Dalton 
and Draper were men of vivid imaginations ; so have been all those 
who have left indelible impressions on the science of their time. 
Now. if the pursuit of science demands this constant exercise, then 
should the study of science by the young, train the miud, by exercise, 
to skill and energy in the art of discovering truth. 

I may also speak of patient attention. Sir William Hamilton 
says that Newton replied to one who complimented him on his 
genius, " that if he had made any discoveries it was owing more to 
patient attention than to any other talent." 

I may mention clearness of ideas. Whewell says of Faraday " he 
appears to possess the idea of a polar force with the same eminent 
distinctness with which Archimedes in the ancient, and Stevinus 
in the modern history of science, possessed the idea of pressure, and 
when he cannot obtain these distinct modes of conception he is dis- 
satisfied and conscious of defect." 

To this list of mental qualities which have been needful to the 
growtii of science, I will add mental rectitude. The necessity of 
accepting truth only on sufficient evidence that it is truth, and of 
accepting it in opposition to former belief when demonstrated, is a 
lesson taught by the progress of true science in all ages. And the 
determination to recognize truth by the evidence it brings to its 
support is a mental characteristic of all successful investigators. Dr. 
Chalmers said of Newton, "he wanted no other recommendation for 
any onearticleof science than the recommendation ofevidence,andwith 
this recommendation he opened to it the chambers of his mind though 
authority scowled upon it, and taste was disgbsted by it, and fashion 
was ashamed of it, and all the beauteous speculation of former days 
was cruelly broken up by this announcement of a better philosophy and 
scattered like the fragments of an aeriaV vision over which the past 
generations of the world had been slumbering their profound and 
pleasing revery. But on the other hand should the article of science 
want the recommendation of evidence, ho shut against it all the 
avenues of his understanding, and although all antiquity had lent 
their suffrages to it, and all eloquence had thrown rround it the most 
attractive brilliancy, and all habit had incorporated it with every 
system, and all fancy had arrayed it in graces of the most tempting 
solicitation, yet was the steady and inflexible mind of Newton proof 
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against this whole weight of authority and allurement, and casting hig 
cold and unwelcoming look at the specious plausibility be rebuked 
it from his presence/' 

Thus have I enumerated the mental exercises which have been 
especially fruitful in the growth of science and in which on that 
account I claim that the study of this department of knowledge is 
especially adapted to educate the mind. And now in order to 
emphasize my answer to the question "can the pliysical science in 
our academies be made to be a genuine educational force, let me close 
this part of my paper with a summary. I propose a formula — I had 
almost said a creed — for adoption by every teacher of this branch of 
learning. It is as follows: I believe that education in its best sense is 
the cultivation of the habit and the power of right and successful 
action. I believe that mental energy can be acquired in no other 
way than by mental exercise. And 1 believe that the pursuit of 
.physical science can he made to furnish exercise in accurate observ- 
ation, careful comparison, logical inductive reasoning, imagination, 
patient attention, clear perception, and of that mental rectitude 
which allows no prejudice, no authority, and no personal preferences 
to afiEect the weight of evidence. 

II. Methods. 

Now wnerever the study of physical science has failed to verify this 
belief, the failure must, in my opinion, be charged to the account of 
a wrong motive or a wrong method in teaching it. Physics, for 
example, taught, as it too often is, for the mere sake of its liicts and 
because of its practical applications, must stand low in the scale of 
educational value* It is possible to know a great deal and yet to be 
uneducated. There are m education two essential constituents: it 
consists of mental discipline and information judiciously combined. 
Takenisingly and in the order of their nobility, mental discipline 
must outrank the knowledge of facts, but the acquisition of knowl- 
edge for the sake of mental discipline is the highest motive in edu- 
cation, and our formula recognizes this theory that mental energy 
and not simply mental fulness is the supreme end of any sound 
system of mental training. And again ; physics taught in the same 
way as metaphysics must, in the nature oi things, fall below in edu* 
cational value just as metaphysics would if taught in the way that 
physics should be. The hearty adoption of the spirit of our formula will 
therefore urge the science teacher to make a careful scrutiny of his prac- 
tice. What are his motives? What are his methods? In place of 
the accumulation of knowledge for the sake of facts, if this has been 
his object, ho will be led to substitute mental exercise for the sake 
of intellectual strength. For reading and recitation and a small 
gratuity of amusement by means of showy experiments, if this has 
been his method, he will substitute tiie study of things and the 
genuine enthusiasm which abounds whenever phenomena are treated 
as the symbols of truth. He will search after a method of teaching 
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that will bring the faculties enumerated into constant exertion and, 
if science itself is the outcome of their exercise, who can doubt that 
he will find the identical methods adopted hy the investigator to be 
the tnie and aaly safe methods for the educator also. 

At this point it becomes necessary to make a distinction between 
the sciences of observation and the sciences of experiment. The 
former are the so called " natural sciences," the latter are known as 
the ** physical sciences" among which physics and chemistry are 
chief. What has been said applies equally to both of these grand 
divisions, but now that we come to speak of practical methods we 
can no longer carry them along together because the methods pur- 
sued by their investigators are quite unlike. It may be said that 
even nature itself has taught us little of chemistry except through 
experiments. Her rocks and her plants and her animals reveal their 
characters and laws to our observation, but her chemistry does not. 
The laws of chemistry have been established wholly by experiment 
and the same is true of physics, except that the mathematics have 
sometimes suggested experimental work. Hereafter, then, 
we speak of the physical sciences only, and we say at once that the 
experimental method is alone the method true to their character. 
We may therefore safely say further that it is alone the method true 
to their educational power, and the only one by which the pursuit 
of them should be conducted in the class-room. 

What then is the experimental method in physical science? It 
may be described in brief, as one which compels the student him- 
self to make observations and comparisons, to infer and to general- 
ize, in a word, to exercise all the appropriate faculties of his own 
mind by what he himself does and sees. 

It will be seen that this definition of an experimental method 
excludes some things which are very often mistaken for it. In the 
first place it is not the study of the descriptions of experiments given 
in books. These descriptions are what somebody has said about 
experiments. They are the translation of what somebody else has 
seen and not the symbols themselves. One might as well read 
Pope's translation of Homer and call it the study of Greek, as to 
read the descriptions of experiments and call it the experimental 
study of physical science. 

In the second place this method is not exemplified in the usual 
form of the* illustrated lecture. To teach by lectures may be an 
experimental method so far as the instructor is concerned, while to 
the pupil it may not at all be the experimental method of study. Indeed 
the student often finds it to be his supreme duty to simply listen 
and remember, and the more lucid and beautiful tHe lecture, the 
less need there often is, for the vigorous exercise of his own mind. 
One mifirht as well expect to develop another's muscular strength 
by exhibiting the feats of an athlete, as his intellectual power by 
showing experiments in physical science. Books are useful and a 
formal lecture may have a certain value. Indeed books may be 
regarded as almost indispensable, but in my opinion the text book 
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is to be used only as a standard and a summary, to correct, system- 
atize and extend the knowledge which is first acquired by the study 
of experiments. 

It is the study of experiinetits which is the vital part in the experi- 
mental method. We will suppose, for example, that the subject is 
elementary chemistry. In the first place, it will be the office of the 
instructor to provide an apparatus and an outline of the work to be 
done with it ; it will then be the privilege of the student to observe 
and to record the results for himself as they appear under his own 
eye, and this too without aid, except indeed as the tottering steps 
of an infant may be aided for a moment by the timely grasp of a 
parent's hand. This record of results may be corrected by the 
instructor or, better, by comparison with a standard author, and 
experiments may be repeated where errors have occurred. This is 
the student's training in the habit of getting at truth by the careful 
observation of things. 

In the next place the student will be required to compare the 
substances which he has examined, in the light of his experimental 
facts, and, by discerning their similarities, bring them into groups, 
.and by further discovering their diflfererices, characterize tlie indi- 
viduals. 

He will further, according to his maturity, be guided along the 
way toward the principles which underlie the relations which have 
been discovered, and be directed to consider how hypotheses have 
sprung from the phenomena and the ground on which current 
theories have been accepted. 

And finally, all along this course of experiment and study a reli- 
able text-book will be of great value as a standard and a summary. 
In ca$e of advanced students an additional course of reading may be 
laid out by which his attainments will be broadened and deepened. 
In this way reading is subordinate to experiment and the library is 
a useful and necessary supplement to the laboratory. 

But the academic science teacher is saying "experiments are too 
costly and as for a laboratory we have none." Now it can be shown 
that the first of these objections is groundless and that the second is 
by no means fatal. 

Should he visit the technical schools where the experimental 
method is used, and, seeing the commodious rooms and large equip- 
ments provided for the purpose, believe that the method and this 
cost are inseparable there could be no wonder that he should shrink 
from it as a thing impracticable for him to attempt. But the method 
and the cost afe not inseparable. Actual trial has proved that the 
cheapening of apparatus need not sacrifice the vital qualities of the 
method. The simplest experiments are always the best, and oxygen, 
for example, will display its activity in a bottle wirh the same 
alacrity as in the most elegant vase. An apparatus should never be 
trivial nor unsightly, but the requirements of neatness and adapta- 
tion are the only limitations to its cheapness. 

That I might have something definite to say on this vital subject 
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of expense, I determined to purchase the necessary materials and 
arrange a set by which to show exactly w\hat I mean by simple and 
cheap apparatus. The box before you contains a complete arrange- 
inent which I devised for the study of gases, and I may say that very 
little it* any thing more as costly need be added to enable one to ^ve 
a very profitable course by experiment in all the usual subjects of 
elementary chemistry. 

I first visited the drugstore and obtained some wide-mouth bottles. 
There i^ one of common green glass in which the gas is to be gene- 
rated ; there are two larger ones as white and well formed as I could 
find, in which the gases are to bo collected and used, and two others 
of only two or three ounces capacit3% I next engaged the nearest 
carpenter to make this wooden support, and asked him to charge for 
it as much as any reasonable mechanic would be likely to ask — a 
request with which I am sure he complied. This flask, this funnel 
tube, these pieces of glass and rubber tubing I had to take at dealer's 
prices. A basin, some stripsof tin, together with some bits of candle 
and of iron, will complete the list of materials. 

I then pierced the corks with a hot wire and file, bent the glass 
tubes in the flame of an alcohol lamp which I made by passing a roll 
of tin for a wick holder through tlie cork of a small wide-mouth 
bottle, and put the whole together as it stands before you. On counting 
the cost, the sum total of money expended proved to be just $1.98. 

And yet I have said that this is a complete apparatus for the 
preparation and use pf gases. Whether the gas is lighter or heavier 
than air ; whether it can bo evolved without heat or only by the use 
oi it, and without regard to its solubility in water, it may be evolved 
either in the bottle or the flask, and may be collected by the dis- 
placement of air, in these bottle- receivers which when full can be 
removed at pleasure, for the purpose of examining the gas they con- 
tain. Moreover should we add to this collection a glass tumbler or 
two, as many test-tubes, an evaporating dish and a few otfier articles, 
costing, in the aggregate, another dollar, we should have an apparatus 
with which to study a very wide rangp of subjects in general 
chemistry. Then there are the necessary chemicals which must not 
be forgotten. Add the. price of these, and the total cost of our out- 
fit for the manipulation of gases, and many other substances, need 
not exceed five dollars. 

I believe that many students would gladly bear the expense and 
own the outfit themselves if they could be allowed to engage per- 
sonally in the study of chemistry by the use of it. This would re- 
move from the institution the last vestige of objection on the score 
of expense. All that would remain to be said on the instructor's 
part, is that "we have no laboratory." But to this we may 
answer, you have a recitation room, and perhaps a few sets 
of this apparatus can be placed on tables extemporized around 
the sides of it, or perhaps you can convert every alternate seat 
into a temporary table by supporting a board upon it. Some such 
inexpensive way is often practicable. 
14 
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But should it seem imposdible to place an outfit in the hands of 
every student, the case is still by no means hopeless. The advantages 
of experimental study may be secured in .a large decree, even when 
the experiments themselves are conducted by the teacher. E.emember 
that mental and not manual exercise is that which disciplines the 
intellectual powers. The danger is that the student will not be com- 
pelled to do his own seeing, make his own descriptions, draw his 
own inferences and express his own thoughts. Let the teacher who 
makes experiments for a class conquer the inclination to tell every- 
thing himself ; let him simply do the work and accompany it with 
here and there a judicious suggestion to guide the minds of his 
observers, and the vital elements in the experimental method will 
be preserved even in the absence of laboratory tables. So do the 
objections to the study of elementary chemistry, based upon the 
costliness of apparatus and the want of a laboratory, dwindle into 
insignificance. 

Similarly inexpensive sets of apparatus may be used in the study 
of the various branches of physics, but I must not extend this paper 
to descrilDo them. 

I have endeavored to show that the interests of sound learning re- 
quire that the physical sciences in our academies shall be used to 
educate for the sake of education, instead of for technical purposes ; 
to point out their specific function in the training of the mind, and 
to show that the experimental method of presenting them is 
theoretically correct and eminently practicable. 

Discussion. 

Secrcitary Murray said : — I would like in the absence of Pro- 
fessor St. John to say a word as to what he is doing in this line in 
the Albany Normal School. He was to have given us an account 
of his' worLat this Convocation, but illness has prevented him from 
being here. At Professor St. John^s suggestion the laboratory of 
the ^ ormal School has been so enlarged that now every member of 
the graduating class can be' trained in performing the ordinary 
experiments oi physics and chemistry. The apparatus used is, from 
choice, of the simplest description, and consists of articles which can 
be purchased at almost any country village at a cost of five or six 
dollars. The object of this training is to direct the attention of the 
teachers to the possibility of teaching these subjects with very simple 
and inexpensive apparatus, and thus making possible the more 
extensive and more satisfactory instruction in these branches. I 
regret that Professor St. John is not here to give us, as he expected, 
a practical illustration of this method. 

Professor Hall — I am not properly a teacher, and perhaps am 
out of place in saying any thing on this subject. However, it gives 
me great pleasure to see something of this kind brought before an 
assembly of teachers. A little more than fitty years ago, I was 
taught the elements of chemistry, and to use an apparatus which 
throughout the entire laboratory devoted to chemistry did not cost 
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more than $30. The experimental school estaWished by Mr. Van 
Rensselaer, in Troy in 1824, had for one of its principal objects the 
teaching of the natural sciences, and chemistry experimentally, and 
to teach these with a cheap and easily managed apparatus. For many 
years, and I might cite the names of many who have done much 
work in the world as teachers, — for many years these men worked, 
they graduated at th(B school, with, to be sure, a very moderate 
amount of information ; they taught others, who in their turn, ex- 
tended this information, and gradually there grew to be expensive 
laboratories, expensive apparatus; and yet I really believe that for 
many years, less has been taught in chemistry than there had been 
during the thirty years following the establishment of that school. 
It is a great gratification to find t'hat a teacher will go back to these 
simple methods in any place in the State of ^ew York. I may 
mention that in those years I have given a course of lectm*es where 
I have carried the entire chemical apparatus in a box, not more than 
two by three feet or thereabouts in size. With some little apparatus 
that I could name, I established a laboratory for the teaching of 
elementary chemistry, in places which were no more fitted for it 
than many of the barns and stables are at this time. It is a great 
misfortune for a student to be taught by lecture, if he is not allowed 
himself to perform the experiments. It is only by actual manipula- 
tion in such cases that the students acquire this knowledge, and at 
the same time in a way that no lecture, no teaching, no other mode 
than by actual experiment,^ will accomplish. 

Dr. PRATr — I am prompted to add a word from my own experi- 
ence, not as a teacher or even as an academy scholar, but as a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen years, in a country farm house. Before I ever 
saw any electrical apparatus, having studied Comstock's Philosophy, 
in a select school, I felt disposed to try some of the experiments we 
had studied about in the select school, especially those in electricity. 
So I hunted up a good sized bottle, with a conical depression in the 
bottom, through the apex of which I managed to knock a hole and 
then to mount this bottle on a crank shatt which I whittled out. 
Then I made a board platform and mounted this shaft in place 
on two uprights. The prime conductor I made of wood, and covered 
it with tin foil pasted on and smoothed as much as possible on the 
rounded ends of the wooden cylinder. This conductor was of course # 
properly insulated upon a glass rod. On the other side of the 
cylinder was the little cushion which I extemporized and coated 
with an amalgam which I made of mercury and tin foil. The .cushion 
was mounted upon a rude steel spring, securing the proper pressure 
of the cushion upon the cylinder. Then I began to experiment upon 
members of the family, including also the cats and dogs. These by 
the way were very sensitive, and would not submit to a second shock. 
Succeeding well thus far, I went on to make aLeydeii jar, and also 
an electrical battery, which I made with four ink bottles placed in a 
pail. Each of these bottles was tilled two-thirds full of blacksmith's 
iron filings, which were also placed around the bottles in the pail. 
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These filings were as good as tin foil and could be used with narrow 
necked bottles into which foil could not well be inserted. It only 
remained to connect the contents of the bottles with wires and 
furnish two of the bottles with metallic knobs to have a powerful 
electric battery. All this did not cost a single dollar, and I had all 
the satisfaction possible from experiments made with costly apparatus. 
What I have to say further is simply that scholars need not and 
should not depend whoUj upon their teachers. Some of them will be 
ingenious enough, and have inspiration enough, without teachers, to 
perform these experiments ; and certainly if the teachers set the 
example, there is no reason why a great many scholars in our acade- 
mies may not make various profitable experiments with very little 
pecuniary expense. 

Professor Backus — Mr. Chancellor, I wish to say a word with 
reference to an expression made by iny colleague (Professor Cooley), 
in which he left us to draw an inference. He speaks of his dispo- 
sition in determining to have his students do their own analysis to 
educate attention. No one here knows better thap I how thoroughly 
the practice corresponds with the preaching in his class. I wish to 
give an item of testimony, interesting to teachers in this matter. 
S'ormerly, the instruction given in chemistry followed that in logic 
and rhetoric. A modification made in the curriculum brought the 
teaching of chemistry to precede that of the other two subjects 
named. It became a very much easier matter to accomplish a given 
amount of work in teaching logic and rhetoric, after the transposi- 
tion than it had been before. Looking around at the work, I found 
no cause, to which I might attribute it excepting the thorough edu- 
cation of the attention that had been secured by teaching chemistry 
under the method here given. 
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MILITARY DRILL IN COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
Illustbated by that of the Albany Academy. 

r 

By Edward P.Watebbury, AM., President of the State Normal School at Albany. 

The earliest approach to military drill in the Albany Academy 
was in 183i\ when an expatriated Pole acted as drill sergeant. Only 
an occasional syllable of his name is remembered by the ancient boys 
of that period, but it is thought to have ended in a sneeze. lie 
taught the position of the soldier, the facings and marching. The 
boys were neither uniformed nor armed. Order was maintained by 
Joseph Henry, one of the faculty. He is well known as afterwards 
the celebrated secretary of the Smithsonian in Washington. 

In May, 1862, when the wliolci country was fevered with war ; 
when many believed that the Union was lost ; when the fates were 
arrayed against us; when the whole outlook indicated a strutrgle 
that, if prolonged at all, might last for a lifetime ; when old men 
might well despair, and strong men falter; then it was that the 
young, in ignorant and innocent enthusiasm, again illustrated, that 
" in the bright lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail." ' They 
never despaired of the Republic. It was in the May of that year 
when the boy might expect to grow up to be a soldier, that military 
drill was inaugurated in the Albany Academy. Dr. JDavid Murray, 
now Secretary of the Board of Regents, was in charge of the insti- 
tution ; -and Gen. John F. Rathbone, afterwards adjutant-general 
of the State, and who as brigadier-general in charge oi the barracks 
in this city, was then engaged in organizing and forwarding regi- 
ments to the seat of war, was one of the Academy trustees. To 
Gen. Rathbone is the credit greatly due that military drill was en- 
tered upon at that time ; and its new development, at a later period, 
was largely owing to his efforts and enthusiasm. 

Among the first regiments to leave the north was the Third New 
York Volunteers, organized and commanded by Col. Frederick 
Townsend, now adjutant-general of the State, tlimself an Acad- 
emy boy, a large number of his command were of those who had 
been students at the same school. This regiment was engaged in 
the first battle of the civil war, in which the organized forces of the 
two sections met in conflict ; and the first man to die in battle for 
the Union at Big Bethel was William 0. Cady, a boy, who, if mem- 
ory is not at fault, left the Academy to enlist. The youngest recruit 
that the school sent into the service was Archibald McClure Bush, 
who, at the age of sixteen, was a lieutenant on the staff of Gen. 
James 0. Rice, himself an Academy boy ; and when that gallant 
officer was killed in the battle of the Wilderness-^ his last words, 
^' Turn my face to the enemy " — young Bush was detailed to bring 
the remains of the general to Albany, after which he returned to 
his duty at the front. 
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From major-general to private, the history of the civil war is 
illustrated and adorned by the sufferings and the achievements of the 
boys of the Albany Academy. 

The military spirit was, of course, rife among the students; and 
when the opporcunity was presented to learn military drill, and in a 
mild way to submit themselves to military discipline, it was eagerly 
embraced. 

A battalion was formed under the command of Charles E. Smith 
^ as major. Mr. Smith, who was then a member of the faculty, was 
a graduate of the Academy. Afterwards as aid to Gen. Eathbone, 
military secretary of Gov. Fenton, editor of the Albany Express, 
and of the Albany Journal, and now editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, he has achieved brilliant successes in various fields. 

With Major Smith in command, the battalion paraded 120 men. 
They were armed with condemned Springfield muskets, the property 
of the State. They wore no uniform but a military cap. They 
had neither equipments, guidons nor colors. The oiBcers provided 
themselves with swords. Notwithstanding a lack of paraphernalia, 
the battalion was well drilled, and its members attained a good de- 
gree of prbliciency in the facings, and manual of arms, and in march- 
ing. Dress paraides were held in the Academy Park and on the 
parade groi^nd, now the eastern part of Washington Park. The 
muskets stood in racks in the Academy, and were a source of anxiety 
to all that neighborhood, when the riots occurred in New York 
city, and mysterious whispers and half-hushed murmuring through 
this city gave rise to rumors that we, too, were to be exposed to mob 
violence — for nothing but window panes protected the muskets from 
the hands of the evil disposed. For several years, the drill went 
steadily on ; and, occasionally, a boy left the ranks to join those who 
were engaged in the actual conflict ; but, as the war came to a close, 
and the general interest in military matters abated, the battalion 
fell away, and became a thing of the past. Had it been uniformed, 
it might have continued to exist. Yet the traditions remained, and 
the passing generations of school-boys remembered the stories ot 
what had been. 

The organization now known as the Albany Academy Cadets 
is a creation of the year 1870. For various reasons, the prosperity 
of the Academy had waned, and what had been a school of several 
hundred boys numbered but about seventy. 

At this time of low tide, Dr. Merrill E. Gates became the prin- 
cipal of the institution, and he and the other trustees revolved in 
their minds various projects that would awaken interest in the 
school, give it a legitimate popularity and add to its usefulness. Dr. 
Gates and Gen. Rathbone proposed that uniform and drill should 
be adopted. The propositioA was received by the other trustees with 
a disapproval that was almost or entirely unanimous. The two gentle- 
men persisted in* their scheme with what they themselves knew was 
sagacious firmness, but which to the other members of the board must 
have appeared to border upon obstinacy. The two advocates argued 
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the matter. They said : ''Drill is the best exercise the boys can 
have ; it trains every muscle ; it develops strength ; it sets the boys 
up ; it gives them good chests and plenty of breathing room, and so, 
greatly increases thelnng power, assists the circulation of the blood 
and conduces to health ; it is an elegant accomplishment ; taking 
boys at the most awkward age, it teaches them what to do with arms 
and legs that they seem always wanting to put into' their pockets ; 
it gives a repose of manner not otherwise acquired in years; it 
gives a walk that is a thing of beauty instead of a misery to the be- 
holder ; it gives a self-reliance never otherwise obtained. 

** It has its mental and its moral uses; it teaches a quick, accurate 
and sustained attention, of which the boy builder of air castles arid 
dreamer of dav dreams, knows nothing — it teaches what the Amer- 
ican boy of all others needs to learn, obedience without waiting to 
be battered with an argument, or transfixed with a syllogism. Further, 
the uniform will be but a slight extra expense to the parents, prob- 
ably none ; for nature has ordained that in this climate clothing 
must be worn — clothing in the shape of uniform will be cared for 
and preserved ; and as to tHose things worn with it, hair, teeth, 
hands, and feet, these will be looked alter with a personal neatness 
born of a cadet suit, military habits and female admiration. The 
submission without debate, incident to the soldierlv bearing of a 
closed mouth, will introduce a hale von peace and calm mto the homes 
of the boys and into the school ; and this docility transmitted by de- 
scent shall appear in the future, a blessing that shall render the labors 
of coming generations of governors, legislators, judicial officers, 
teachers and boards of trustees, a delight rather than a burden." 

Thus, 01* in words like these, the two trustees: the others gasped, 
and consented. The experiment was made under the authority of a 
unanimous vote. There has not been a day since tliat time w^hen a 
motion to reconsider would have received a single voice. A mili- 
tary committee of the board w^as appointed, consisting of Gen. 
Rathbone, chairman ; Trustee Waterbury ; and the principal. That 
committee has remained unchanged for twelve years It has never 
known a disagreement. 

The present battalion consists of A, B and companies, con- 
taining commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates, 
a total of about one hundred and fifteen. The largest boys are in 
A company, the smallest in company. The officers are appointed 
by the principal, who is commander-in-chief. He is aided by the 
remainder of the faculty, who form his personal staff. Thejlat of 
the principal is all-powerful; by his breath the officers are made ; 
at his will they are reduced to the ranks. It is not intended that 
office and promotion shall depend entirely on proficiency in the mil- 
itary exercises and deportment; for in such qase, a boy whose 
tastes ran in that direction, might neglect his academic studies, and 
aim only to excel in drill, looking to rank as his reward. Officers, 
in addition to being good soldiers, are expected to take and maintain 
a good position in their class. The cadet commandant of the bat- 
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talion wears the oak leaf of major. The company officers are cap- 
tain, lieutenants, and the usual subordinates, who arc generally pro- 
moted in coursq, but wlio have no right to demand such promo- 
tion. There are also non-commissioned battalion officers. The 
color-guard bear a flag that was a gift to the school. Three pairs 
of guidons have been presented by the ladies ; the first of heavy 
white silk with heavy bullion fringe ; the second, elegantly em- 
broidered by'the fair hands of the giver; the third, artistically 
painted by the pretty hands of the lovely young girls who bestowed 
them. 

The drum corps is composed of Academy soldiers who have been 
carefully and successfully instructed in their art and mystery, in the 
practice of which they are a credit to the force. The drums belong 
to the Academy. The first equipments were presented by the trustees ; 
others have since been purchased by the members of the battalion. 

The uniform is of cadet gray cassimere as being a color that least 
readily, shows soil. The officers wear a frock coat, gold stripes, and 
the regulation shoulder straps ; tiie privates, a jacket and trowsers 
trimmed with black cord. The uniform is neat, serviceable and 
handsome, and costs little it any more than an ordinary suit. In re- 
gard to it, no complaint as to the extra expense has been made by 
any patron of the school. The officers procure swords and equip- 
ments at their own cost. The arm is alight cadet breech-loading 
rifle furnished with bayonet. On joint resolution of both houses of 
the Legislature, the same approved by the executive, the adjutant- 
general was authorize J to furnish rifles to the cadets. The safety 
and proper care of the guns are secured by an individual bond given. 
by a number of the trustees. 

The boys do not drill, on an average, more than two hours a week. 
The more advanced soldiers do not commence the military exerci-es 
much before the second quarter, as there always is an awkward 
squad of new boys at the beginning of the year ; and these must bo 
brought into shape. They are instructed and set up by any officer 
of the battalion, detailed by the commander-in-chief ior tha*^ <hity. 

The drill instructor has been generally an officer of tlui N.uional 
Guard, one who has shown himself an adept as a military in- 
structor. The battalion is at present taught by Col. Phistercr, 
A. A. Gen., S. N. Y., an accomplished officer and excellent disci- 
plinarian. The drills are conducted by the Cadet Major and com- 
pany officers under the inspection of the instructor. The company 
officers punish with demerits which are reported by tliem to tlie 
Adjutant, by him to the Major, and by the latter to thecommand- 
er-in chief, to whom also any cadet who thinks himself aggrieved 
has the right of appeal. 

Once a vear the command goes on its annual excursion, invading 
some neighboring city or village. It leaves on an early train, and re- 
turns by nine o'clock in the evening. On the excursion, military or- 
der is, of course, somewhat relaxed, except when the battalion is 
formed. The sports are base ball, foot races, egg races, shooting at 
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a target with a cross bow, the tug of war, and various other games 
to fill full the happy time. The Cadets are not allowed at this, or at 
any other time, to tire their rifles, to carry pistols, or tp indulge in 
any .dangerous recreations. No accident has ever marred the en* 
joyment of an excursion. The boys have thus visited Saratoga 
Springs, the grave of Ellsworth, Pittsfield, Hudson and Catskill. 
Before leaving these places, in all of which they have been hospi- 
tably received, the command went over a route of march and gave a 
dress parade. The expense to each cadet for car fare, dinner and 
band, for an excursion, is limited to four dollars. 

As incentives to drill, and the acquisition of soldierly qiialifica- 
tiohs, three beautiful medals have been given. General John F; 
Rathbone has presented to the Academy the Rathbone military 
medal, to be awarded annually to that member of the battalion who 
shall have excelled in military discipline and deportme;nt during the 
year; no student to receive it a second time. A second military 
medal has been awarded at the close of the academic year to that 
member of the battalion who has been excelled by but one in mili- 
tary discipline and deportment during the year, no student to 
receive it a second time. For several years past this medal has been 
presented by Erastus Corning, Esq., of the board of trustees. The 
Gansevoort C company military medal, the gift of Mrs. A. 
Lansing, in memory of her brother, Col. Gansevoort, late U. S. A., 
is awarded to that member of C company who shall have excelled in 
military discipline and deportment during the year; no student to 
receive it a second time. Besides these regular medals, others have 
at times been given by individuals and by A company. Tenth 
Separate battalion, N. (r. S. N. Y., which has always shown a warm 
interest in the cadets. 

The great event of the year for the battalion, and one of the city 
gala days, is that of the annual review and competitive drill for 
awarding the medals. The time is the third or fourth week in 
June ; the place is "Washington park ; the locality is the croquet 
ground which has been assigned by the park commissioners for 
the purpose. The park settees are placed around the ground 
for the use of the ladies. The weather is always fine. The June 
foliage and grass are in fullest luxuriance, the beautiful green 
is heightened by contrast with the bright dresses and hats of 
the ladies whose bright eyes are the encouragement, and whose 
smiles and applause are the reward of the young soldier. The in- 
spiring strains of martial music float upon the air. The Cadets, pre- 
ceded by band and drum corps, appear, the police ]>reserve order. 
The military committee aided by others of the board of trustees 
have a general supervision. First, the review. The reviewing 
oflScer is sometimes the governor and his staff as in the case of 
Governors Hoffman, Dix and Robinson, sometimes the adjutant- 
general or a general officer attached to his staff. 

Next comes the competitive drill for the medals which are awarded 
by judges invited by the military committee of the board of trustees. 

.15 
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It is well that the judges should consist of gentlemen who are en- 
tirely unacquainted with any of the cadets, as in such way the least 
danger of any suspicion of favoritism is avoided ; and boys are sus- 
picious creatures. The Cadets are drilled by officers of the battalion, 
commencing with company C, that these smaller soldiers may rest 
during the drill of B and A companies, and thus be fresh for the 
crucial contest with the more fully developed Cadets. Each com- 
pany is drilled, those who make mistakes being thrown out until 
out six remain. Then the section of eighteen, composed of the three 
sixes is practiced in the manual and facings until the judges have 
made their decision. A squad of six or seven remains, and among 
these are the three medal boys ; which they are is known only to 
the committee until the awards are made and the medals are pre- 
sented on the evening of commencement. In 1878 the committee 
of award was composed of three lieutenants of the regular army 
who were serving on the academic staff at West Point ; with them 
were two lieutenants in the navy. They all spoke highly of the 
drill, the marching and the military bearing of the boys, and ex- 
pressed surprise that so excellent results were secured without con- 
stant and. severe marking and punishment. There have been few 
committees of award of which one member was not a graduate of 
West Point, or was not or had not been an officer in the regular 
anny or in the navy. 

The whole city believes in the Academy and its methods ; and the 
battalion is a city pet and favorite. Its manual, marching and move- 
ments are hailed with applause whenever the command is seen on 
the street. 

The drill has been a complete success from its inception. It has 
recruited the school which now numbers three hundred and fifty. 
It is not meant to credit this increase in numbers entirely to the 
drill, for the course of instruction has been so admirably arranged, 
and the teaching has been of so high an order that the school must 
have grown. Sut the success came so much the sooner by reason 
that tne uniform and drill were a perpetual advertisement and 
helped to give the boys content and pride in all their school work. 
Boys are essentially democratic and welcome what puts them all on 
the same level, so that none shall excel except by his personal quali- 
ties^ his abilities and his manliness. 

It will be a great advance in the economy and administratiQn of 
girls' schools when an inexpensive, pretty, uniform dress is adopted 
for the students. 

Every theoretical assertion made by the two trustees in regard to 
the value of the military feature in the Albany Academy has become 
accomplished, unless that in reference to hereditary docility be ex- 
cepted; and it is believed that time will prove the truth of that. 
The drill has more than fulfilled the expectations of its friends ; 
enemies it has none. 

A more or less successful attempt has been made to introduce the 
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battalion into some of our colleges to which military instructors from 
the regular army have been detailed. Perhaps the experiment has 
been made at the wrong end of the line. If the college students, 
pretty old boys, had been drilled in the preparatory schools, it is 
more likely they would have been ready for similar work when they 
reached their Alma Mater. That an awkward freshman should be 
averse to exposing his uncouth movements to the laughs and jeers 
of bystanders is not strange. It is not surprising that a soldierly 
freshman, an elegantly drilled man, should dread the disagreeable 
dullness and dreary routine of standing in line and trying to work 
in unison with the members of the awkward squad while they are 
trying to acquire the most elementary military ideas and movements. 
But if from all the academies and high schools, soldiers had been sent 
up ready for advanced drill ; they would have formed a battalion that 
would have been the pride of the college, the glory of the college 
town, and the wonder of the adjacent parts of the State, It would 
have ciist even boating and ball playing into the shade. 
^ If drill is valuable and important in colleges, then in the feeders 
of the colleges it is indispensable. That it can be successfully es- 
tablished and maintained in many academies and high schools is 
; roved by the past twelve years' experience of the Albany Academy, 
'he uniform, as we have seen, is a matter of little difficulty and little 
expense. If they could not be otherwise managed, well-titting over- 
alls and blouses of blue jean could be worn over the ordinary suit. 
With black tape, the gradations of rank could be indicated. A 
battalion so uniformed, and wearing white cross-belts and a military 
cap, would present a soldierly appearance. The salary of a drill- 
master need not be burdensome, as the State abounds in old soldiers 
where there is a scarcity of the National Guard. The time taken 
from books would not be missed : it need not exceed two or three 
hours a week, and can be taken from that devoted to other exercise 
necessary for health. The military work should be made a part of 
regular school duty, and thus be compulsory ; for the young are apt 
to weary of sameness and long for change, in this respect resembling 
those of more advanced years. The same reasoning that proves the 
wisdom of introducing the military feature into any of the schools 
spoken of, applies with evefa greater force to the normal schools 
which are the direct children of the State. The men teachers who 
go out from these schools should be well drilled men fully compe- 
tent to give instruction in the school of the soldier. 

The American form of government, as administered in the rural 
districts, our thinly settled localities, is doubtless the best the world 
has ever seen. Person and property are ])rotected, and justice is 
administered, while the burdens that the government imposes are 
so light as to be practically unfelt. Were the whole country agri- 
cultural, we can nardly imagine a desire for change. Whether that 
government, so successful in part, has been equally admirable among 
compact populations, is not a matter of speculation or uncertainty. 
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The overcrowded countries of Europe send to our shores a multitude 
politically uneducated, who know nothing of the American idea of 
self-government. Of these, a large proportion locate in the cities of 
our State. Thousands of our native born youth grow up to a vicious 
manhood untrained and unrestrained. The lawless, the law-defying 
and the law-breaking are a constant menace. Thus our cities con- 
tain a large and increasing number of those who are rightly denomi- 
nated dangerous classes, and the doubt arises whether in a not dis- 
tant future these masses can be controlled. 

The State of New York is a nation of more than 5,000,000. 
More than half its inhabitants now live in cities. We are becoming 
a State of cities ; the cities are growing rapidly. Here, with us, the 
first real trial of our system as applied to municipalities must be met. 
The question of momentous interest is : Are we preparing for the 
crisis? What are the reserve resources of the civil authorities for 
preserving order and enforcing the laws ? The support of the civil 
arm is the National Guard. To it every citizen owes service. On 
the continent of Europe such service is compulsory, and all classes 
of citizens meet in the ranks. With us such service must be volun- 
tary. We can induce our educated young men to enter the National 
Guard only by developing in them a fondness for military drill and 
discipline ; and this must be done in those schools which give ad- 
vanced education. Hundred of boys drilled in the Albany Academy 
have become members of the National Guard. The academies and 
high schools can be made nurseries for our State military. The 
only real difficulty in introducing military drill is to obtain arms 
ana equipments. Let the State assume this expense, and for no 
other money that it disburses will it receive so many and so valuable 
returns. Let the normal schools be furnished with arms and equip- 
ments and be directed to initiate drill. Let any college, academy or 
high school under the care of the Regents receive from the State 
arms and eduipments as a loan under conditions: 

First — That such institutions agree to uniform at least forty- 
eight students and have them drilled for two hours a week for not 
less than twenty-eight weeks in a year, the drill-master to be a man 
approved by the adjutant-general. 

Second — That the trustees give a bond satisfactory to the ad- 
jutant-general for the safety and proper care of the arms and 
equipments. 

Third — That the inspector-general make an annual or more fre- 
quent inspection of each battalion or company, and report to the 
adjutant-general as to its drill, discipline, advancement and its 
care given to and the condition of its arms and equipments. 

Fourth — Whenever, in his opinion, the interests of the State re- 
quire, the adjutant-general shall reclaim from any school the arms 
and equipments thus loaned by the State. 

Whatever arms the State has lying idle could thus be put to ex- 
cellent purpose. For the use siinply of the arms, the State could 
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secare the uniforming and drilling of several thoasand young men 
who would be drilled at an age when drill is best acquired; men 
ready themselves to become members of the National Guard ; or 
should the emergency arise, themselves competent to instruct re- 
cruits in the school of the soldier.. The expenses of such a plan 
should be borne by a special appropriation, and shonld not be made 
a burden on the amount now given by the State for the support of 
the National Guard. 

If military drill is useful in the schools and necessary to the State, 
then a sagacious governor and wise legislators should see that it be 
encouraged. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

By Professor Horatio S. White, of Cornell University. 

A reoent examination of the position which French and German 
hold in the courses of the schools and colleges of this country has 
produced some results which may be of interest to those engaged 
m the cause of education. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
for your attention these results, together with a few reflections sug- 
gested by the subject itself. 

It may be said here that the starting point of the inquiry was 
the general question whether a knowledge of both French and 
German might fairly be demanded of applicants for admission to our 
colleges and universities. This inquiry naturally entailed an inves- 
tigation on the one hand into the present condition of the study of 
modem languages in the college, and on the other hand into thef^tate 
of preliminary instruction in the school. To this end, a large num- 
ber of catalogues, reports of boards of education, of local and State 
superintendents of instruction, and of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education were examined, and upwards of a thousand 
•circulare were prepared, asking for the following information : 
whether both French and German were taught in the institution 
addressed ; whether the instruction was given by foreign teachers, 
or by American teachfers who had studied abroad, or by teachers who 
had learned these languages in this country ; and finally, information 
was also requested concerning the text books employed in such 
branches, and the length of the^ required or optional courses. 

These were sent out to all the colleges and universities of the 
United States, to all the high schools, normal schools and academies 
of this State and of Ohio, to county superintendents of various States, 
and to many schools and educational officials throughout the country. 
Of course such an examination, being unofficial, and relying for full- 
ness of response solely upon the courtesy of those addressed, must 
necessarily be quite incomplete. From these difEerent sources, how- 
ever, an apparently sufficient amount of data was collected, and the 
result of the examination may be summed up as follows : 

As regards the colleges and universities of the United States, a 
careful examination of their language courses has shown that in 
the great majority of cases French and German are regularly taught 
during two, three or four years, the few exceptions occurring chiefly in 



the southern States. The instruction is generally given either by 
foreigners, or by Americans who have studied abroad. Not al- 
ways, however, do the instructors who are employed possess special 



training for their work, and often they are engaged in teaching 
other branches, too. In view of the large number of foreigners thus 
occupied among us, it is also interesting to note how often Ameri- 
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cans who have studied abroad are preferred to the former class. 
The dissatisfaction arises from various causes. Discipline is not 
always maintained in the best manner. English idioms may 
be imperfectly understood, and the idioms of the foreign tongue 
are therefore imperfectly rendered. Methods of teaching alien to 
our institutions are employed, and so the final results are unfavor- 
able. In many cases the foreigner does not teach his own language, 
or is not himself a pure native. Bohemians, Haytians, and Canadi- 
ans, are found teaching French; Dutch and Belgians, teaching 
German. In one institution, the latter language is taught by a 
Russian who studied in Leipzig ; while a knowledge of French is 
imparted by a Spaniard educated at Oxford. But tne best instruc- 
tion is often given by intelligent and faithful foreigners, and the 
disappointment to which I have alluded may frequently be caused 
by the common hallucination that every European is by virtue of 
his origin to be considered a linguistic light. These various evils, 
however, are beginning to disappear in proportion as the study of the 
modern languages is becoming more and more prominent. Paris 
and Germany are filled with American students, fitting themselves 
for professional and scientific pursuits, and when a demand for ad- 
vanced teaching in the modern languages is seriously felt, special 
preparation wiU readily be obtained and a supply of trained teachers 
created. The system of traveling scholarsnips already in vogue 
might be enlarged and extended as it^already is in Germany, so as to 
become serviceable to utilize for future employment the fresh 
blood perennially pulsating through the veins of the Alma Mater. 

This increased study of the modern languages must inevitably be 
gained at the expense of the ancient languages. 

Without debating the merits of this inveterate controversy, it is 
useless to deny that on the continent and in England, as well as in 
this country, the tendency to surrender the classics for the sake of 
science and the modern languages is strong and growing. The re- 
ward for studying French and German in comparison with the 
reward for studying Greek and Latin, seems so much greater and 
more speedily attained, the enjoyment more intense, the command 
of a new and rich literature more quickly gained, the power over lan- 

fuage more varied and available, and the practical benefits so palpa- 
le, that many of us now present may in later years, amid an alien 
generation, regretfully recur to the obsolescent study of the classics 
as one of the intellectual luxuries of our youth. 

However this may be, it will^ be safe to conclude that in pro- 
portion as more thorough or more advanced instruction in the 
modern languages is seriously desired, the colleges and universities 
may be trusted to provide for it by a suflSicient equipment of their 
teaching force. 

But would the condition of the secondary school warrant such an 
increase in the amount of entrance requirements at colleges as would 
force applicants to search for proper elementary instruction outside 
their wails % Casting a glance over the country at large, it appears 
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that in the eastern States, while both French and German are taught 
in varying proportion, the preference is given to French. In New 
York State tne study of German preponderates. In the western 
States the study of German is decidedly in the ascendancy ; but in 
the southern States both languages are quite neglected.. The in- 
struction everywhere is given generally by Americans who have had 
no foreign training, and such teachers as a rule have had no special 
preparation for this kind of instruction, but impart it in addition to 
their regular work. Teachers of foreign birth are sometimes em- 
ployed, but it is noticeable, as the case was with college instruction, 
that such teachers are rarely as satisfactory as Americans who have 
been educated abroad. Of the latter class, however, few are to be 
found in the secondary schools. 

The courses are either entirely optional or admit a choice between 
the two languages, and the length of time depends in some measure 
upon the desire of the student to continue. 

. Examining for a moment a few details, by way of illustration,, it 
appears that one-half of the higji schools and normal schools in 
Maine' teach no modern languages. In New Hampshire the propor- 
tion of those not teaching French and German is even larger, while 
in the remainder the balance is in favor of French. 

In New York State, of the schools which have returned replies, 
about one-half teach both languages, twenty per cent teach German 
alone, ten per cent teach French alone, and twenty per cent neither. 
Three-fourths of the teachers learned the languages in this country, 
the remainder being either foreigners or Americans educated abroad. 
It is probable that full returns would present a showing even less 
favorable. 

Ohio possesses a large German element, and in the year 1880, 
about 40,000 pupils studied German in the public schools against 
about 400 who studied French. Yet of 88 counties, in 21 no German 
was taught, and in 79 no French ; and in many of the public schools 
of Ohio, the children being of German parentage, are not taught 
German, but are merely taught their ordinary lessons in German. 
Returns from a majority of the high schools and academies of Ohio 
show that about one-eighth teach both languages, that a little more 
than three-dghths teach German alone, and a little less than one- 
half teach neither. Of the teachers, not quite one-half are Germans 
or German- Americans, and the remainder are Americans with no 
foreign training. 

In Michigan, out of 186 graded schools, with 99,606 students en- 
rolled, 26 schools taught 417 students in French, and 53 schools 
taiight 2,332 students in German. 

In Minnesota, out of 85 towns having schools, in 73 neither 
French nor German was taught. 

In Georgia, of 130 high schools, 105 gave instruction in neither 
language, 5 taught French, 4 taught German, and 16 were 
doubtful. 

Although the modern languages are but slightly cultivated in the 
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soatb, the condition of education has improved so much that the 
trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund have decided to discon- 
tinne their aid to public schools except in a few special cases, and to 
employ the fund for the preparation of teachers. Their belief is that 
they have attained their primary object of having the several States 
espouse the cause of popular edncation ; and they announce that 
they will now address themselves to their secondary aim — of elevat- 
ing these schools by means of more competent teachers. It is proba- 
ble, however, that for some time to come the modern languages will 
receive but little attention in the southern schools* 

From the above investigation then, however incomplete it has 
been, one may conclude that a thorough provision for competent 
elementary instruction in French and German is not generally to be 
found in the secondary schools. 

Correspondence was also exchanged with several prominent insti- 
tutions of learning, in order to test the state of feeling at such cen- 
ters on the subject. The following extracts are made from the 
replies received : 

The president of Harvard University writes: *' There never has 
been question here of abolishing this (elementary) instruction. We 
need the elementary work as the basis for our more advanced work, 
-and with secondary schools in their present state, I should not know 
where to look for an adequate basis, if we gave up our elementary 
elasses.". 

The president of Williams College, until last year professor of the 
Oerman language and literature at Yale College, writes : " I think 
Yalcf College is not ready to give up elementary German, believing 
that as a study in philology and a grammatical discipline it is useful, 
and that the preliminary study of it in most schools is unsatisfactory 
as a foundation.' ' A professor at New Haven writes : " Yale's treat- 
ment of modern languages is still in a kind of experimental, condi- 
tion, so that, I fear that no very valuable inference can be drawn 

from our practices I don't think there is likely to be a change 

very soon in our treatment of German and French. The professor 
of modern languages would rather prefer that students in French 
should come to him tabula rasa^ — ne findfe defective pronunciation 
and great inequalities of acquisition such an obstacle How- 
ever, the matter has not been up for serious consideration, and there- 
fore I can only give you individual views and impressions." 

The professor of the German language and literature at the Johns 
Hopkins University, recently appointed professor of modern lan- 
guages in Hamilton College, writes : " We do not feel strong enough 
to require French and German for admission. We would like to 
insist upon it very much. Our collegiate course is entirely elect- 
ive. Iwow when a student elects French and German he can- 
not be admitted into the lowest class unless he knows the ele- 
ments. We have never admitted any beginners. They must pick 
it up somewhere before they can come in. So, here is this incon- 
sistency. We don't require German and French for admission to 
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the University, but do require the elements for admission to our 
classes. I hope the day is not far off when we can require modern 
languages." 

The professor of modern languages in the University of Oiucin- ' 
nati, a well-known center of German population, writes: ''It has 
always been my opinion that a college or university has no business 
with elementary instruction in such languages as French and Ger- 
man. In so doing it wastes its time and fritters away its resources. 
.... But with regard to the institution hep, the status is any thing 
but satisfactory. The high schools, from which we draw the greater 
part of our pupils, were planned before our University was started,, 
and are weak in various points The result is that the Uni- 
versity has felt itself obliged to maintain beginning classes both 
in French and German. Inave striven against this, but hitherto in 
vain. Still I have not given up all hope.'' 

The professor of English and German literature at Washington 
University, in St. Louis, another city containing a large German ele- 
ment, writes : *' The question of abolishing instruction in elementary 
French and German has never been raised here. Our practice has 
varied somewhat. At present we require for admission an element- 
ary knowledge of either French or German, instruction being given 
to beginners in both languages in the undergraduate classes. We 
have settled upon this as the most expedient course fpr us." 

And finally, the professor of modern languages and literature in 
Michigan University writes : "So far as I know, the question of abol- 
ishing elementary instruction in French and German has never been 
broached here, and I am sorry to say that I do not believe there is any 
near prospect of any such step being taken. Several of our schools in 
the State give satisfiictory instruction in either French or German, a- 
few in both, but many of our students come from schools where 
neither is taught. All this class of students would be shutout by re- 
quiring either language or both. But that is not all. There are many 
complaints already in the State as to the burden put upon the schools 
by the requirements for admission to the classical course. I don't 
believe it would be possible to add to them French or German, or,^ 
still worse, French and German. I hope the time may coratj when 
this can be done, and shall certainly welcome any movement from 
any quarter which seems likely to hasten this time." 

At present, then, it seems improbable that any united effort could 
be made by the leadingcoUeges to raise the standard of entrance. 
Even institutions like Harvard and Michigan, having an intimate 
connection with the preparatory schools which supply them, seem to 
hesitate at such a step ; Avhile the influence of individual institutions 
is not so decided that their single leadership would create a follow- 
ing. Thestep in question, therefore, would undoubtedly be attended 
with at least a temporary loss in students for the institution taking it. 
The general advisability, however, of elevating the character of the 
work done by a college or university, through a gradual raising of 
the standard of entrance requirements, and a corresponding elimina- 
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tion of rudimentary teaching, will readiy be admitted. The ques- 
tion of increasing these requirements so that the plane of a true uni- 
versity may finally be reached, we may therefore, properly leave to 
be discussed and decided by those in whose hands the nnal trust 
and responsibility in each case are placed. 

It is with some diffidence that I approach the question of the treat- 
ment of French and German in the schools ; for to many of you the 
practical difficulties surrounding the subject must be far better known 
than to myself. One evident defect, however, is the lack of efficient 
instructors. In this State, for example, French and German are 
taught chiefly by teachers who have never been abroad- Some of 
thqse, to be sure, have paid special attention to the modem lan- 
guages, by securing competent instruction at home ; and in the larger 
cities the teaching is often fully adequate. But inf the majority of 
schools the members of the educational force are expected to instruct 
in a variety of subjects, and sometimes to qualify at notice for new 
branches ; while the modern languages are not considered import- 
ant enough to warrant the engagement of a special teacher. 

It is manifest, even to the casufl observer, that much difficulty must 
arise at the outset from the anomalous position occupied by nearly all 
our secondary schools. Is the high school or academy to become the 
cap and crown of our common-school system, or should it rather form 
a link in the great chain of educational institutions, beginning with 
the Kindergarten, or the primary department, and ending only when 
the utmost sources of learning and piety hav0 been drained of their 
supplies ? 

This alternative must be decided before any satisfactory and con- 
sistent curriculum can be arranged. But in practice, must not a 
compromise be frequently, made, in order that the interests of the 
majority who step from *the halls of the school directly into the 
arena of active life may be harmoij^zeA with the interests of the as- 
piring minority who continue to follow more studious paths ? And 
here, again, the admirable educational system of Germany might 
afford us much assistance. Disturbing local influences, — the ebb 
and flow of popular feeling regarding educational questions, the oc- 
casional raids made for political purposes upon the school system, 
and the consequent fluctuation of appropriations — contribute also to 
unsettle the equilibrium of that delicate and complex organization 
which is so constructed that if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. 

The proper method of teaching the modern languages it is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss. The comparative advantages of 
the so-called old and new systems of instruction, the choice of text 
books, the proper proportion of grammar, composition and conversa- 
tion, of literary and philological work, are interesting questions of de- 
tail. But your attention has been invited this evening more particu- 
larly to an examination of the actual condition of instruction in these 
languages, and to the desirability of establishing some co-ordination 
between the modern language courses in the lower and higher 
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iustitutions of leaminff. The university is helpless without the 
school. Let the schools uniformly, provide for instruction in French 
and German. Let the study of these languages be wholly or in part 
optional in order that the curriculum may not be overburdened, 
while the desired .opportunity may nevertheless be aflForded to those 
intending to enter the college or university requiring such lan- 
guages. 

It is not a solution of the question to require only one modern 
language on entering college; for in that case instruction in the 
elements of hoth must still be maintained in the colleges, although 
the number thus instructed will not be so large. It is also found in 
practice that where an alternative is allowed, students frequently 
pi'esent neither language but acquire both only after entrance. In 
many of our colleges special courses now exist in which Latin alone 
is required. The amount of work needful to master the Greek lan- 
guage will be ample to ground a student in two modern languages. 
Let that noble tongue of ancient Greece be taken entirely out o the 
hands of school boys and be made an optional study in higher insti- 
tutions. By this means, room will be made and time will be gained 
to satisfy a growing necessity. 

It was said a few years ago by Chancellor Pruyn that the objects 
of this Convocation were mainly to consider the mutual relations 
of colleges and academies, in order to promote the cause of liberal 
education. This statement has encouraged a hope that the question, 
to the discussion of which I have epdeavored to add a contribution, 
may be found appropriate for your consideration. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Wilson — Mr. Chancellor: I hope this will not be allowed to 

fo without something being said. I did not intend to bay any thina 
am very glad a paper of tnis kind has come from the Cornell Uni- 
versity. I have given you one of no practical value — intended to 
satisfy curiosity. Here is one of practical value ; it presses upon us 
all whether in the universities or the academies of the State. The 
education of men whom we call educated now, is such that a man can 
hardly claim to be a scholar, or succeed in his undertaking, especially 
in any department of science, without a knowledge of these languages 
— French and German. A suggestion has been made, and if I 
understand Prof. White it occurred in the course of his paper, that 
our schools and academies should leave out the Greek and Latin 
and devote the time to French and German. That is a question of 
practical importance, and I should be glad to hear, and hope I shall 
near from many of the educators of the State, who are present, upon 
it. I do not suppose that suggestion is likely to receive as much 
favor from men with heads as white as yours and mine are as from 
younger men. 

It is not merely the fact that a large share of what is discovered 
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or is new is discovered by Frenchmen or Germans. Whatever is dis- 
covered there, is almost imniediatelv furnished in some manner in 
this country. But no man can undertake to investigate a subject in 
the way it should be investigated now, and in such a manner as any- 
body considered as an authority, should investigate it, without being 
able to consult these books in the original language. We iiud 
things in the original have a very different shape from what they 
take in translation. It is a fact also that we iind in the papers and 
books we read, quotations in French and German not translated, 
words so much used that the writer thought everybody knew what 
they meant, and readers never know when they will be brought to 
a position where they will be mortified in the presence of others 
wnose respect they would be very anxious to fi:ain, simply because 
the writer supposed the word to be generally known, ^nd has 
therefore introduced it without explaining it, and yet to them it 
is all Greek or something worse. The want of that knowledge is 
such a great evil that I think all of our colleges either have already 
found it necessary, or will very soon see the necessity that those who 
take any course leading to a degree, should as graduates possess a 
knowledge of the French and German languages, a knowledge not 
involving especially the question of ancient literature or history at 
all, but the ability to consult authorities, to know where to look and 
inform themselves. This is a necessity felt everywhere. 

Tet I feel an affection for the Greek language, and may be charged 
in that respect with "old fogyism." There is a good deal! of that 
sort of feelinff about a knowledge of the Greek language. Surely 
Prof. White Knows something of the advantage of that knowledge. 
Why I suppose there is no one here that takes up any part of a 
scientific subject, from the most popular up to the most abstract, who 
in fact read^ anything laying claim to scientific character and value, 
in which he does not find a word, a very important word, perhaps, 
upon which the whole meaning of 'the sentence, the whole force of 
the argument, depends. He cannot fiiKi it in the dictionary, he has no * 
resource in this case whatever, unless he happens to know the Greek. 
If he knows Greek he will very likely know the word, as from the 
Greek a great number of words are derived. He can turn to his 
lexicon and find it. Now I say that this is a matter of so much 
importance that I should look with great reluctance upon the drop- 
ping of Greek to make room for any thing else. I think Greek is 
after all, to a certain extent, part of philosophy, science, culture ; 
there are so many technical words — technical phrases ; it is the lan- 
guage used in our sciences from the most abstract to the most con- 
Crete. Let me remind yon of one, a friend, the late Prof. Davies. 
He had been a professor in the "Military Academy at West Point for 
several years. He had been professor also for several years in Col- 
umbia College, and he gave it at his deliberate opinion, the result of 
his experience, that a man of Columbia would acquire more mathe- 
matics, more science, more of everything that they claimed to teach 
— that a man of Columbia could attain more eminent success at 
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Columbia in two years, than a man at West Point in four. He would 
advise a young man to spend at least two years in earnest studj^ of 
Latin and Greek, and believed at the endbf fiveyears he would know 
more than he would without that training, lliis is the testimony 
of one of the oldest and wisest teachers the State ever had. 

I have occupied more time than I intended, and I certainly 
hope and trust that men of experience here, better able than I am, 
will say something. 

Professor Whtte — Mr. Chancellor : I am not prepared to confess 
to quite as great a heresy as Dr. Wilson has suggested. My sug- 
gestion in' the paper which I read was not that the studv of Greek 
and Latin should be entirely discontinued, or that the French and 
German languages should be substituted for them. It was that an 
option shoula be given to those not desiring to go on with Greek; not 
therefore that the study of that language should be dropped, but that 
it should be made optional — optional, of course, in the first place as 
to colleges and then it woul(i tbllow that it would be optional as to 
academies. And when we consider the time that is necessary to 
obtain a mastery of Greek, and what might be done with that same 
time if it were employed in the study of the modem languages, 
while I agree with Dr. Wilson as to the value of the study of Greek, 
the necessity for a knowledge of the modem languages seems to 
me more pressing. My opinion as regards the study of Greek and 
Latin is formed by my belief in the greater usefulness of the, modern 
languages. Although Greek was a favorite study of my own, I 
should look upon the years spent in college in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of that language as more profitably utilized if put. into tbe 
study of history, of the modem languages, and the more practical 
studies of the present day. Bnt at the same time, ample opportunity 
should be afforded for the pursuit of both ancient and modem 
languages. 
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CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTING COMMON SCHOOL 

T?EACHERS IN ACADEMIES. 

By Prindpal Willib D. Obavbs, of the Bainbridge Union School. 

» 

Mr. Chancellor and Members of the Qon/oooajtion : 

The educational system of the State of New York has long recog- 
nized the sphere of teacher as a profession, and, as such, requiring 
a special preparation of all who would assume its responsibilities. 
This idea first led to the restricting of teaching in the public schools 
to those who should obtain a license from some authorized source ; 
the functionary granting the license being expected to determine 
whether the candidate possessed the scholarship and other qualifica- 
tions requisite for the proper performance of the duties of teacher. 
Uniformity of method and the means of securing such uniformity, 
as well as the development of the best methods of imparting instruc- 
tion, could not be attained under such circumstances; hence, the 
establishment of normal schools and teachers' classes in academies, 
each having in view the imparting of special instruction to teachers. 

Whatever may have been the primary idea in instituting the nor- 
mal schools, it is a fact that but few of our normal graduates teach 
in our small district schools ; their qualifications being such as to 
recommend them to more . lucrative positions. The instruction of 
teachers' classes in academies, whereby teachers can obtain in their 
own localities a drill of a term in the science and practice of con^- 
mon school teaching, possesses the mprit of reaching directly the 
smaller schools ; and, if properly conducted, such classes can but 
result in great benefit to the mass of teachers. 

To secure the proper management of these classes, regulations 
have been issued by tne Board of Regents, requiring that a particu- 
lar course of study be pursued, that a specific amount of time be 
given to the instruction of the class, that the class shall not be fused 
with other classes of the school, and that a fixed standard of scholar- 
ship shall determine to whom the benefits of the class be extended ; 
the oath of the principal in charge being required as proof that the 
regulations have been rigidly obeyed. Su6h regulations ought tp 
obtain good results, yet a desire upon the part of school managers to 
share in the pecuniary benefit derived has led to the instruction of 
unsuitable candidates, atid it is equally apparent that, in many 
instances, our teachers' classes have been very imperfectly conducted. 
This condition of things has demanded attention, and the result has 
been a revision of the regulations. So far as this revision was made 
with the expectation of securing honest work from those who have 
perjured themselves and robbed the public purse, it vnU fail. We 
use plain language because the regulations have ever been so 
explicit, that they could not be ignorantly violated ; and where dis- 
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honest work has been suspected, some course of detection should 
have been employed, which, had it resulted in the establishment of 
guilt, would have forever debarred the person convicted from the 
further confidence of the Board of ftegents. Such action, followed 
by the publication of the same, would have been but a just punish- 
ment. Our academic system of examinations and reports depends 
Eon, and takes for granted the truthfulness of those interested. 
>nest work upon the part of our academies must be secured at 
whatever cost. That intimations of fraud should characterize such 
a system, is of itself a warrant for vigorous action. Those teachers 
of the State who are making every effort to obtain a high standard 
of excellence, and who are basing the reputation of their work upon 
fair examinations by disinterested parties, demand that their efforts 
shall not be belittled by crooked work lipon the part of any. 

So far as the revision of the regulations pertaining to teachers' 
classes was made for the purpose of raising the standard of teachers, 
we are in hearty accord. Every measure designed to secure a better 
condition of things should receive earnest support. Such support 
affords a speedy test of the merits of new measures, thus insuring- 
their early abandonment if not calculated to obtain the desired end, 
or if so calculated, affording the wished-for relief at the earliest 
possible moment. 

We have put the revised regulations to the test of a trial, and cor- 
dially indorse them except in one particular. In coming to this 
conclusion, we have not been influenced simply by our own experi- 
ence, but by an examination of the condition of our common schools 
and academies. We object to that clause of the regulations which 
requires that those who shall be reported as members of a teachers' 
class must pass the Regents' preliminary examination. We believe 
that this clause effectually precludes a large number of schools from 
the possibility of forming authorized classes, and that, if the present 
standard of class membership be maintained, large sections of the 
State, sections most in need of better teachers, will be left without 
assistance from the very fund which should afford them relief. 

A casual view of the matter would suggest that every candidate 
for free instruction in the science of teaching ought to be able to 
pass the Regents' preliminary examination at the close of the term 
of instruction. Certainly such a degree of proficiency in the common 
branches as this indicates should be attained bv the teachers of our 
common schools. However, what ought to he and what ia^ are 
altogether different conditions. The former is ever to be striven for, 
the latter ever to be improved upon. It is a lamentable fact that there 
are thousands of teachers in this State to-day who have never passed 
as rigid an examination as is required of those who secure a Regents' 
preliminary certificate, and the more to be regretted is the fact that 
they have not the ability to pass such an examination. This is not 
mere conjecture. An examination of the report of the Superintend-^ 
ent of Public Instruction for the year 1880, shows a general com- 
plaint upon the part of school commissioners respecting the dispo- 
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sition to employ cheap .teachers, regardless of literary qualifications, 
it being claimed that such teachers are imperatively demanded. One 
commissioner says, *'We cannot expect that little schools will 
sustain the reputation of larger ones, yet a poor school is better 
than none." Another commissioner writes as follow: " In a few of 
my schools the trustees will not ask for good and well tried teachers, 
simply because they are unable to get them. The alternative then 
remains, a cheap school or no school at all." He also adds thi» 
statement : " Perhaps it may be said that comnaission^rs err in giving 
certificates of very low grades. If this be so, then I will hazard the 
opinion that a large portion of the commissioners of the State of . 
In ew York err in the same manner." 

We are not disposed to question this gentleman's opinion. He 
states a transparent truth, and until the present commissioner system 
is radically cnanged, we shall have a continuance of inefficient 
teachers. The State may lavish money upon the instruction of 
common-school teachers. The standard of admission to teachers' 
^classes may be raised, but this will not secure the licensing or employ- 
ment of skilled teachers. So long as the question asked is, what is 
your price ? rather than, what are your qualifications ? so long as we 
have a class of school officers seeking political favor, rather than the 
true prosperity of the schools, just so long shall we see worth put 
aside, while the place is filled by some friend of the trustees, poor 
in intellect, but willing to Iceep school for a mere pittance. 

This objection, then, may be raised to the present standard re- 
quired of teachers' classes. It exacts more than is demanded by 
school commissioners, and is, therefore, beyond the reach of a large, 
portion of the State. It also debars a majority of our academic 
schools from forming classes. This can be seen from the late re- 
ports 01 the Board of Regents. From the tables recently issued to 
the aoademies showing the apportionment of the literature and 
teachers' class funds for the past year, we find that one hundred and 
thirty of the two hundred and thirty-one schools sharing in the 
distribution of the literature fund, registered less than thirty ac^-demic 
scholars during the whole of the academic year, 1880-81. We 
have taken this grade of school, because it is difficult to understand 
how such schools can fill a teachers' class with students who have 
passed, or can pass the Regents' preliminary examination at the close 
of their term of instruction. The school with which I am connected 
reported thirty-four academic scholars for the year mentioned. Of 
this number, fifteen were under the age prescribed for members of a 
teachers' class, while eight others, either had no idea of ever teaching, 
or were too far advanced to think of devoting a term to the pre- 
scribed course of study. This left us eleven students during the year, 
or nine during any one term, who could share in the disDursement 
of the teachers' class fund under the present regulations. 

Last summer we gave two months' notice of the organization of a 
teachers' class for the fall term. We were careful to select such only 
as had passed, or in our opinion, could pass the preliminary examina- 
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tion at the close of the termo By some exertion^ we formed a class 
of seventeen members, of whom twelve met the requirements. From 
this it is not to be implied that we could not have jSlled a class with 
such candidates as are licensed by school commissioners. In the fall 
of 1879, we organized a class of twenty-live members, of whom 
twenty have since taught, in every instance giving good service. Had 
we been allowed the same latitude 'last year, doubtless we could have 
met with similar results. As it is, we have furnished but eight 
teachers from our last class. It is probable that, with hardly an 
exception, the one himdred and thirty schools in the State, reporting 
" less than thirty academic students, would have met with a similar 
experience, while the majority of these schools could not have re- 
ported the number of ten members necessary to entitle them to an* 
apportionment. Nor can it be urged that this grade of schools 
should be compelled to relinquish the work of instructing teachers. 
This would be a criterion devoid of justice, and one that has never 
been entertained. Of the si^ty-one classes instructed last fall, twenty- 
six, or nearly one-half, were organized in schools of less than thirty . 
academic students. In fact, four of the classes which shared in the 
apportionment for that term were located in schools which reported 
less than ten academic students for the whole of the preceding year, 
or less than would entitle them to recognition, were every possible 
student in the school registered as a class member. It is undoubtedly 
just to assume that at least one-half the Kegents' students in our 
academies are not proper persons to enter a class under any circum- 
stances, while there may be others who iave not yet passed the 
preliminary examination, but who are to teach,. and are in great need 
of the instruction which the class affords. 

In acknowledging our inability to pass certain students by the 
Regents' preliminary examination at the close of their instruction in 
a teachers class, we do not necessarily imply that such instrjaction 
has come short of what should be taught, or that poor management 
has characterized the class. The great majority of the teachers of 
our common schools are residents of the rural districts. Some of 
them have never even attended an academic school ; and it is from 
these districts that we obtain, in a great measure, the material of 
which to organize our classes. Not naving attended for any length 
of time other than a district school, such students cannot be expected 
to pass the preliminary examination with a drill of but a single term. 
Of over a hundred students whom we have admitted to our school 
from the rural districts, I have failed to find six who have passed the 
Kegents' preliminary examination at the close of their first term of 
instruction in an academy. The very system under which our common 
schools are conducted causes this state of things. The employment 
of one teacher for students from five to twenty-one years of age, 
requires such a number of classes that time enough cannot be given 
to secure accuracy. Add to this the fact' that it is the exception in 
these schools to employ the same teacher for two consecutive terms ; 
that whatever methods may be introduced by one teacher, may be, 
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and generally are, entirely different from the next in succession; that 
many teachers have no method at all ; and it is not strange 
that those who receive such treatment should present a consider- 
able amount of ignorance, and a pitiful lack of system. Yet, with 
few exceptions, these students possess great natural gifts. Many 
of them are independent, aggressive workers, who only need 
to be directed aright in order to overcome the obstacles which 
may present themseves. Although ignorant, they have acquired an 
astonishing amount of loose-jointed information, and are capable of 
becoming thorough scholars, when the elements of time and disci- 
pline shall correct the habits which they have formed. These 
habits have been the outgrowth of years, and thirteen weeks is 
hardly sufficient time in which to secure a complete revolution. To 
bring order out of chaos, to instill correct habits of study, thus 
obtaining systematic and accurate work, is a much greater task than 
to impart the knowledge of a number of branches. It is 'one thing 
for a student to have such a knowledge of a subject as shall enable 
him, for the time being, to grasp it in its details, but quite another 
thing for that student to become sufficiently accurate to quickly and 
neatly express the same upon paper. It is not a want of knowledge 
that causes such students to fail when put to the test of a written 
examination, but a want of accuracy. A student but thirteen years 
of age, who has enjoyed unremitting instruction in a school well 
graded, stands as good, if not a better chance of passing the Regents' 
preliminary examination in the subjects which he has studied, than 
does the student of eighteen years of age who ha^ never attended 
other than an average district school of but one teacher. 

But were thirteen weeks of special drill ample time in which to 
impart the accuracy essential to passing a thorough written exami- 
nation, yet the course of study prescribed for teachers' classes is cer- 
tainly not calculated to afford this drill. To teach reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic (intellectual and written), grammar, geography. 
United States' history, science of government, and principles of 
teaching, giving careful explanations in each, and endeavoring to 
secure the same from the class, is about all that can be undertaken. 
It is more than the thorough teacher desires to undertake. The 
chief requisite of a teacher is the ability to impart knowledge, and 
to interest students in its pursuit. Many of our best teachers have 
not the ability to perform accurate operations upon paper. The 
hand does not always follow the bidding of the mind. Explanation 
and operation are radically different. Every teacher should be pro- 
ficient in both, but if a teacher is to possess but the one qualification, 
certainly the first is absolutely necessair. 

We are asked to give instruction in the science of teaching. It is 
taken for granted that the natural order has been followed in the 
previous instruction of the student : that art has preceded science, 
that operation is now to be supplemented by explanation. But this 
is not the experience of the scholars of our common schools ; hence, 
if we expect our teachers' classes, composed of the material afforded. 
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to pass a thorough written examination at the close of their instruc- 
tion, we are doomed to* disappointment. Under the present condi- 
tion of things can it be otherwise ? We are earnest advocates of a 
system of thorough examinations. We have hailed the advanced 
examinations as instituted by the Board of Regents, as the acme of 
our academic system of education. They have inaugurated a new 
era in the history of the school which I represent. Yet our work 
upon the advanced courses of study has deepened the eonviction in 
my own mind that rigid written examinations cannot now, in justice 
to all concerned, be exacted of teachers' classes. 

Whatever standard of class membership is retained, it is evident 
that means should be employed for ascertaining what schools cslj} be 
relied upon for honest and well directed effort, and that to such 
only should be granted a continuance of this important work. We 
admit that with a healthy common school system, thoroughly super- 
vised, granting uniform licenses to teachers in every section of the 
State, requiring as rigid an examination as the Regents' preliminary^ 
and securing permanent and remunerative employment to competent 
teachers, with such a system the clause referred to would be unob- 
jectionable. It would be eminently proper. As it is, we importune 
every lover of education to do the utmost in his power to reform the 
servile system under which our school commissioners are bowed 
as beneath a yoke. Our efforts should be bent to the establishment 
of an educational, rather than a political system of supervision. 

Observations and Suggestions. 

/ Dr. Watkins — I was pleased to listen to the paper of the gentle- 
man from Baiubridge and to hear the expression of his honest sen- 
timents in regard to these classes. Although I cannot agree with 
some of the opinions there advanced, I am very glad that we find 
here a diversity of opinion, for only through this may we hope to 
reach the truth. I have in my hand the small pamphlet which con- 
tains extracts from the Regents' Manual pertaining to the organi- 
zation and management of teachers' classes. The law which is here 
given, furnishing authority for the organization and instruction of 
these classes, speaks of them as classes " for the instruction in the 
science and practice of common-school teachipg." In carrying out 
the provisions of the law the question naturally arises as to what 
grade of pupils is fitted to be admitted to the privileges of these 
classes. What attainments are necessary on the part of pupils to 
enable them to appreciate and to be benefited by instruction in the 
science and practice of common-school teaching ? How far should 
they advance in a knowledge of the subjects taught in the common 
schools before they are reaSy to receive this instruction, and in turn 
to become teachers in the common schools? The law, which is 
general in its provisions, has very wisely left the particulars neces- 
sary in its proper execution to the discretion of the Regents of the 
University. For many years they have deemed it best to leave the 
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standard of admissioa to these classeis with the trustees and princi- 
pals of the academies and union schools in which the classes received 
instruction. This method of fixing a standard did not lu . their 
opinion produce the beneficial results to the common schools which 
the statute evidently contemplated. It seemed to them just, and in 
this opinion they were strongly sustained by very many of the 
principals of academies and union schools throughout the State, to 
require that candidates for membership in these classes should be 
able to pass and should pass a fair examination in arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, spelling, reading and writing. As the preliminary 
exammation involves all of these branches except reading, this exam- 
ination was very naturally, and I think very justly, made the stand- 
ard for admission to these classes. 

The paper takes the position that this standard is far in advance 
of that set by the school commissioners in the diflferent counties of 
the State, If this is true I am sorry. It is not that this standard 
demands too much, but if his statement be true, that the commis- 
sioners demand too little. I cannot believe, however, that a Regents' 
preliminary certificate indicates a greater requirement than that 
made by very many of the school commissioners. I could name to 
you two persons here this afternoon, now principals of academies, 
who as school commissioners required their teachers to pass a far 
more difficult examination than the Kegents' preliminary. My own 
experience as school commissioner has been and is that the highest 
good of the common schools demands even more than the R ege nts 
require of candidates for membership in the teachers' classes. With- 
out doubt it may require time and work on the part of teachers and 
judgment and patience on the part of school officers to reach this 
standard \u all the commissioner districts of the State, as well as in 
the teachers' classes, but I believe the interests of the common 
schools demand it, and hence I believe thiat in due time it will be 
reached. We sometimes, I fear^ lose sight of the fact that this law 
which makes provision for the instruction of classes in the science 
and art of common-school teaching did not have in view the benefit 
of the academies but the advancement of the common schools. I 
am well aware that if we come up to any fair standard of qualifica- 
tion it must happen that some young men and young women of 
proper age and of good character and natural ability, whose advantages 
for obtaining a knowledge of the elements of the common branches 
have been very limited and very inferior, when they apply for mem- 
bership in a. teachers' class must meet with disappointment; but is 
it not better that a few persons be disappointed m their plans than 
that the common schools should suffer through poor teaching ? In 
many cases such pupils with proper advice and encouragement from 
trustees and teachers, in connection with their own efforts, will be 
enabled to remain in the academy until they have made sufficient 
attainments to pass a good examination. It does not take a bright 
energetic young person long to do this. Thus a double good is 
reached. The person receives a substantial benefit and a higher 
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• 
standard for common-school teaching is maintained. I might say 
further before leaving this topic which pertains to the relation which 
the academies bear ,to the common schools, that I believe the 
theory is correct that makes the higher schools responsible for the 
grade of scholarship in the lower. 

A few words in regard to what is meant in the law by ''the science 
and practice of common-school teaching," and I will close. It cer- 
tainly does not mean simply a knowledge of the common branches 
whicn are to be taught in the common schools. It implies a knowl- 
edge of these branches but it means further than that a knowledge 
of the principles of education based upon some familiarity with the 
physical, mental and moral nature of the child ; and the ability to 
apply tliese principles in giving instruction, and in the conduct of 
a school. It has just been announced in. your hearing that the 
Regents are making arrangements for careful inspection and super- 
vision of these classes. They have already advanced the standard 
of aditiission ; what modification of the course of instruction is desir- * 
able and practicable? Suggestions upon this point will be very 
gladly received. Are the classes ready to give their whole attention 
to methods of instruction and the principles upon which they are 
based ? Should the study of physiology and hygiene, and of common- 
school law, and of the elements of mental science be pursued by this 
class? Certainly teachers should have a knowledge of at least the 
elements of these subjects. In the limited time given the class 
shall all the subjects laid down in*^the course be attempted, or is it 
better to study a few and do better work ? These questions and 
many more crowd upon our mind, but lack of time forbids their dis- 
cussion now. I trust, you will pardon me for occupying so much 
time 

Discussion. 

Dr. Clarke — ^I would like to say a word if there is time. I have 
spent a good many years teaching, I have gone through a good 
many phases of teachers' work, I have seen the difficulties referred 
to in the paper, and in the remarks of Principal Graves. Here is a 
state of facts that have to be met, although the last speaker seemed 
to think they are rather overstated in the paper. There are in a 
single county, for instance, of the size of our county, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty teachers. There may be appointed in the county 
two teachers' classes to give instruction in the science of teaching. 
They may turn out thirty or forty teachers in a year. They do not 
supply one-fifth of the number demanded. In the first place, not 
all of them teach, and it is well understood that the requirements of 
a teachers' class are very much higher in the classes than it is in 
commissioners' examinations. I have had many, — I don't know 
how many, but several hundred persons, — who have taught one or 
two terms under a commissioners' license, and at the end could not 
pass in a single one of the four studies required by the Eegents 
before getting a certificate. They would fail in spelling, in geography, 
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in grammar, in arithmetic, and yet they had taught school. Every 
teacher in the State should be able to pass the Regents' examinations, 
or hold a Regents' certificate. A great many very good teachers 
cannot. Some of the best scholars I ever knew, including one of the 
best boys ever sent to Yale College, tried to pass an examination, but 
failed. There is great discouragement in organizing classes, with 
the risk always taken of organizing them and not' perfecting the 
arrangement. I once organized a class, and the measles broke out 
in the neighborhood at the same time. I had nineteen or twenty* 
applications to T>rganize a teachers' class in the spring, and when the^ 
tmae came, six or seven had the measles, and the others made up 
their minds not to come in. Another time I oi^anized a class, 
however, and after working with that class, I saw I must make up 
my mind that only one scholar could j^ass. So I said, why, gentle- 
men, when we get through, not more than one of you can pass 
the examination. There was the whole, or almost the whole of 
my labor lost, and I have no time to lose or throw away. A.t the 
end of that term, one did pass in grammar, and one in arithmetic; 
but they were very deficient in some of their studies. The idea 
suggested by my friend Mr. Watkins about teachers' classes, arith- 
metic, reading and writing and all that, seems to be that what they 
want is to be .drilled for the^ profession of teaching. There are such 
classes, in the normal schools in which the term is some years. They 
have to educate the scholars before they can teach. In the first 
place give them the subject matter they will have to teach ; make 
them grammarians, readers and spellers; teach them how to put 
things down on paper. It seems to me, to get to the point we want 
to reach, — that this arrangement is a very good one, and that we 
want a teachers' cla^s in each county, something like a normal school, 
richly furnished with instructors. Have a term of ten, or twelve, 
or fifteen, or eighteen weeks in the normal class. I hope the 
Regents won't let down their requirements ; and that the teachers' 
standard will be brought up. 

Principal Graves — I am here for the first time, and did not myself 
compile the statistics in regard to these schools. I could not get very 
authentic records, as to the students in the schools, except from the 
report of the Board of Regents, and there need be no doubt as to those. 
I was requested by the Executive Committee to prepare a paper on 
teachers' classes, and to be very free in expressing my own views. 
The letter written to me says, " exercise the utmost freedom." Now 
I am an enthusiast regarding the instruction of teachers. For two years 
I have enjoyed the advantages of one of the State Normal Schools. 
I want the privilege of instructing teachers' classes every year, 
whether I receive any money from the State for it or not. 1 cannot 
now organize a teachers' class of persons of whom I can honestly 
say, I expect they will pass the Regents' examination. I cannot 
organize a class, I am not allowed to organize a class, unless of such 
material ; I want to organize better classes ; our county is in want of 
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better teachers; we need teachers' classes in our county for the benefit 
of our teachers. I hope some arrangement will be made, whether 
the standard is lowered at all or not, whereby, if we are granted 
classes, we shall be allowed to fill them with such material as we 
can get and with such material as 1 had in my class last year. 
One of those who were in my class last year had taught more or 
less for six years, and yet went back from my school without a 
certificate. It we could get the school commissioner to adopt some 
•standard one obstacle would be removed. Another difficulty in the 
smaller schools is in obtaining the requisite number for the teachers' 
class. I assume that a great many of my pupils are going to teach. Is 
it not possible some plan may be adopted so that classes of a number 
less than ten may be organized? 

Some scholars go into a night school. Thej^ are not able, it may 
be, to come to my school and prepare for better work; is it not 
possible that those persons may be helped in some way by this 
normal instruction? A plan in that direction seems to have been sug- 
gested by Principal Clarke, according to which a scholar shall teach 
a year in this branch, the next term in that, and so on. 

It is annoying to see a pupil who cannot pass the examination, 
come up to Albany arid go on without any hindrance. Although 
that candidate has not the qualifications, yet he can come up here to 
the Normal School and walk right in. 

Dr. Peatt — He cannot get through in thirteen weeks. They 
have to remain there two or three years. It makes quite a differ- 
ence whether they are to stay one term or six. 

• 

Supt. McMiLi^AN, of tJtica — I want to say one word upon the 
position taken by that paper and Dr. Clarke. It has been my duty 
for a number of years to examine teachers quite generally, and in 
various ways. I commenced as superintendent of schools. I de- 
sire to say this to the gentlemen of the Board of Regents: so far as 
my experience has gone, 1 find that the first requisition that should 
be made of those who are intending to teach, is that they shall have 
a thorough knowledge in all the departments, and in every branch 
that they are going to teach. If they have not that knowledge, I 
am very sure that all this theory of teaching, all this instruction in 
teachers' classes, etc., will not make them first-class teachers. I ' 
have yet to find a first-class teacher, who did not have a knowledge 
of the branches he was required to teach ; and I have found a 
great many who had no training of this character we are discussing 
to-day, but did have a very thorough knowledge of the branches 
they were to teach ; and I have found many such teachers very 
successful indeed. I think if we can keep up the standard in our 
academies, and work it up higher than it stands to-day, we shall 

fet teachers who have a thorough knowledge of the subjects, who 
ave had training under good teachers, and who will hence have a 
good idea how to impart that instruction ; this will bring out their 
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capacity and tact for teaching. It seems to me that the first thing 
required of these classes is to have a knowledge of the subject-mat- 
ter, and then go on with the actual work of teaching as em- 
ployment offers. 

Principal Belknap — Mr. Chancellor, the difficulties of the 
position have been pretty fairly stated and discussed already, but it 
seems to me the dimcultv consists in trying to cement together two 
things which ought to nave been divorced long ago. The only 
thing it seems to me the Regents could do, would be to extend the 
time to fourteen weeks for the instruction of the class ; a great 
many are necessarily from the rural districts. The principal who 
undertakes to instruct such a class finds himself in very great diffi- 
culty. I appreciate heartily thejposition taken upon this very point 
by the very excellent paper. We are told that we are to instruct 
our class. Gentlemen and ladies, it is not what you know that will 
qualify you to teach, but it is what you can impart to somebody 
else. We wish then the opportunity to teach those who wioh to 
become teachers, how to impart what they know. It is implied that 
one must know something before he can impart it ; but there is a 
serious obstacle arising from the following peculiar state of affairs. 
The county superintendent complains that he cannot get the trus- 
tees of the school district to hire teachers of high qualifications ; 
they want teachers who can teach school for merdy nominal sums. 
I cannot understand this. The trustee of our local school has 
come to me time and time again, wanting good teachers, and was 
willing to pay teachers good wages. I am glad that the school com- 
missioner hereafter is to have something to do with the examina- 
tion of teachers' classes. I am free to say that our commissioner 
as yet pays no attention whatever to the matter; nevertheless 
we went on and tried to do our duty as well as we could. I am 
taking, I fear, too much time from the program of the afternoon. 
I know our common schools are very much in need of teachers — 

?:ood teachers, young persons fitted to take charge of the schools, 
f we are to do our duty carefully and faithfully, we should do all 
we can, and the best we can, and Fay we are doing something for 
the common schools. We should be sorry indeed if we should fail 
to do our duty toward them, and we must do them justice at least. 
There were several other things I should like to speak of. This is 
the first time I have had the honor of speaking in the presence of 
an assembly like this ; I feel a deep interest in the subject ; I regard 
the work that is being done of great advantage, which will be seen 
when the reports come in from the schools a year or two hence. 
Quite a number of our scholars are at work, have given excellent 
satisfaction, and hold appointments for the same schools for the 
coming term. We ought not to be discouraged, but rather en- 
couraged. As for the suggestions of the paper, that our scholars 
should not be expected to pass the Regents' examination, my belief is, 
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that it is well to encourage any scholar to perfect himself for 
examination, and to make that the objective point instead of in- 
struction in the science and practice of teaching. I hope the dis- 
cussion to-day will be fruitful of good results ; and I shall be very 
glad to know how well and thoroughly the present iostructions and 
regulations are carried ^ut. 

Principal Flaok — Mr. Chancellor, I think it is impossible, and 
we might as well acknowledge it, to make a normal school out of 
an academy for $250 a year, and wonder that we ever should have 
thought we could for that small sum keep up with an institution 
that receives from the State, $.18^000. I say it is just as impossible 
as to.create a world. We should have more means, and I believe 
we can do this very thing* through our Board of Regents. ^, We 
might just as well have $150,000, as the nine normal schools, if we 
just say we want onq hundred and fifty academies, and we want 
$1,000 apiece. Let it be a tax. But for us to talk about forming 
teachers' classes, and have them compete with the normal schools, 
— we are talking about something that cannot exist. We may do 
as well as we can under a new regime, but we must come back to 
those schools where men are paia a reasonable salary. We need 
these teachers. But I will never give a recommendation to a teacher 
that simply knows a little grammar, .or a little arithmetic or geog- 
raphy, to teach a district school. We do not want that kind of 
material, we want a higher standard. 

Secretary Murray said : — I am pleased to hear not only from the 
author of the paper but from others who have taken part in this dis- 
cussion, that they do not desire the Board of Kegents to lower the 
standard set up for the teachers' classes. The comparative inefficiency 
of the instruction in past years has been owing to the unprepared 
material with which you have had to deal. Fortunately we now 
have a test in the Regents' preliminary examination bj^ which we 
can determine the qualifications of those who enter the classes. 
Nobody, I am sure, will say that this test is too severe. It is absurd 
to claim that persons are fitted to become teachers who are not com- 
petent to pass an examination in arithmetic, grammar, geography 
and spelling. The general school law and the instruction issued to 
school-commissioners distinctly call for even more than this prepara- 
tion. That school commissioners are ready oftentimes to license 
thoso who come far below this standard furnishes no good reason 
for the State to imitate the practice and add to the list of ignorant 
teacher^ by sending out from its classes those who are equally in- 
competent. The true policy is to send out from these classes better 
teachers than can be got elsewhere, to furnish an article which shall 
be known to be so good as to command the market. There will 
grow up a conviction in the community that the best way to enter 
the profession is through a teachers' class, and you will have no lack 
of good and qualified material . 
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The Board of Regents have realized fully the temporary ineon- 
Tenience which will come from raising the standard. iBut they have 
at the same time sought to aid in every way those institutions which 
undertake the work, and to give a legal recognition to those who 
are trained in the classes. Chapter 318 of the laws of 1882* was 
passed at the solicitation of the Board, and provides for a better 
supervision of teachers' classes and for giving the members a recog- 
nized standing with the school commissioners. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if from this time forward we cannot note a marked 
and progressive improvement in the character of this service and 
of the teachers who are the result of it. 

Chancellor PiEBSON — I must interrupt this discussion, I should 
like to have it go on but time does not allow. I like this. I never like, 
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*AN ACT to negulate the instruction of common-school teachers in academies 

and academical departments of union schools. 

Passed June 7, 1882. 

TJm People of the State of New Torky represented in Senate and Assembly ^ do 
enact as follows : 

Section 1. The ajjpropriation provided by chapter four hundred and twenty 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, for the instruction in 
academies and union schools in the science and practice of common-school 
teaching, shall be deemed to include, and shall include, the due inspection 
and supervision of such instruction by the regents of the university, and the 
expenses of such inspection and supervision for the present and each succeed- 
ing fiscal year shall be paid out of said appropriation on vouchers certified by 
the regents of the university. 

§ 2. Each class organized in any academy or union school under appointment 
by the regents of the university, for instruction in the science and practice of 
common-school teaching, shall be subject to the visitation of the school com- 
missioner of the district in which such academy or union school is situated; 
and it shall be the duty of said commissioner to advise and assist the princi- 
pals of said academies or union schools in the organization and management, 
and in the final examination of said classes, and after the close of the term of 
instruction of said classes to make to the regents of the university, in the 
manner to be prescribed by them, a report in regard to the instruction of said 
classes, and the qualifications of the individual members thereof. 

§ 3. Each scholar instructed for the full term provided by law, in a class 
organized for instruction in the science and practice of common-school teach- 
ing, who shall have passed the examination known and designated as the 
regents' preliminary examination, in arithmetic, English grammar, geography 
and spelling, and who, in addition, shall have passed the final examination 
prescribed for such classes by the said regents, including an examination in 
the history of the United States, the principles of civil government and the 
methods of teaching, shall be deemed to have sufficient learning to teach in 
the common schools of the state, and to each such scholar the regents of the 
university shall grant a testimonial which, when indorsed by any school com- 
missioner, shall constitute a certificate of qualification and a license to teach 
in the common schools of his district for a period of one year from the date 
of such indorsement; and at the expiration of the period named in said 
license, and at successive expirations thereafter, said certificate may be re-in- 
dorsed by any school commissioner, and at his discretion constituted a license 
to teach in the common schools of his district for a period not to exceed three 
years after each re-indorsement. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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in a deliberative body, to have it all on one side. We do not get at the 
truth where all agree. There are a good many things to-,be learned. 
One does not know every thing. Along while ago, as you may well 
believe, I taught a district school. I was examined by inspectors. It 
was before we had commissioners. 

I believe there will be progress in this work. The Board of Ke- 
gents have no rules to adhere to, except the best rules, and it is in 
this very way, meeting and having general discussion, that we 
shall secure the best results. We will change our rules, if in our judg- 
ment, after heaJrinff all sides, they seem to require it. We are not 
tenacious of any thmg excepting success. We will therefore take into 
consideration all you have said, and do all we can. We have felt, 
and no man has felt it more than I have, that during these forty 
years in which we have been applying the money of the State to 
teachers' classes, the application has often been very improper, 
because the service performed was not good. If the whole system is 
wrong, we will abolish the whole of it. The Public School System of 
the State is the grandest system of the State. There is no public service 
with which a man can connect himself so honorable as the public 
schools of the State of New York. The State spent more money 
upon it than upon almost all other public service ; from taxation 
nearly twelve million of dollars, and the rest collected in one way 
and another. It has grown and strengthened, and it commands and 
ouf]jht to receive the most earnest assistance from every educator, 
and every man who loves this Commonwealth. I can only say that 
we will endeavor to digest all we can of what you have said. If we 
find any thing we can do to aid academies and public schools by 
getting better teachers, we shall be glad to do it. 



\ 
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SHOULD AMEMOAN COLLEGES BE OPEN TO WOMEN 

AS WELL AS TO MEN ? . 

I 

By President F. A. P. Babnabd, LL. D.» L. H. D., etc., of Colambia College. 

If I were not well aware of the power of prescriptive usage in 
controlling opinion, and of the almost unconquerable tendency in 
the human mind to cling to the conviction that the thing which 
long has been is the 'thing which ought to be, I should be inclined 
to express astonishment that the question here proposed could be 
presumed to admit of more than one reply. For what is a college ? 
Is there any thing in the nature of the functions it is instituted to 
fulfill, which should limit the possibilities of its usefulness to any 
particular class, or to a single sex ? As to social classes we are apt 
to pride ourselves that this with us is not the case. It is matter of 
boasting that our colleges and our universities are open equally 
to young men in any condition in life; and that their highest 
honors have been often carried off by those who have been coni- 

Eelled, while enjoying their advantages, to labor with their own 
ands for their daily bread. The youth who resort to our educa- 
tional institutions are admitted indiscrilainately to a perfect equal- 
ity of privileges. No presumption of superior rank or of super- 
ior wealth is recognized as entitling any one to precedence above 
another. And this is as it should be. For the proper function of 
a college is to deal with those capacities of men which the accidental 
conditions of human society nave no power to control, or influ- 
ence. Its business is to develop and cultivate those intellectual 
faculties of the race which give to it its distinctive position as a 
race in organic nature. These faculties belong to the two sexes 
equally ; it is equally important that they shomd be cnltivated in 
both ; and both sexes are therefore equally fit subjects for the cul- 
ture which colleges are designed to give. Why then should women 
be excluded from the advantages which these institutions so freely 
extend to men ? 

A great deal of ingenuity has been exercised in seeking answers 
to this question, and the reasons found have been various in char- 
acter, and not always consistent among themselves; but most of 
them seem to have been devised for the purpose of concealing, or 
evading the confession of the real reason, which is that such exclu- 
sion has been practiced by our fathers before us, and that we have 
not the courage nor the independence to venture on a measure un- 
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sanctioned by their example or unapproved by their presumed 
wisdom. 

Many of the grounds on which, in the earlier discussion of this 
question, the exclusion of women from colleges was commonly de- 
fended, appear to have been more recently abandoned ; at least, at 
the present time, we hear them less frequently mentioned. One of 
these used to be, the natural inferiority of the female intellect, an 
assumption which there is nothing in antecedent probability, nothing 
in the comparative cerebral organization of the sexes, and nothing in 
the study of observed facts to justify. The argument that the num- 
ber of women distinguished in the past for intellectual superiority is 
smaller than that of men, is wholly without significance in view of 
the concomitant fact that, down to the present century, women have 
been almost universally dwarfed in their intellectual growth; and 
pressed down beneath the normal mental stature for wnich nature 
intended them, by the denial to them of the educational opportu- 
nities which men have so. abundantly enjoyed. And it is neither 
fair nor just, when we point tfc such illustrations of what woman 
is capable of accomplishing, as we find in a De Stael, a Somerville, 
a George Elliot or a Harriet Martineau, to reply that these are only 
the brilliant exceptions which prove the rule ; they illustrate, on 
the contrary, only the fact that no system of repression can en- 
tirely smother the fire of intellect, and indicate tnat, under favor- 
ing circumstances, the occasional scintillations which we now 
observe would be replaced by a general blaze. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that women are 
naturally the intellectual inferiors of men. It cannot, nevertheless, 
bo denied that women have intellects^ nor that such intellects as 
they have should be properly cultivated. If the experience of some 
centuries is worth any thing*, our colleges present the instrumen- 
talities best adapted for developing thecapacitiesof growing minds. 
These instrumentalities must be presumed to be adapted to the 
needs of the masculine mind in very tender years ; for I find that 
until quite recently, it was not unusual in American colleges to re- 
ceive boys at ages as low as from nine to thirteen. Now whatever 
we may assume to be the mental inequality between the sexes, no 
one can maintain that a young woman of seventeen or eighteen is 
likely to be inferior in mental capacity* to a boy of ten or eleven. 
If such a boy can be improved therefore by the instruction which 
the college affords, so probably can a girl a few years older, and 
there is no just reason for denying her the opportunity for fiuch 
improvement. The argument therefore, for the exclusion of women 
from colleges, derived from their presumed intellectu^ inferiority, 
is without foundation ; and if it were not soj it is simply a piece of 
sophistry designed to conceal the deeper lying reason in the mind 
of the objector, which perhaps he is ashamed or unwilling to 
avow. 

Another ground for such exclusion has been found in the more 
delicate physical organization and inferior muscular strength of 
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woman. It is said that the strain put upon her by the severity of 
the university course of study, would be ruinous to ier constitution 
and destructive to her health. The visible fact upon which this 
objection is based is too obvious to be denied, and if the question 
were of success in a boat race, or of triumph in what young men 
call the " tug of war," the inference would not be illogical. . But 
muscular strength has nothing whatever to do with' brain energy. 
Some of the profoundest thinkers the world ever saw, have been 
men of the most delicate physical constitution. We often hear it 
said that a literary man has been exhausted by over work ; but I 
have never known an authenticated case in which the over work 
which has broken a man down has been the work of his brain. It 
is a fact known to every man's experience that the mind does not 
tire as does the body. On the other hand the mind is always active, 
alvrays ready for work, even when the bodily strength fails. The 
mind will Often drive the body to effort, even when the wearied 
physical frame demands repose. Strong emotion, it is true, may 
wear upon the nervous system, of wnieh the brain is the principal 
organ ; but the calm exercise of the faculties of the pure reason, 
never. When therefore a scholar or a scientific man breaks down 
in harness and is said to be over- worked, his prostration is owing tb 
the same cause which breaks down an over-driven horse ; and it is 
no more the effect of an excess of mental labor in the one case than 
in the other. If the scholar neglects the ordinary hygienic precau- 
tions necessary to the preservation of the vigor of the physical frame, 
if he confines himself from morning till night, and from month to 
month, to a close, ill-ventilated study and perhaps to a wearisome 
posture ; if he systematically neglects healthful exercise and either 
starves or over-feeds himseli habitually, he cannot expect to escape 
the consequences which nature sooner or later exacts from those 
who violate her laws. It is possible, indeed, that a student in col- 
lege may do himself this violence ; but it is not necessary that any- 
one should do so. I presume that everyone in this assembly may 
be able to call to mind instances in which young men during their 
college-life have been so inobservant of the means necessary lor the 
preservation of a sound body as the habitation of a sound mind, as 
to have broken down in mid-career, and to have been compelled 
perhaps to relinquish their hopes of a completed education. On the 
other hand, many of you can doubtless recall others, who, though 

f)ossessed of the most delicate physical organization, and constantly 
iable to be injuriously affected by surrounding unfavorable condi- 
tions, have nevertheless, by prudence and careful self-control, safely 
surmounted all the difficulties of the academic course, and come to 
its close with distinguished honors. Injudicious habits of life will 
be followed by evil consequences, whether the sufferer be a student 
or an idler. This law is universal and is irrespective of age or sex. 
So far as the effect upon health is concerned, I believe it cannot 
be successfully denied that the course of superficial study which it 
has heretofore been common to force upon women, in institutions 
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devoted to their special education, is just as likely to be injuriousr 
and in many instances is as injurious actually, as the presumably 
more diflBcult, and certainly more educationally efficacious, course 
presented in the college curriculum. To learn to draw or to paint 
in water colors, at least if it be intended that the pupil shall learn 
in fact and not merely, in pretense, requires close application for 
many days and weeks in attitudes unfavorable to th^ free play of 
the vital organs. An equal amount of time devoted to the study of 
a treatise on philosophy, though exacting undeniably a more ener- 
getic exercise of thought, would be physically far less exhausting. 
To learn to embroider, an accomplishment which however perfectly 
acquired, is usually, in later life, treated as the useless thing it is 
and totally neglected, exacts the devotion of many weary hours to 
a task purely mechanical, very trying to the physical system, and- of 
no educational value whatever. The same may be said of music, 
considered only as the power of execution, the end exclusively aimed 
at in its use as a part of wt)n^n's education. Now and then may 
be found an individual in whom the musical faculty is a native gift, 
but in the case of ninety-nine out of a hundred, the amount of weary 
confinement and of physically exhausting labor necessary for the 
attainment of a sufficient faciuty of performance to save the young 
lady subjected to it from being a terror to her friends, is something 
truly appalling to think of. music as a science is certainly a most 
improving and even fascinating study. It is a study, which, educa- 
tionally considered, may be regarded rather as a recreation than a& 
a task. But music as an art is an accomplishment in which skill is 
attainable only by the few, and by those few only at the sacrifice of 
a fearful amount of time and strength ; while to the great majority 
it is not attainable at all. Yet this is a part of the severe regimen 
to which it has been hitherto customary to subject all our schopl- 
girls, without regard to diflerences of native capacity, and in the 
face of the certainty, a thousand times over experimentally demon- 
strated, that not one in a hundred can ever be a musician. 

If then the question before us is to be settled by a consideration 
of what educational course is likely to be most favorable — or to put 
it in a different form, least prejudicial — to the health of those sub- 
jected to it, we are entitled to claim the preference for the course 
laid down in the ordinary college curriculum ; since that taxes far 
less severely the forces of physical life than the round of laborious 
trivialities which constitute the so-called studies of young ladies in 
fashionable " finishing schools." 

But supposing it to be true, which I deny, that the studies com- 
monly called hard are more trying to the strength than those sup- 
posed to be easier, the inference unfavorable to the studies of the 
college course is by no means the more legitimate on that account. 
A study is not hard, in the sense of being difficult to the student, 
in virtue of any thing inherent in its own nature. One study, it is 
true, may exact a greater mental effort than another to grasp its 
concepts, or to analyze these into their elements. But uie same 
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effort which is difficult to one mind may be easy to another; and in 
their relations to the human mind no such classification of studies 
as easy or difficult is admissible. Every study is easy to the mind 
to which it is congenial, no matter how abstruse or obscure it may 
seem to one differently constituted; and every study, no matter how 
apparently simple, is difficult to a mind which finds it distasteful . 
Studies, therefore^ are not positively difficult or easy in themselvep, 
but only relatively so to the intellect which occupies itself with 
them. In this consideration we may find a valuable supjgestion in 
re«rard to the choice of studies for the educational training of indi- 
vidual minds; and here also we find the justification of ^tliat modifi- 
cation of the collegiate system,, in which, in recent years, the fixed 
curriculum of study has jy;iven way, in many of our leading institu- 
tions, to a course adapted to the tastes and in harmony With the 
native capacities of individual students. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that a young woman with a mathematical turn of mind may find 
in geometry or the calculus of variations a more pleasing, and there- 
fore an easier, study than another differently constituted may find 
in'rhetoric, or history, or even in a poem of Tennyson. It is non- 
sense therefore to attempt to justify the exclusion of women from 
our colleges on sanitary grounds. Thej' are as little in danger of 
suffering from excess of mental labor as men. 

Were we on the other hand to admit that, to use the words of a 
recent writer, " the more abstract- and severe branches and advanced 
courses [of collegiate study] put too heavy a strain upon female * 
health and vitality," we shall be driven to the inevitable conclusion 
that, in endowing women with minds capable of unlimited cultiva- 
tion, the Creator has at the same time committed the mistake ol 
making such cultivation impossible and has thus defeated his own 
manifest design. For if to the fullest development of mental power in 
women what are here called "the more abstract and severe 
branches" of study are not necessary, neither are they any more so 
in men, and our scheme of collegiate education is no better than a 
huge bundle of blunders. If, in order to meet this objection, it is 
replied that there is no need that the mental capacities of women 
should he fully developed, we may rejoin that this is begging the 
question, for our entire argument rests on the assumption, which 
our opponents do not deny, that women ought to be educated. 

Oh, yes, women ought to be educated 7— every one admits so much 
as this — but then the objector asserts, women ought not to receive 
tJie same education as men. Well, perhaps "not in every respect. 
Women ought to know something about cookery, the use of the 
needle, and the management of a household, accomplishments which 
in the case of men are not entirely indispensable; but exceptions of 
this kind seem to have very little relation to mental culture. So 
far as women and men are alike, so far as they are endowed with 
faculties entirely similar in kind and capable of similar development, 
and so far as the cultivation of these faculties may equally increase 
their happiness or enlarge their power of usefulness in lif^, so far 
X9 
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their edncational trainipg should nnqiiestionably be the same. The 
writer from whom I have already quoted, while admitting that 
"the opportunities of young ladies for education should be 'equal' 
to those of young men, yet" holds that "in view of the peculiari- 
ties of the female mind and constitution, and the sphere to which 
woman is normally adapted and destined, the educational opportu- 
nities of the women cannot be thus ' equal' unless they are in some 
important respects different," What the writer means by *' pecu- 
liarities of the female mind" I do not pretend to understand ; but 
to assume that the kind of mental culture which he describes as 
" what is known as liberal or college education," is designed to fit 
anybody, either man or woman, to fill some* " sphere," is to contra- 
dict its whole theory and to misrepresent its nniversally admitted 
design. • If, in the controversy which has been going on for the last 
half century or more between the champions of liberal and of what 
is called practical education, any doctrine has been maintained more 
energetically than any other, it is that our colleges are not and ought 
not to be made schools of preparation for any special department of 
human activity, but that the object of the cultnre imparted by them 
is simply to make the most that is possible of man as an intellectual 
and moral being, and so to prepare him to fit himself to enter with 
the largest prospect of success upon any "sphere" of duty or useful- 
ness to which he may subsequently devote himself. If woman's 
proper province is, as the writer just quoted tells us, and as we seem 
to have heard once or twice before, " to. be the queen of the house- 
hold and of society," it is not probable that she will find in any 
American college, even in any one of those recently established and 
richly endowed colleges designed for the education of women exclu- 
sively, a chair of instruction designed to prepare her for the duties 
of that responsible station. It is not the business of colleges to 
make " queens of the household," any more than it is to make law- 
yers or physicians or architects, or engineers ; but it is their business, 
and one which they accomplish well, to make women fit to become 
queens of society, and men fit to be successful in the several depart- 
ments of professional life. 

I have just remarked that no American college maintains a chair 
of instruction designed directly to make women queens of society. 
Perhaps I should make one exception. In the list which 1 was 
recenti}' examining of the faculty of one such institution (the name 
and location of which just now escape me), I found an academic 
title over which Iwas obliged for a moment to ponder — it was that 
of a Professor of Preponetics, which I at length concluded could be 
only that of a professor of the social graces. That institution, I 
presume, turns out graduates with the diploma of Q. S., but I know 
of no other. No one, I presume, not even the writer fJ!a3m whom 
I have been quoting, though he holds that *' the e^iucational oppor- 
tunities of women," should be " in some important respects difierent" 
from those of men, expects these s]>ecial opportunities to b^afforded 
to women in schools. It is from maternal care and domestic train- 
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ing that girls are to be tauglit to be " queens of the household," and 
it \» from maternal example and from society itself th^t they arc to 
learn to be " qaeens of society." 

I was just now speaking of the colleges established within the last 
fifteen or twenty years for the education of women exclusively. 1 
have before me at this moment the schemes of study of several of 
these institutions, and I have been comparing these witii that of the 

. coUe^ to which I myself belong. While I find some diflferences of 
detail, I find none whatever in regard to tiie poinds made by those 
who would debar young women from the prosecution of certain 
studies on account of their'alleged difliculty. I find liere Tacitus, 
Juvenal, Horace, Lucretius and Pliny; Homer, Sophocles, ^schy- 
lus, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Thucydides; Analytical 

. Geometry, the Calculus, Determinants, and Quaternions; Physics 
with the Undulatory Theory of Light; Mechanics with the Mechan- 
ical Theory of Heat ; Astronomy with the calculation of Eclipses ; 
in short, ail those studies which tender writerd deprecate as "putting 
too heavy a strain upon female health and vitality." Now what 1 
have to say just here is that the founders of these colleges put no 
faith in this doctrine of "heavy strains." And what is further 
apparent from the papers before me is, that the general public treats 
this same doctrine with no less contempt. For the halls of tliese 
colleges are thronged ; their students are numbered by hundreds; 
and in this respect they are exceeded by very few of the older insti- 
tutions which are open to men only. 

The question therefore needs no longer to be argued whether the 
advantages of a liberal education should not, in some form or other, 
be thrown open to women, nor whether it is wise or sate to expose 
women to the asserted dangers of so "severe" a course of mental 
training as such an education exacts. These questions, after long 
and vigorous discussion, have been submitted to the tribunal oi 
public opinion, and the decision upon them has been as emphatic as 
it will be final. The liberal education which has so long been mon- 
opolized by men as their exclusive privilege, has at length, in all the 
variety of its comprehensiveness, been thrown open in these special 
institutions to women also. 

The question may then be asked why, if women have their col- 
leges, access should be demanded for them to the colleges of men 
also. To this question several answers suggest themselves. First, 
the colleges of woman so.far established, though good in quality^ 
are too few in number for the needs of the country. And if it be 
inquired, why not then create more, the answer must be that col- 
leges are very expensive establishments, and that, while women's 
colleges are too few, the colleges for men already existing, are more 
numerous by some hundreds than the necessity requires, and are 
not doing by any means the good they are capable oi doing. The 
excessive^multiplication of colleges is unquestionably a very great 
evil, and it has affected very prejudicially the quality of what is 
called liberal education upon this continent. I ha^ve elsewhere 
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shown, repeatedly, by evidence drawn from the laborious examina- 
tion of statistics, that, for about half a century past, tlie number of 
colleges in the United States has been increasing more than twice 
as fast as the number of students pursuing the old favorite course 
of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; so that the 
average number of candidates for that degree in each college has 
correspondingly diminished. The consequence of this is that these 
institutions are not only in general numerically feeble but financially 
so likewise; an,d I need not say, in presence of such an assembly as 
this, that a college which is poor in funds can hardly fail to be poor 
a,h6 in educational character. No one knows so well as those whose 
duty it has been to endeavor to provide means for giving adequate 
instruction in the higher branches of letters or science, how severely 
the pinch of poverty is often felt even in the institutions commonly 
reputed to be the most richly endowed of any in the country. And 
if this is so, what must be the case in those whoso resources barely 
suffice to enable them, by the practice of the most rigorous economy, 
to maintain themselves in operation upon the most modest scale, 
from year to year. 

We do not n6ed for the present, and for a long while at le^iSt, any 
more colleges either for men or for women. If we have any men 
of wealth among us who are desirous to bestow something out of 
their abundance for the advancement of the higher education, let 
them not deceive themselves with the notion that they can accom- 
plish this by adding another and another to the already excessive 
number of superfluous American colleges; but let them rather apply 
their benefactions to the strengthening of some of these institutions 
which already exist ; and in selecting the objects of their geneirosity, 
let them seek to reinforce the efficiency of snch as are strong already, 
rather than to perpetuate the weakness of those which are tottering 
to their fall. 

We ask then that the existing colleges shall be opened to women 
because they exist, because they possess the means of doing the work 
desired, and becaut^e the right to receive an education, liberal in the 
highest sense, belongs to women no les^ than to men. 

Ifor is the thing which is here demanded a thing new either 
in idea or in practice. No fewer than one-half tlio several hundred 
colleges of the United States are open to women already, from 
the managers of those which have ventured upon this experiment 
we hear nothing but exjiSressions of satisfaction with the results, 
growing more and more/emphatic as the years pass by. It is true 
that the larger number of these institutions are of comparatively 
recent origin, and that most of them are situated in the newer 
Middle or Western States, But there are notable exceptions to this 
statement. Of these we have two in our own State of New York, 
the Cornell University, and the University of Syracuse. New Eng- 
land has also two, the Wesleyan University at Middletown, and the 
Boston University at the political capital of the State of Massachu- 
setts. 
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In foreign lands the progress of opinion, and the growing preval- 
ence of common sense on tnis subject, have been even more marked 
than in our own. At Cam'bridge in England, within the past two 
years, women have been admitted to the tripos examinations on 
equal terms with men, the lectures of all the University professors, 
about thirty in number, have been free to them for a much longer 
time, and four of the colleges have admitted women to their classes. 
The University of Durham has been thrown open to women, and 
the University of London, which is not a teaching body, admits 
women to its ordinary examinations, and confers upon them the 
usual degrees in Arts. University College, London, which bears 
upon its academic register the names of about fifteen hundred stu- 
dents, has long been open to women, who constitute about one-third 
of its attendance. By a decree of King Victor Emanuel, promul- 
gated in 1876, all the Universities of the Kingdom of Italy are 
thrown open equally to women and to men. I have heard it stated 
that the same is true of the Russian Universities, but as to this I 
have no authentic information. The facts here enumerated however 
are suflScient to justify the statement that, upon this important sub- 
ject, ''the world moves," and more than that, that the whole world 
moves. It is folly to suppose that a movement like this can ever be 
arrested until it shall have run its complete course; and this course 
will not be complete until all the repositories of knowledge and all 
the aids to educational improvement which past centuries have 
created shall have been made everywhere throughout the world 
equally accessible to all mankind, without any regard to age or sex 
or race oV social condition. A consummation so desirable as this it 
may not be given to our generation to witness; but the privilege is 
granted us to lend our aid in bringing it to pass ; and even the fee- 
ble efforts of individuals may not be wholly without effect in fur- 
thering the end so greatly to be desired. 

To the student of history, political or social, no more curious psy- 
chological phenomenon presents itself, than the propensity in man 
to resist the indications of manifest destinj-, and to flatter himself 
with the idea that he can successfully oppose the inevitable. We 
never see a rising tide in the affairs ot men without observing at the 
same time a row of Mrs. Partingtons with their brooms endeavoring 
to sweep it back; but the tide goes on steadily rising all the same, 
and -these feeble obstructionists, unless they speedily make their 
escape, are sure to find themselves presentljj, engulphed beneath its 
waves. That all our American coUege^'i^ill sooner or later be 
opened to women appears to me to be a m^^v of as assured certainty 
as tliat the sun will rise to-morrow. Th^ opposition which the pro- 
]>osition at present encounters can have no other possible effect than 
somewhat to retard the accomplishment of that inevitable result. This 
opposition, in so far as it is conscientious and not purely the result 
of prejudice, is founded on the apprehension that the proposed 
measure, aside from the educational benefits it is intended to confer, 
may involve consequences of a social nature esteemed to be undo- 
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sirable. I can perhaps best express what is here meant, by citing 
once more the language of the writer from whom I have already 
quoted, who inquires *' whether, at the Average susceptible age of 
American college life, say from seventeen to twenty-one, it would 
be promotive oi female delicacy and refinement to be mingled with 
average collegians, in classes numbering from fifty to two hutidred, 
three hours per day for four years, in the ordinary experience in 
and around the college class-room? *' Of course it is designed that 
this question should be answered in the negative, and the writer so 
answer^ it; but it involves so tnany unwarrantable assumptions that 
it may promptly be pronounced a wholly unfair statement of the 
case. To say that women sitting in the same lecture rooms with 
men for three or four hours a d^y are mingled socially with them 
during that time is to speak nonsense, or rather to say what is not 
true in fact. I know whereof I speak. As an olHcer of a c(5llege 
in another State, I have had classes of women, of from fifty to a 
hundred at once, in daily attendance on my lectures along with my 
regular classes of young men, without any communication taking 
place between them whatever, beyond a respectful bow in passing. 
Young women might with just as much propriety be prohibited 
from going .to church because young men are there; and the same 
suggestion is still more applicable to attendance at the opera or the 
theatre. As for mingling out of class hours '' in and around the 
class-room," it is plain enough that the writer has had no acquaint- 
ance whatever with " the ordinary experience," of which he speaks. 
Ho apparently imagines that the freedom of intercourse between- 
young men and young women in the colleges to which both sexes 
are admitted, is to be the same as that ot young men with each 
other; in other words, that the young men and young women are 
to be not only fellow-students, but also boon-companions. I^ow 
every one who knows anything about these colleges knows that 
nothing of this kind is true. Ihere is no more familiarity of inter- 
course between these two classes of students ^^in and around the 
class-room," than there is between the same classes in and around 
the church-door, nor even so much. On the other hand, on occas- 
ions of class-day and other social receptions at the colleges, at which 
young ladies are freely permitted by their parents and other friends, 
who are so solicitously anxious in regard to lecture-room dangers, 
to give their attendance, there is no limit at all to freedom of inter- 
course, which extends often deep into the night, with the accompa* 
niment of music and danekig and solitary rambles through all the 
wide expanse of the college halls and college grounds. There is an 
apparent inconsistency here which perhaps admits of explanation.' 
In sending their daughters to receive instruction in colleges, parents 
are apprehensive that they may form the acquaintance of young 
men whom ,they esteem not to be socially their equals, or who belong 
to families not on their visiting lists and whom they desire not to 
recognize socially. But at the college gatherings in which girls are 
allowed to participate, it is presumed that, as they are accompanied 
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by young men who are known and approved, they will. encounter 
no other, or no other at least to an extent sufficient to be prejudicial 
by the momentary contact. How far such a calculation is just it is 
not necessary to inquire. 

In fact, there is no need of social "mingling" between young 
men and young women in colleges at all ; and with proper arrange- 
ments there will be none. The experience of schools of inferior 
grade shows this plainly enough. Of the several hundred academies 
of the State of New York, under the direction of the Regents of 
this University, the larger portion receive both male and female 
students. The scheme of instruction which these institutions attempt 
to carry out embraces nearly or quite every subject taught in our 
colleges, and the ages of many of their pupils are as advanced as the 
average age of college students. Yet though this system has been 
in operation in these academies time out of mind, we have never 
heard of any injurious consequences resulting from the intermingling 
of the sexes in their- class- rooms or out of them. I myself, in my 
juvenile days, was a member of such an academy in the State of 
. Massachusetts. In the same academy at the same time there 
were not only boys and girls of tender age, but also young 
men and young women quite grown up. During school hours, though 
all the pupils were assembled together in the same room, there was no 
possible intercommunication between them ; out of school hours the 
boys gathered together to pursue their sports, or went and came by 
themselves, and the girls' did the same. Eetween these two classes 
there was practically no intercourse at all — certainly no more, than 
occasionally occurs in going to or from church. 

There can be no doubt that it is this apprehension of a contami- 
.nating contact — contaminating simply in a social sense I niean, — 
that stimulates most energetically the opposition 'to the extension to 
woman of the educational privileges of our colleges. Some ot the 
opponents of the measure, like the writer I have quoted, may pro- 
fess to be contending for the preservation of "female refinement 
and delicacy." One of the most highly cultivated ladies in New 
York Bociety remarked to me recently, m speaking on this subject, 
" I would preserve the bloom on the peach as long as possible." So 
indeed would I, so would anyone who honors and respects woman, 
and who would desire to see her always most worthy of honor and 
respect. I would favor no measure which would leave the slightest 
trace upon the delicacy of this bloom ; but, I would have the peach 
valuable for something more than its bloom merely. And therefore 
as I would carefully guard against anything which might impair 
that delicacy in woman which is to make ner the ornament and 
admiration of a refined society, so I would at the same time culti- 
vate her intelligence to an extent which may enable her equally to 
adorn the world of intellect in which she may be destined to move, 
and of which she may thus become the animating and inspiring 
spirit. 

To what I have said on the subject 1 have one more observation 
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to add, and only one. In urging upon colleges the wisdom, the 
expediency, and the duty of opening their doors to all earnest seekers 
after knowledge, without regard to race or sex or social condition, I 
am not to be understood as advising the use of any means of coer- 
cion to constrain young women to avail themselves of the privileges 
thus offered to their acceptance. If any young woman does not de- 
sire the education which a college has to give, I should say by all 
means do not oblige her to seek it. Do no violence to her freedom 
of choice. I am pleading only the cause of those ^ who do desire 
such privileges. I ask that when they humbly petition to be per- 
mitted to enjoy them they shall not be rudely repelled. It has 
seemed to me, when I have been speaking on this subject, as if the 
opponents of this measure were disposed to treat it as a personal 
question ; as if, for instance, I were urging them to send their own 
daughters or their own sisters to a college. They have mistaken me 
altogether. My plea has been a much more modest, and according 
to my own judgment, an entirely reasonable one, viz. : That if they 
have no wisli to secure these advantages for themselves or their re- 
latives, they should not stand in the way of those who do^ desire 
them. I have never been able to see why those who prefer that 
their female friends should not be educated at all rather than that 
they should be educated in colleges, could not content themselves 
with keeping members of their own families, or young women in 
whom they are interested, away from colleges if they please ; or 
why they should ask the colleges also to luAp them in this matter, 
by slMitting their doors against all other women equally. 

I meet occasionally one who tells me, presuming to speak for the 
sex in general, that the women themselves do not want the privilege 
demanded, and that they will not accept it if offered. The writer 
I have quoted even goes so far as to assert of the young women of 
the Harvard Annex, that '^ individually and collectively they do not 
desire co-education, indeed are opposed to it as strongly as the male 
students." If these things are so, there can surely be no harm in 
making the trial. Even the most conservative of colleges need feel 
no alarm lest the quiet of their interior should be disturbed by the 
sudden irruption of a multitude of students of an unaccustomed 
order. Experience elsewhere justifies us however in the conclusion 
that these things are not true. But it matters not in the least to 
the argument whether they are true or otherwise. If, in the case 
of a particular college, it were perfectly certain that no young woman 
is likely lor the next ten years to be an applicant for the educational 
benelits it has the power to bestow, the question would still have 
the same pertinency as now, whether that college should maintain 
upon its statute book an ordinance that no 3'oung woman should 
ever be permitted to receive those benefits in ca^e . some such one 
should apply at a more distant period in tlie future. In other words, 
the question is not so much what is the present demand on behalf 
of the women (though apparently the demand is loud enough), but 
what ought to be the attitude of the colleges toward the subject, 
without any regard to the demand. 
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In the sentence which I have last qnoted, there occurs a word 
which I am unwilling to pass over in silence. It is the word co- 
education. By whom this' word was invented I do not know. It 
is an odious word, and I presume the design of the inventor m«y 
have been to prejudice the cause we advocate, by making it seem to 
be oiir chief object to secure a result which is purely incidental and 
unimportant, the presence of students of both sexes in the same 
institution. We might with the same propriety apply the term co- 
education to the teaching of Sunday-scnools, because boys and girls 
are there taught together the words of the Bible; we might as well 
characterize churches as co-educational institutions because we our- 
selves with our families receive in them from our parish clergymen 
instruction in relii^ious truth. When I demand for women admis- 
sion into our colleges, I am demanding for them education, and not 
the privilege of being educated along with men. The fact of such 
association may occur as an incident to the concession of my demand 
— an incident which seems simply to be unavoidable — but I do not 
regard it as a privilege or the reverse, nor would I turn a linger to 
further or to prevent it. Let those continue to use this word co- 
education who choose. I have never used it, and I never shall use 
it. It does not express the thing which, in this struggle, I have at 
h art; and the thing which it does express is to me a thing in which 
I iiave no interest whatever. 

I have said just now that the demand for this measure among the 
people is loud. I repeat it ; it is not only loud but is daily growing 
louder. Evidences of this flow in to me from every side. While I 
write I receive a letter from a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Mississippi, an institution of which I once had the 
honor to be the Chancellor, who informs me that his Board has just 
*' adopted the measure of admitting females as students of the Uni- 
versity on almost identical conditions with males, and it is now a 
part of the system of the institution." The writer further pays me 
the compliment of adding, "we are indebted in a large degree to 
your reports for this result." It is worth while in this place to 
remark that, while many colleges in the West and Northwest are 
open to women, hitherto, so far as I am aware, this has not been 
true of any strictly Southern college. In the inauguration of this 
liberal educational policy the University of Mississippi honorably 
leads the way. It is a precedent of which, in the coming centuries, 
•all who are connected with that institution will be proud to the end 
of time; and I, myself, am proud that it has been made by an insti- 
tution with which 1 was once identified, and with which I had once 
hoped and expected to be identified for life. 

An extensive correspondence assures me that the progress of 
opinion on this subject, of which we thus have evidence in one of 
our most distant States, is going on equally everywhere throughout 
the country ; and this progress has been nowhere more rapid than in 
the very metropolis of culture and refinement and wealtn, the City 
of New York itself. The strength which this'movement has gath- 
20 
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ered within the last six or eight months in that great centre of 
population, is sucli as to have sorprised even ^hose most actively 
engaged in urging it forward. If it has not yet carried along with 
it there the whole body of good society in mass, as it gives fair pro- 
raise soon to do, it has, nevertheless, deeply interested very many of 
the mofit distinguished leaders of public opinion in the city, whose 
powerful influence is making itself every day more widely and more 
deeply felt. An association has been formed, embracing in its 
membership several hundred ladies and gentlemen, representing the 
highest educational culture as well as the. highest social refinement 
of the great capital, designed to organize ana concentrate eifort for 
the prosecution of this object. Under the auspices of this associa-' 
tion, a public meeting Was held in New York in the month of April 
last, at which a large and deeplv interested audience was addressed 
by a number of gentlemen well known for the powerful and per- 
suasive eloquence with which they are accustomed to champion 
every good cause. Every day is adding to the strength of this 
organization, every day is deepening and extending the impression 
it is producing upon the public mind. To suppose that a movement 
of this kind can be arrested at its present stage, to suppose that it 
can fail to go forward until the object at which ic aims shall be fully 
accomplished, is to set at naught all the teachings of history. It is 
said that " revolutions never go backward." As applied to revolu- 
tions of opinion, this is most rigorously true. Political revolutions 
accomplished bv force do seem sometimes to go backward. After 
the storm which devastated Great Britain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came the restoration of the profligate Charles. After the chaos 
of blood and terror which reigned in France toward the close of the 
eighteenth, came re established despotism in the form of the Empire; 
but these alternations, these outward semblances of retrogression, 
had no power whatever to check the growth of the undying spirit 
of liberty which they seemed to suppress, but which only gathered 
strength beneath its chains, and at length re-asserted itself in the 
one case in the revolution of 1680, and in tlie other in the revival 
of the French republic in our own day. Revolutions of opinion 
always go forward. In regard to the subject which occupies us to* 
day, we have seen such a revolution for some years proceeding under 
our own eyes. It is a genuine revolution. Every day that passes, 
its manifestations are becoming more and more decided. Every day 
that passes is adding to the number of men and women whose judg- 
ment commands the respect of the people, and whose championship 
of any cause may usually be regarded as a sure presage of victory, 
who are openly avowing themselves its advocates and lending their 
active efforts to stimulate its progress. The end of all this is not 
probable only, it is certain. Sooner or later, the whole community, 
with a single voice, is going to demand that the governors of our 
highest institutions of learning shall no longer keep them closed 
against half the human race. Let not then the present champions 
oF this just measure of generous and enlightened liberality be cast 
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down, if their praisewortkj efforts fail to meet the immediate success 
which they deserve. Let them not be discouraged by any rebuffs 
they mjAj receive from those who happen to hold in their hands for 
the time bein^ the power to thwart their aims. Let no present dis- 
appointment be allowed to chill their enthusiasm or to dampen their 
zeal; bat let them continae to possess their souls in patience^ 
animated and cheered by the assured conviction that the tiuie is not 
far distant when it shall be as much among the cariosities ot his- 
* tory that one sex should ever have been debarred from the educa- 
tional privileges accorded to the other, as it will be that the carse of 
slavery shoald have continued to darken the escutcheon of our 
Bepublic for a century after its foundation. 

Discussion. 

Prof. H. S. WHrrB, of Cornell, as one connected for the past six 
years with an institution in which both sexes are educated in com- 
mon, desired to add a few words in corroboration of some of the 
conclusions reached by Pros. Barnard in his interesting presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

There are at the outset a number of qaestions which are often 
confounded with the question of co-education, and which often 
embarrass honest advocates of the latter. With several of these 
Pres. Barnard has successtuUy dealt. 

The first was the question of intellectual inferiority. 

Now, waiving all discussion of this subject, let it simply be asked 
whether the comparative calibre of the masculine and feminine 
intellect is any more to the point than the comparative capacity, for 
instance, of city and country boys? The investigation would in 
either case undoubtedly be of high interest, but irrelevant to the 
main question. 

Again, it is often urged that on sanitary grounds it is not well 
for young women to pui*sue the rigorous college course. Dr. Clarke's 
work on this subject some years ago, and the discussions provoked, 
will readily be recalled. But let it again be asked wliether it is any 
argument for the justice of denying the opportunity for higher 
education to women, because that opportunity, without proper pre- 
cautiotis, niay be attended with greater risks ? Is this not rather, 
as President Barnard suggests, a question irrespective of age or sex? 

In this connection, let me call attention to the paper read at the 
national educational cqnvention in Saratoga, July 11, by John Tet- 
low, master of the Girls' Latin School in Boston. He gives much 
practical testimony in favor of the intellectual aptitude of young 
women for collegiate study, and maintains that experience has 
already shown that women, not only with safety, but with increasing 
health and strength, may pursue such a coarse. And this result has 
been gained largely by more careful attention to physical education, 
and by the encouragement of out-<loor amusements. 

Still another question, most unfairly oonfoanded with the main 
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issue, is the question whether every yonng woman onght properly to 
receive the same kind of education as a youn^ man. 

This question might well give ns pause. Many of us who believe 
in opening colleges to women would hesitate to take hpre an afBrm- 
ative stand. Many of us feel that the natural education of the 
young woman should be somewhat different from that of the young 
man. 'Many of us consider that the Anglo-Saxon ideal of woman- 
hood which dwells in Rnskin's "Kings' Gardens and Queens' Treas- 
uries," and which shines out at the close of Tennyson's " Princess/' 
is ours too. Prof. Goldwin Smith, who is ungrateful enough to be 
a conservative on the subject of co-education, although his lecture- 
room at Cornell is always filled with a generous representation of 
both sexes, once intimated that England was too choice of her women 
to believe that the man's sphere was theirs also. But we, too, 
would be equally choice. We believe that the finest type of the 
American girl is the rarest blossom in the garden of humanity ; and 
we trust tnat we shall ever cherish this blossom inviolate. 

But this again is not co-education. Co-education, whatever the 
awkward but necessary word may signify, does not mean compulsory 
education. It means simply the creation of an opportunity for the 
equal education of both sexes. 

Nor is it an argument against co-education that at the end of her 
course no ample provision is made in the economy of the world for 
the woman graduate ; that she is often left with capacities and aspir- 
ations without an outlet. Time may be entrusted with the settle- 
ment of this difficulty. Occupation and employment will be found, 
are now continually found, and the field is widening for the intelli- 
gent iiarvester. 

Pres. Barnard touches upon the social difficulty in the association 
of the sexes, and the question is one which occasionally gives con- 
cern even to the mos^t enthusiastic advocate. To those however who 
have seen the system in operation, there seems little cause for trep- 
idation. Professor Von Hoist, the distinguished German commen- 
tator on the Constitution of the United States, lectured at Cornell 
some time ago, and towards the end of his stay was asked for his 
impression of co-education. "I should be false," he replied, *Mf I 
did not say that some features displeased me. I should feel,'^ he 
« continued, ^'if I remained here, as if I were sleeping upon a vol- 
cano!" But Prof. Von Hoist has long since departed, while the 
volcano still slumbers, nay, we hope, is already extinct. Prof. Von 
Hoist feared the inroad of the frivolous girl. But the frivolous girl 
rarely arrives at co-educational institutions. And soon after her 
arrival, she is eliminated by the searching tests of sober, serious col- 
lege work. The facts of experience prove that the young woman 
who seeks the advantages of the higher education is generally ani- 
mated by an earnest purpose which sustains and guaroB her on her 
course against frivolity and idling. 

The influence of woman's presence in the laboratory, the lecture 
hall, and the recitation room is undoubtedly beneficial. A spirit of 
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courtesy on the part of the young men assures a polite treatment, 
while her faithful attention and studious fidelity elevate the tone 
of the class-room, and are an inspiration to the instructor, summon- 
ing him to present the best results of his labor for the enlightenment 
and advancement of so appreciative an audience. 

I repeat then, those who have observed for a series of years the 
workings of the common education of young men and young 
women, are satisfied that the diflELculties of the situation have been 
much overrated. 

It is true that young women in large numbers have not flocked 
to the institutions which are already open to them. It is true that 
the young women who do come are not so widely representative of 
their sex as had by some been anticipated. It is true also that at 
present they come not so much for purposes of general culture 
as to obtain special training for practical work afterward. But if 
the experiment of co-education was intended to show that young 
men and young women might be educated in common, that young 
women were capable of profiting by the advantages of the higher 
education without detriment to their nature and character, — the 
experiment has ceased to be merely an experiment, and has become 
a successful and established fact. 

And many such observers as these before named, whatever their 
private feeling may be, are compelled to agree with the conclusion 
of the wise and venerable author of the paper wc have just heard, 
that sooner or later, however much considerations of expediency 
and the desire to follow a conservative policy may hero and there, 
delay this (ionsummation, a large majority of our colleges will be 
open to all applicants for admission, without distinction of sex. 

Professor B. N. Martin — I will take the opportunity to say a 
few words on this subject, not so much because I wish to advance 
any particular opinion, as because I don't wish that the elaborate 
paper of Dr. Barnard, should go forth to the public, without soma 
expression of disfeent, or question, on the part of the Convocation. 
For my part I must confess that I listened with some surprise, and 
some regret, to that paper. I regret to assume an attitude of criti- 
cism toward a gentleman for whom I have so profound a respect, 
and so cordial a regard, as I have for Dr. Barnard. But I think that 
he has been carried away by his sanguine nature, and that he has, 
notwithstanding the appearance of thoroughness and comprehen- 
siveness in his discussion, hardly looked at all the points, or under- 
stands his own position in regard to them. If I understood this paper 
last evening, it maintained that the advocates of the new method 
do not propose any thing like compulsion. It is simply that there 
should be an opportunity offered. Now, Mr. President, what is 
the proposal ; and what was the proposal made last night ? It wad, 
that we should have no colleges, no advanced education for females 
except they consented to take it in the association with young 
men. If there is any young lady who feels that this is not in har- 
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mony with her sense of delicacy and appropriateness, to be thrown 
into that intimate association with young men, she' is to be in- 
formed that there are no colleges to be endowed for women. There 
is to be no advance in that respect. I never for a moment 
believe, and I cannot accept, that we have too many colleges 
already. I accept no such view as that. Our colleges are doing 
well, and the smaller ones are doing it more effectively even, than 
others of larger means, and greater pretensions. They ara doing 
admirable work in diffusing education, which is the great aim 
among us. Diffusing it among the great mass of our population in- 
stead of concentrating it at two or three points. I do not believe 
we have too many. But whether we have or not we were told yes- 
terday that we are to have no more colleges. That all women who 
want education must be content to take it thus or not at all. They 
must come and take it in associations with young men, and if they 
do not altogether like that, they shall not have any. Was there 
any thing less than that in the remarks we heard last evening ? 
Have we not been told that there are too many colleges already, 
and that the money to be appropriated should be given to institu- 
tions already established, and not to found any more ? which is a 
Very fine thing for the institutions already established. Very fine, 
indeed^ No, sir, I do not believe we have too many. I believe 
that those men who have given their funds to the establishment of 
great institutions, like the noble founder of Wellesley College in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the equally noble founder and patron of Wells Col- 
lege in this State, and other grand institutions that might be named, 
the grand institution of Yassar College, for female education, these 
men have done a noble work for women, and nothing is more 
promising or happy than the opportunity that is afforded to women 
to receive education, among those of their own sex, and under the 
guidance of their own sex. Only think of it, sir! What are our 
institutions created for? For the education of young men. For at 
the time nobody had any idea of colleges for women. They were 
all adapted to young men, adapted to tlie character of mind belong- 
ing to young men, and adapted to the purpose and object of young 
men to fit them especially for professional life. They are not there- 
fore in their character adapted to women. Nothing seems to me 
more natural or more appropriate than we should have colleges for 
women, and in that I object to the paper read last evening, and 
the statement of the gentleman before me who spoke about the ex- 
tension of the advantages of education to women. I do not oppose 
it, but we want that there shall be institutions for women, just as 
larsje, just as amply supplied with apparatus, just as nobly manned, 
if I may be permitted the expression, by professors who are some of 
them male, and some of them females, and there shall be opportunity 
for ladies in those institutions to instruct. And so have a system 
of education for women in institutions of their own, who cannot 
find themselves at home, and cannot find an institution adapted to 
their wants, among those that are appropriated to young men. 
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And we are told that we shall not have it. Yon say, no more ; 
we have s<ot enough ; let them all come here. I do not be- 
lieve it. I plead for the education of women under eireuitistances 
in which they themselves sliall have a voice in the guidauco of it; 
an institution that shall be adapted to their wants. Now, there is 
another thing which I cannot say with entire freedom. There are 
constitutional differences between young men and young women, 
and these differences must count for something in education, and 
furthermore, these differences cannot be publicly discussed. We are 
told we must come in existing institutions, and not have any dis- 
cussion about it. At Vassar College, the system is effectively carried 
out. There is a lady superintendent, and that lady lends her ear to 
the desires of the young ladies in the institution who may not be in 
precise circumstances of health to carry on their studies for a little 
time. A lady cannot go to President Barnard, and tell him of her 
circumstances of health,- and ask to be excused for a week from 
recitation. Is not the thing conspicuous, my dear sir, in its bearing, 
that there are many questions in regard to which women cannot be 
treated in the same way as men ? They must have an opportunity 
of education, adapted to their circumstances, their constitution and 
their needs, if they are to have a system of education. Now, we are 
told by all those who know something about it, that the thing is no 
longer an experiment. It is an established fact, and there have 
never been any of the disadvantages, that are evils attending this 
association, that have been anticipated. Now sir, it is known by 
those who have been in intimate connection with institutions of that 
kind, some of the most pretentious and boastful injthe country, that 
therS are serious disadvantages which arise in the associations of 
young men with young women. Suppose a man from Chicago sends 
his son to Columbia College, and one of the classmates of that 
institution calls upon him one afternoon with a buggy, and" asks him 
to take a ride with him out to '' Billy's." Well, 1 do not see any 
objection to it at all. Suppose 'the Chicago gentleman sends his 
daughter, and a classmate, a young gentleman, calls at her do6r in 
the afternoon with a horse and buggy, and asks her to take a ride 
out to "Billy's." That does not seem to be so appropriate. Not 
by any means if they are likely to be ont late. Now my dear sir, 
throw young women in the city of New York, without supemsion, 
without care, to be treated just like so many young men. I say 
that it is false in principle, and I am only astonished to hear such a 
statement, that it stands npon a level with taking young men and 
young women, by their parents to the parish church to receive reli- 
gious instruction. That is an analogy so false that I am astonished 
it should be pleaded. We were told last evening and ever are told 
now that it is not an experiment, it is an absolute certainty. Who 
told our friend that it was an absolute certainty ? No, it is not a 
certainty, and it is not probable in my view. We must have some- 
thing more than assertions in that respect, though he repe^at it a 
hundred times over, I am reminded of Burke's expression, that 
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" when you hear the loud chirping of grasshoppers rn the meadow, 
you may think there is nothing else there. And yet,. great cattle 
are feeding among the trees there, though not making any noise; 
and yet they don't say any thing." That is the exact state of things 
with the cautious, conservative, sound, earnest people of the country. 
They don't say any thing because they know that there are points of 
it which cannot be discussed, and which are much better, privately 
stated, and personally felt. You cannot argue all these questions. 
We are told too, that revolutions do not go backwards. Why it 
seems to me within my time, I have known a great many such 
revolutions ; and that all history is full of abortive revolutions, in 
which hasty people have caught at certain ideas, and urged tliem, 
and struggled for them, and got them into some little practicial estab- 
lishment, and one of the first things has been that when they are 
established, they are found to b^ impracticable, and they quietly 
drop out of existence. Have not we seen a great many revolutions 
go backwards ? Has riot Ireland had a great many revolutions which 
have ^one backwards? Has not Hungary had one, whicli separated 
it from the house of Austria? Kevolutions are tailing all the time. 
All foolish revolutions, all weak revolutions, all sanguine and hasty 
revolutions fail. I protest against every assumption of that kind, 
and I plead for advanced female education in colleges adapted to 
their wants and circumstances, and supervised largely by ladies; and 
I hope we shall live to see the time, when the ladies, instead of cir- 
culating petitions and endeavoring to get up agitation on this sub- 
ject, will put their hands to work, and endow institutions for female 
education, that shall be an honor to themselves, and a noble means 
of advancement for the great body of our female countrymen. 

Professor Backus — Mr. Chancellor, I niay be pardoned for ex- 
pressing dn opinion on the subject under discussion, from the fact 
that my experience as a teacher has been in an institution such as 
the Doctor [referring to Prof. Martin] describes. I do not agree 
with the position taken in the paper which I tried to interpret * last 
evening. I cannot see h6w more sense can be stated in the same 
compass than has been stated in the last ten minutes. I think the 
statement is not made directly, but the impression is forcibly made 
that the author of the paper does not see good reason for a college 
which does not admit both sexes into one institution. My college 
would dissent utterly from the implication that is in that paper. 
The great want in the advanced education of women of to-day is not 
in the opening of more colleges for them, but is in teaching the idea 
down to the bottom of the public school system, that girls are to be 
taught as thoroughly as boys are taught. The want of our State and 
of our country in the higher education of women is want of fitting 
schools where girls will be taught faithfully. I believe the examina- 
tions of the Board of Kegents are exercising a most salutary influ- 
ence in this respect. 

* In the abseooe of President Barnard, his paper was read by Professor Backus. 
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AITNALS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF 

NEW YOEK (resumed).* 

B7 Daniel J. Pratt, A. M., Ph. D„ ABsistant Secretary of the Board of Regents. 

It may seem unwarrantable to claim that Public Education here in 
Albany, — where, as the State capital, we are now assembled, — as 
well as in New York city, now tne great commercial metropolis, 
has an antiquity greater than the names themselves of these two 
cities. While Albany was as yet only Fort Orange, and New York 
New Amsterdam, ana Kingston. Esopus, and where almost every 
square*mile north and west of Albany was under the dominion of 
the Six Nations of Indians ; even then, when there were few to ad- 
minister it or to be profited by it, there was a public educational 
system ; and that, too, not a crude device of the early settlers and in- 
habitants themselves, but one which was transplanted hither from 
the best European stock of the time, if that stock be estimated not 
by blood aud lineage merely, but by grand achieviement in both 
commercial and state affairs. It is true that this public educational 
system of two hundred and fifty years ago has become, as to its orig- 
inal form and methods, obsolete ; though its results we believe to 
be even now present and potent in the body politic and in our now 
stupendous educational system. 

Be this as it may, and it is not our present purpose to either afiirm 
or deny, the point to which we call attention is the fact that until 
recently almost nothing, and even now but little, was and is known or 
in form available . to be known, as to education in this region during 
the first century and a half of New Netherland and New York his- 
tory. So far as any general sketch of New York education prior 
to the Revolution is concerned, either written thus earlv and still ex- 
tant, or more recently prepared concerning those times, the whole 
of any one essay that we have been able to find, would not exceed 
a single newspaper column, and so far as we know very few such 
brief chronicles nave been attempted. It may be said, indeed, that 
one reason why so little has been written and preserved, is that the 
subject has little or no value in comparison with the great issues of 
the present and the future ; and that we are just as well off, or even 
better, without than with the knowledge of antiquities of any kind. 

We are here engaged, in annual Convocations, in devising 
and executing educational schemes ; but how came it to pass 
that we were ever so convened ? Shall we dissociate the fact that 
we are thus here for the twentieth time from the fact that the 
Convocation itself was twenty-one years ago a thing of the future to 
be created, partly by some of us here present ? And can we discon- 

21 ♦Copyright, 1888. 
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nect the University Convocation of twenty years ago from the Uni- 
versity itself instituted almost a century ago ? Who, then, will 
undertake, at least without careful investigation, to say that the leg- 
islative acts of 1784 and 1787 to institute a University in this State 
were not in like manner the product, or rather the out-growth and 
fruitage of the antecedent century of educational work done by our 
Dutch and Eqglish ancestors? if this be so, and who can deny 
this, the historical facts are' certainly of interest and maybe of profit 
to educators, either individually and in the class-room, or in council 
as here assembled. 

Considerations like these led us years ago to explore the State ar- 
chives and other sources of information, to glean and collect and 
furnish in available form, such material as still remains from which 
to derive a knowledge of early educational methods and practices 
within the limits oi New Netherland and New York. As the 
result thus far, five successive papers have been read by titl^ in the 
Convocation and published as parts of its proceedings. The follow- 
ing is a list of the several papers presented under the general title 
of "Annals of Public Education in the State of New York'' : 

First Period. Public Education in the Colony of New Netherland, 
1626-1664. {Conv. Proc^ 1868, pp. 57.) 

Second Period. Public Education in the Colony of New York. 
Part I. From the Capitulation by the Dutch, to the first Legislative 
Act for founding a College. 1664^1746. (6Wy. Proc, 1869, pp. 74.) 

(The two foregoing articles were reprinted, with additions, as a 
separate volume, by order of the Senate. Albany, 1872, pp. 152, 
8^) 

The remaining articles do not fully carry out the plan of the work, 
which it is hoped will be completed hereafter. They are thus far : 

Legislative Grants and Franchises enacted for the benefit of Acad- 
emies, from 1786 to 1873. {Conv. Proc^ 1872, pp. 32.) 

The Founding of King's (afterwards Columbia) College. {Corw, 
Proc, 1873, pp. ^^.) 

The Founding of the University of the State of New York, under 
the Legislative Acts of 1784 and 1787. {Oonv. Proc.y 1875, pp. 78.) 

It will be observed that long intervals remained to be filled ; es- 
pecially those from 1754 to 1784, and from 1787 onward, except as 
to the above named "Legislative Grants and Franchises for. the 
benefit of Academies," and a notable publication described in the 
next paragraph. Our researches have been long interrupted bv 
the constant pressure of regular office duties, and by historical work 
of another kind claiming precedence whenever snatches of time 
could be devoted to such outside investigations. Meanwhile, the 
chapters of "Annals" already published have been eagerly 
sought, and we have been urged to resume this subject and to 
complete, as soon as may be, the original plan. In this, as in 
the matter of specie payment years ago, the only practicable method 
of resumption is to resume^ and so we here ana now begin another 
contribution by entering the above title, hoping, as the publication 
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of the proceedings of this Convocation progresses, to be able to 
inchide not merely the title but the body of a historical paper. 

A very large contribution to the educational history oi the State, 
already referred to, — the largest single contribution extant — has 
been made during the last year, and is now before us in perhaps 
the most sumptuous typographical form of any publication of the 
year within the State. We refer to volume III of •' The Public Ser- 
vice of the State of New York," which work is due to the enter- 
prise of the publishing house of J. R. Osgood & Co. of Boston. Here 
are 390 quarto pages of letter press on educational affairs and ofBcers, 
403 portraits, and 64 views of educational institatione of the State. 
Volume I is also to contain the subject-matter relating to the 
Department of Public Instruction, established in 1854. This is 
material of very great value, and it is matter of surprise that the work 
has been so thoroughly done by private outside enterprise — a high 
tribute, gertainly, to the importance of the subject-matter itself. 



In resuming our " Annals " proper, we begin where the article 
on the founding of the University under the acts of 1784 and 1787 ends, 
and will undertake for the present merely to give, in the antiquated 
style of the early and for the most part only MS. records — the 
principal 

Proceedings of the Regents of the LTNivBEsriY immediately 

after their re-organization in 1787, with legislative 

action in behalf of " literaturb " during the same period. 

[In Board of Regents.] 

Jvh/ 17, 1787. 

At the first Meeting of the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York held in the Exchange in the city of ffew York, on 
Tuesday the seventeenth Day of July in the eleventh Year of the 
Independence of the said State, being the Place and Time appointed 
for such first Meeting by his Excellency George Clinton, Governor 
of the said State 

Present — His Excellency the Governor, John Rodgers, 
Egbert Benson, John Jay, Matthew Clarkson, Benjamin Moore, 
William Linn. Frederick William Db Steuben. 

Pursuant to the Directions of the Statute for instituting the Uni- 
versity, his Excellency the Governor was elected Chancellor, and M' 
Jay, Vice-Chancellor. 

The board then proceeded to the Appointment of a Secretary, and 
Richard Harison was duly chosen. 

DT Rodgers, Baron Steuben and M^ Moore were appointed a 
Committee to devise a Seal for the University. 
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An Instrument in Writing dated the 18*** day of May last, pur- 
porting to be an Application from Jacob Lefferts and eleven other 
rersons that John Van Der Bilt & the eighteen othcjr Persons for 
that Purpose nominated in the said Instrument may be incorporated 
by the Name and Style of "The Trustees of Erasmus Hall in Kings 
county" as an Academy, and stating that the Applicants had con- 
tributed more than one half in Value of the Property and Estate 
collected or appropriated for the Use and Benefit of the said Academy, 
was read and committed to M^ Jay, M!i Benson and M! Linn. 

Kesolved, that all applications to this Board for Incorporation 
be in the first Instance committed to a Sub-Committee to consist of 
at least three Member8,and that the Report of such Sub-Committee 
be referred to a Committee of the whole, before this Board decide on 
such Application, and that this be a standing Order of the Board. 

Kesolved unanimously, that this Board will always of Course at 
their annual Meeting on the second Thursday next after the Senate 
and Assembly at the annual Session of the Legislature shall have 
formed a Quorum, declare their Pleasure whether there shall then be 
a new Election of all the Officers of this Cot:poratipn, and that this 
shall be a standing Order of the Board. 

The Board adjourned. 



November 17, 1787. 

[The Board met at the Exchange in the city of New York, pursu- 
ant to an order of the Chancellor duly published, and adjourned 
thence to the house of Mr McEwen in Broad street in said city. 
The attendance of members was the same as on July 17th, except 
that John Jay was absent and Ezra L'Hommedieu present.] 

The Committee appointed at the first Meeting of the Regents to 
devisaaSeal for the University reported the following Device as (in 
their Opinion) proper to be adopted, viz. 

Minerva and Liberty leading a Youth. The Motto " Quo dncunt 
ires." — Exergue — " Seal of the University of the State of New 
York." 

The same was unanimously approved of and the Committee directed 
to have a Seal engraved according to the Device reported by them, 
and to deliver the same when executed to his Excellency the Chan- 
cellor. 

A Report from the Committee to whom was referred the Applica- 
tion from Jacob Lefierts and others for the Incorporation of John 
Van Der Bilt and eighteen other Persons, was read stating that it 
appeared to the Committee by due Proof on Oath that the Facts 
suggested in the said Application are true, and that in their Opinion 
the Bequest of the Applicants should be granted. 
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Ordered that the said Report be referred to a Committee of the 
whole. 

An Instrument in Writing under the Hands and Seals of Samuel 
Buell and eleven other Persons who therein alledge that they have 
contributed more than one half in Value of the real and personal 
Property & Estate collected or appropriated for the Use & Benefit of 
the Academy erected at East Hampton, in the County of Suffolk ; 
and pray that the same Academy maybe incorporated and subject to 
the V isitation of the Regents, and that the said Samuel Buell & 
seventeen other Persons therein named ma^ be appointed the 
Trustees thereof by the Name of *'The Trustees of Clinton 
Academy " — which Instrument is dated the 21** of September last 
— was presented to the Board and read, together with the Deposi- 
tion of J eremiah Miller, Jun^ and Joseph Osborn, that the Appli- 
cants were Founders and Benefactors of that Academy, and had con- 
tributed to it as suggested in their said Application. 

Ordered that the said Application with the Proof accompanying it 
be referred to Mess" Benson, L'Hommedieu and Linn. 

The Committee having taken the same into consideration Reported 
that it appeared to them by the Proof on Oath that the Facts 
auggested in the said Instrument are true, and that in their Opinion 
the Request of the said Applicants should be granted. 

Ordered that the same Report be referred to a Committee of the 
whole. 

The Board resolved itself into a Committee of the whole upon the 
Reports of the several Sub-Committees upon the Applications of Jacob 
Lenerts and others, and of Samuel Buell and others. After some 
time spent therein D^ Rodgers reported that the Committee had 
considered those Reports of the Sub-Committees and were of Opinion 
that they should be confirmed. 

Whereupon it was ordered that the said Reports be confirmed — and 
it was furtner ordered that the Secretary prepare the Draft of an 
Instrument for incorporating the said John Van Der Bilt, and the 
said eighteen other Persons for that Purpose nominated, and that he 
submit such Draft to the Attorney General of the State for his 
Omnion thereon. 

xhe Secretary in Conformity to the above Order laid before the 
Board the Draft of an Instrument approved by the Attorney General 
for the Purpose of incorporating the said John Van Der Bilt & 
others by the name of " The Trustees of Erasmus Hall in King's 
County" which was read and agreed to. 

Ordered that the same be engrossed and that the Chancellor affix 
the Seal of the University thereto when prepared. 

The following is a copy of this first Charter granted by the Board 
of Regents, as transcribed from the record in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State {Deeds, xxii, 96): 

The Regents of the UNivBBsrrr.of the State of New York to all to 
whom these presents shall or may come Gbeetino Whebeas Jacob 
Lefiferts, Jons Martense, Peter liiefferts, Johannes E Lett, Cornelius 
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Van De Veer, John Van Der Bilt, William B Gifford, Peter Cornell, 
Matthew Clarkson, Aquila Giles, John Van Der Bilt and Gatie 
Martense by an Instrument in writing under their hands and Seals 
bearing Date the eighteenth Day of May in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty seven after Stating among other 
things that they are Founders and benefactors of a Certain Academy 
at Flatbush in Kings County in the State aforesaid who have 
Contributed more than one half in value of the Real and personal 
property and Estate Collected or appropriated for the use and benefit 
of tne said Academy Did make application to us the said Regents that 
the said Acadamy might be Incorporated and become subject to the 
Visitation of us and our Successors and that we would Signify our 
approbation that John Van Der Bilt, Walter Minto, Peter LeflFerts, 
Johannes E Lott, Aquila Giles, Cornelius Van De Veer, George 
Martense, Jacob Lefferts, William Bernard Gifford, Hendrick 
Suydani, John J Van Der Bilt, Martinus Schoonmaker, Philip 
Nagle, Peter Cornell, John H Livingston, James Wilson, Samuel 
Provost, John Mason and Comfort Sands the Trustees named in 
the said application and their Successors, might be a Body Corporate 
and Politic by the Name and Style of the Trustees of Erasmus Hall 
in Kings County Now Know x b that we the said Regents having 
enquired into the allegations Contained in the Instrument in 
writing aforesaid and found the same to be true and Conceiving 
the said Academy calculated fdr the promotion of Literature Do 
by these presents pursuant to the Statute in such case made 
and provided Signify our approbation of the Incorporation of the 
said John Van Der Bilt [and others as named above] the Trustees of 
the said Academy, so as aforesaid Named by the Founders thereof by 
the Name of the Trustees of Erasmus Hall in Kings County being 
the Name mentioned in and by the said request in writing Li^ 
WTTNESs whereof we have Caused our Common Seal to be hereunto 
aifixed the twentieth Day of November in the twelfth Tear of 
American Independence Witness George Clinton Esquire Chancellor 
of the University, By Order of the Regents Rich. Hanson Secretary 
[Seal] Geo : Clinton. 

Ordered also that a similar Instrument be prepared for incorporat- 
ing Samuel Buell and the said seventeen other Persons nominated 
for that Purpose, by Name and Style of " The Trustees of Clinton 
Academy," and that the Chancellor affix the Seal of the University to 
the same. 

Ordered that Mt Jay, Doctor Rodgers, M^ Moore, MF Linn and 
Baron Stenben be a Committee to visit Columbia College. 

That MJ. L'Hommedieu, with such others of the Regents as may 
think proper to attend, be a Committee to visit Clinton Academy, 
and Doctor Rogers, Gen^ Clarkson and Mj Moore a Committee to 
visit Erasmus Hall, as soon after their Incorporation as may be 
convenient. 

Ordered that the said several committees report particularly to 
this Board the State of Literature in the said College and Academies. 
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[First Annual Msbtino.] 

At a Meeting of the Regents of the University held at Pough- 
keepsie in the C^ounty of Dutchess on Thursday the twenty-fourth 
day of January 1788. 

Present — The Honorable Pierre Van Cortlandt, EsqF, 
Lieatenant-Governor of the State. 

Egbert Benson, , Jonathan G. Tompkins, 

Philip Sohutler, Ebenezer Bussell, 

Ezra L'Hommedieu, James Liyingston. 

Peter Sylvester, 

This being the Day by Law for that Purpose appointed, the 
Ke^nts met in the Assembly Chamber immediately after the 
Adjournment of the Assembly, and pursuant to the standing Order 
for that Purpose declared their Pleasure that there should not be a 
new Election, but that the present Officers of the University should 
continue in their several Appointments. 

Then the Board adjourned until Tuesday next to meet at two 
o'clock in the Afternoon in the Senate Chamber in this Town. 



Senate Chamber, ) 

PouGHKEEPSiE, Jomucmf 29, 1788. f 
* « « * 

TheBeports of the several Committees appointed to visit Columbia 
College, Erasmus Hall and Clinton Academy, were presented to the 
Board. 

Ordered that the further Consideration of them be deferred. 



Jcmua/ry 31, 1788. 
* « « « 

The several Beports presented to the Board at the last' Meeting 
were now read & Thereupon it was ordered that Mess" Sylvester 
and Benson be a Committee to prepare a Beport as by Law directed 
of the State of the several CoUeges and Academies established in 
this State and of the System of Education and Discipline therein* 
« « ^ « 

Fehruary 26, 1788. 
« # « ^ 

Mess" Benson and Sylvester presented to the Board according 
to Order the Draft of a Beport of the Condition of the sever^ 
Colleges and Academies established in this State, and of the System 
of Education & Discipline therein. 

The same was read and agreed to by the Board, being in the 
Words following to wit 
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[F1B8T Annual Rbpoht of the JReqbnts of the Untvebsity of the 

State OF New YoB,Ky February 26, 1788.] 

In Conformity to the Directions of the Act passed the IS*-^ of April 
1787, we the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
beff Leave to report to the Legislature now convened, the State of 
Columbia College in the City of New York, and of the Academies 
which have been incorporated by us. • 

At th^ annual Visitation of the College it appeared that the hon- 
orable Samuel Johnson L.L.D had lately been appointed President 
& Professor of Logic and Rhetoric — that there are three other 
Professors established in the College, by whom the Students are reg- 
ularly instructed in the Latin and Greek Languages, Geography, 
Natural and moral Philosophy and the Mathematicks — and mat sat- 
isfactory Proofs were exhibited of the Abilities and Diligence of the 
respective Professors, as well as of the Assiduity of most of the Stu- 
dents, who were forty in Number, and it was probable would increase. 

The Academies which have been incorporated by us are Erasmus 
Hall at Flatbush in King's countv, and Clinton Academy at East 
Hampton in the County of Suffolk. 

The first consisted at the late Visitation of twenty-six students un- 
der the tuition of M'- Brandt Schuyler Lupton. The Rev*^ John 
H. Livingston Doctor of Divinity, has been appointed Principal of 
the Academy, and in Conjunction with the Trustees had signified a 
determination that the Classical and English Departments shall be reg- 
ularly attended toby proper Teachers. The first of these Departments 
is to comprise the Latin & Greek Languages, with Geography, and 
the Outlines of ancient and modern History : — the latter to compre- 
hend the English Language, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Book Keeping. It is intended that the French Language shall also 
be taught to those who request it, and Elocution attended to in both 
Departments. This Institution is at present in its Infancy & un- 
provided with Funds, but the Scholars have given encouraging Proofs 
of Diligence and Proficiency. 

Clinton Academy produced at the last Visitation fifty-three Stu- 
dents, who are instructed according to their several Classes; the first 
consisting of twelve Scholars, in the Latin and Greek Languages, 
LogicNatural Philosophy, Mathematicks and Geography. Thesecond, 
consisting of seventeen, in English Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic 
and Accountantship ; and such of them as chuse it are also taught the 
French Language. The Common School or Class are taught Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic. In each of the Classes, Speaking and 
Reading in public form a Part of the Education received in this 
Seminary. The Number of Scholars generally amounts to between 
seventy and ninety ; but many were absent at the Time of the Visit- 
ation. The Tutors appeared attentive to the Instruction and Morals 
of their Pupils, who on their Part have manifested a proper Attention 
to their Studies. The Academy has no Funds, but the Tutors are sup- 
ported by the^Pay which they receive for Tuition. 
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Having thus in Compliance with our Duty, laid before the Legisla- 
ture a St^te of the Colleges and Academies subject to our Visitation, 
and having the most pleasing Prospect of the Progress and Advance- 
ment of Science, which, in our Opinion, must ever be friendly to 
Virtue and Freedom, We have only to regret that the University^is 
destitute of the Means of providing even for necessary contingent 
Expenses. , 

We trust, however, that the Legislature by suitable Provisions 
will enable us to accomplish the Ends of our Institution, and con- 
tribute to extend the Benefits of Education to every part of the So- 
ciety. ^ • 

Ordered, That two Copies of the aforegoing Report be engrossed — 
that the same be signed by the Chancellor, countersigned by the 
Secretary, and delivered by him to the Legislature. 



[In Senate.] 

F^yruary, 28, 1788. 

* He ^ * * 

A report of the Kegents of the University of the State of New- 
York, was read, and committed to Mr. Floyd, Mr. Tredwell, Mr. 

Hathom, Mr HofFtnan and Mr. Parks. 

« . * * * 

[In Assembly.] 

, February 28, 1788. 
**•)«•* 

A report of the Regents of the University established in this 
State, (pursuant to the law establishing the said University) sub- 
scribed by his Excellency Governor Cfinton, as Chancellor of the 
said University, containing a state of the Colleges,, Academies and 
Schools established in this State, under the government and direc- 
tion of the said University, and transmitted to this House by Richard 
Harison, Esquire, as their Secretary, was read, and filed. 

Ordered, That the said report be committed to a committee of the 
whole House. 

* * * * 

No action (if there was any) by the committee of the whole seems 
to have been reported to the House. 

• 22 
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[In Board of Regents.] 

Assembly Chamber, Albany^ Decemb&r 25, 1788. 
*■ * * * * 

Sundry Papers respecting the State of Literature in Columbia 
College, and the Academies incorporated by the University were 
laid before the Board and read. Whereupon it was ordered that 
Mess" L'Hommedieu, Sylvester and McDonald be a Committee to 
prepare the annual Eeport to the Legislature, and suggest the Pro- 
priety of the Legislature's investing the University with some of the 
Lands belonging to the Public. 

-9f * * * 

December 27, 1788. 
« * « « 

Resolved that Mr L'Hommedieu and Mr Benson be a Committee 
with Power, jointly or seperately, to visit Clinton Academy. 

That Gren* Matthew Clarkson, Dr Rogers & M^ Linn, or any two 
of them be a Committee to visit Erasmus Hall, and 

That his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, Dr Rogers, MT Jay, 
Baron Steuben and Gen' Clarkson be a Committee to visit Columbia 
College. Any three of them to form a Quoruna. 

Ordered that the said Committees respectively report the State of 
the said several Institutions. 

The Committee appointed for that Purpose delivered to the Board 
a Draft of the Report to the Legislature, which, was read, approved 
and ordered to be engrossed, signed and presented to both Houses 
of the Legislature — the report is in the words following, to- wit 

[Second Annual Report of the Regents of the UNrvEEsmr.] 

Annually to report to the Legislature the state of Literature in 
Columbia College, and the several academies incorporated within 
this State being enjoined by Law, We the Regents of the University 
beg leave in the aischarge of this duty tocdl the attention of the 
Senate and Assembly to an object which has with so much wisdom 
been selected as entitled in a particular manner to the care and sup- 
port of the Public. ■' 

Upon a former occasion we took the Liberty to mention that we 
had the most pleasing prospect of the progress and advancement of 
Science ; and it now anords us great satis£ction to find that Qur ex- 
pectations upon this Subject have in some deg«ee been realised. 
The number of Students in the College is not less than during the 
preceding Fear; and in the. two academies incorporated by us it has 
Considerably increased. Erasmus Hall gives Instruction to sixty 
and Clinton Academy to about ninety Pupils. These several Semin- 
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aries have been visited by different members of our Corporation, 
and we find that the plan of education pursued in them has not 
varied materially since our last report. In aU of them the abilities 
and exertions of the Teachers, as well as the diligence and pro- 
ficiency of the Scholars have merited applause; and we trust that 
the most important advantages will result to our Country from the 
virtuous and liberal Education which (under the auspices of the 
Public) will be conferred upon so many of the rising generation. 

But whilst we thus express our satisfaction at the circumstances 
already enumerated, we cannot but lament the existence of others 
which have a direct tendency to check the progress of science, and 
in some measure to defeat the ends of our Institution. 

As the Education of Youth and Culture of Learning are connected 
with the improvement of useful arts & nourish both the dis- 
position and abilities requisite for the defence of Freedom and 
rational Government ; so they have been esteemed in every civilized 
Country as objects of the highest importance. In our own State it 
was evidently intended that the University should possess & ex- 
ercise a general superintendence over all Literary establishments 
which might be formed among us and that it should direct the 
System in such a manner as would conduce to the Harmony and 
Interest of the whole. In the course of our duty we have seen 
with regret that several of the literary establishments in this State 
are destitute of Funds for their support and involved in debt or 
dependent on private Bounty ; that even Columbia College is in 
such a Situation as to want a Library and proper mathematical ap- 
paratus, and that a number of the Youth belonging to our State 
are from these circumstances induced to finish their Education at 
other Colleges in preference to the one established among us. 

These we consider as 'evils of a serious nature, and if it was in 
our power we should endeavor to rescue the Seats of Learning from 
a situation which circumscribes their Utility & renders their 
duration limitted or precarious. Our attention would naturally 
extend not only to subsisting literary Corporations but to the 
erection of Academies in* every part of the State ; & it is obvious 
that the most important purposes might be attained by affording 
timely assistance to infant Seminaries which must otherwise languish 
for a Time and perhaps finally perish. But unfortunately the 
University is unprovided with the means even to pay the contingent 
expences arising from the immediate duties which the Legislature 
has prescribeA 

In this situation we trust that it will not be deemed improper to 
suggest that the Lands belonging to the State at Crown toint, 
Ticonderoga and Fort George contribute in a very trifling degree 
if at all to the public Revenues, but would with, careful manage- 
ment afford an Income to the University which might be appro- 
priated from Time to Time to the most salutary purposes ; We have 
the highest Confidence in the Wisdom of the Legislature and. their 
disposition to encourage those Institutions upon which the hap- 
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piness of a republican Government in "gome measure depends; and 
therefore we hope that they will grant the Lands above mentioned 
to the University upon such conditions as may be judged expedient 
and make such further provision for the Support of Learning as shall 
appear to be proper. 

Albany, 27*^ December^ 1788 
By order & in behalf of the Regents. 

GEO : CLINTON Chancellor 

By command of the chancellor 

BiOHASD Habison, Secretary. 

[In Senate.] 

Jomua/ry 7, 1789. 

* * * <N> 

A report of the Regents of the University, within this State, 
was read, and committed to a committee of the whole. 

* * * ' * 

[In Assembly.} 

Jcmua/ry 7, 1789. 

* ih « * . 

Mr. flarison,* laid before the House a report of the Regents of 
the University in this State, (subscribed by his Excellency the 
Governor as their Chancellor) reporting to the Legislature as by 
law directed the state of literature, in Columbia College, and the 
several academies incorporated within the State, stating difficulties 
arising from their being entirely distitute of funds, which circum- 
scribes their utility, and suggesting a grant of certain lands for the 
encouragement of those institutions. 

Mr. Harison, moved for leave to bring in a bill for granting 
certain lands, mentioned in the said report, to the Regents of the 
University of this State. 

Orderedj That leave be given accordiifgly. 

Mr. Harison, according to leave brought in the said bill, en- 
titled. An act for gramivng the Icmds therein mentioned^ to the Uni- 
versity of this State^ which was read the first time, and ordered a 
second reading. 

* * * # 

Jam,ua/ry 8, 1789. 

[The bill was read a second time, and committed to a committee 
of the whole House.] 

* Bichazd Harison, of New York City and County ; also Secretary of the Board 

of Regents. 
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January 14, 1789, 

Hk ^ ¥: ^ 

Mr. Adgate,* from the committee of the whole House, on the bill 
entitled [as above], reported, that after the said bill had been read in 
the committee, the first enacting clause was again read, in the words 
following, viz. • 

*'For the encouragement and support of learning. Be it enacted 
by the People of the State of New- York, represented in Senate 
an^ Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, that the lands belonging to this State, in the counties of 
Washington and Clinton, at Fort-George, prownpoint and Ticon- 
deroga, mentioned and described in the fourth section of the act, 
entitled '' An act for grantina certain lands promised to he gvven 
as bounty lands, by laws of this State, and for other purposes 
therevn mentioned, passed the 11th day of May 1784; shall be, and 
the same are hereby granted to, and vested in the Regents of the 
University of the State of New- York, and their successors." 

That the said enacting clause having been read, and considered, 
Mr, Speaker made a motion, that the words for the ter^n of 
yearSj should be added to the said clause. 

That debates arose on the said motion, and that the question 
having been put thereon, it passed in the negative, in the manner 
, following, viz. [Ayes, 25 ; noes, 30.] 
• That the committee had made some progress in the bill, and had 
directed him to move for leave to sit again. ^ 

* * * * 

Ordered, That the said committee have leave to sit again, 
« * * * 

Nothing further appears in the Assembly Journal relative to 
this bill.] 

[In Board of Regents.] 

Exchange in the Cmr of New Yoek, ) 

Febma/i-y 15, 1790. f 

* * * * * * * , 

Doctor Linn and General Olarkson reported that they had accord- 
ing to the Directions of the Board visited Erasmus Hall in October 
last (at which Time there were seventy-two Scholars) & were highly 

? leased with the growing State of the Seminary, the Diligence of the 
^eachers and the Proficiencjr of the Scholars. 
The Applications of Benjamin Haight & thirty eight other Per- 
sons for the Incorporation of an Academy at North Salem, in West 
Chester County, by the Name of " The Trustees of the Academy of 
North Salem in the County of West Chester ; " and of William 
Thompson & seventeen other persons for the Incorporation 6f an 

* Matthew Adgate, of Columbia Conntj. 
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Academy at Goshen in the County of Orange by the Name of '* The 
Trustees of Farmer's Hall," with the Papers accompanying the 
former Application, were read & committed to M? Benson, MT 
L' Hommedieu & MT Sylvester. 

Eesolved that DT Kogers, D^ Linn, Dr Moore, M^ L' Homme- 
dieu, Baron Steuben & General Clarkson be a Committee to pre- 
pare a Report to the Legislature of the State of Literature. 

February 19, 1790. 
* * * * 

M^ Benson from the Committee to whom was referred the Ap- 
plication of Benjamin Haight and otners for the Incorporation of 
an Academy at Is orth Salem in the County of West Chester reported 
that it appeared to the Committee by due Proof on Oath that the 
Facts suggested by the Applicants were true, and that in the Opinion 
of the Committee, the Request to be incorporated should be granted. 
The said Report was thereupon taken into Consideration in a 
Committee oi the Whole, and by them approved, & it was 

Ordered that the Report of the Sub-Committee be confirmed, and 
that the Secretary prepare an Instrument in the usual Form for in- 
corporating the said Ebenezer Purdy and others by the Name 
specified in the said Application; and that such Instrument be sealed 
and authenticated in the usual Manner. 

Dr Rogers from the Committee appoiuted for that Purpose re- 
ported the Draft of the annual Report to the Legislature, which was 
read & debated, and the same having been amended, was approved 
& ordered to be engrossed, signed and presented to both Houses. 

The Amended Report is in the Words following, to- wit 

[Thibd Annual Report of the Regents of the University.] 

To the Legidatare of the State of New TfrJc . 

The oflSce of superintending the several literary Establishments in 
this State having been committed to us by the Legislature with 
directions to report y^arZy their condition and the System of Edu- 
cation & discipline therein. We the Regents of the University 
now proceed to discharge the duty assigned to us by the Laws of 
our Country. 

It would have afforded us much Satisfaction if upon this occasion 
we could in every Respect have represented the State of Learning 
in the most pleasing manner ; but we have beheld, with great Regret, 
the disadvantages under which it continues to laoour. These were 
detailed in our last annual Report & therefore need not be, re- 
peated. The Legislature will find that they are principally derived 
from the want of competent funds vested either in the Several 
literary Institutions or the University of the State. Hence the 
means of extending Science are in a great measure wanting, not 
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only in the Academies incorporated by us, but even in Columbia 
College, where without a Library and without Mathematical or 
Philosophical apparatus, sound Learning and true Philosophy must 
(notwithstanding the Efforts of the Teachers) be necessarily impeded 
in their Progress. 

That " Knowledge is in every Country the Surest Basis of jncblio 
Soppiness*^ and in our oum^ most essential to the common Pros- 
perity," are Sentiments dictated by Truth and worthy of the highest 
Attention : that the promoting of Science & Literature deserves the 
Patronage of a free and enlightened People is a consequence which 
flows from the adoption of those Sentiments. 

Under these Impressions we trust that the Rulers of our Country 
will think a Part of the public Property cannot be better employed 
than in removing those disadvantages to which Learning is at pres- 
ent exposed and enabling us to guard against their existence in 
future. 

We feel th^ greater Anxiety on the present Occasion, because we 
are convinced that the public Liberality would be productive of the 
most happy Effects. Even under all the difficulties arising from 
existing circumstances, we have received applications for the Incor- 

J»oration of Academies in the Counties of Westchester and Orange, 
n those which have been already Incorporated the number of 
Scholars is not diminished, and in the College it has increased con- 
siderably. Nor have we Kea^on to be dissatisfied with the progress 
of the Students, or the Attention of the Teachers. The latter has 
been exemplary, the former equal to our Expectations, tho' much 
less than it would probably have been, if the Impediments to Learn- 
ing which we have stated had been removed. In all these Semina- 
ries their Discipline & System of Education have been without 
Variation since our last Report. 

[In Senate.] 

\ February 23, 1790. 

* * * * 

A report of the Regents of the University within this State, 
signed oy his Excellency the Governor as their Chancellor, was read, 
and committed to a committee of the whole. 

* * * * 

Mr Peter Schuyler, from the committee of the whole, to whom 
was referred the report of the Regents of tke University within this 
State, reported, that it was the opinion of the committee that a 
special committee be appointed to prepare and bring in a bill " for 
the further encouragement of literature," which report being agreed 
to by the Senate. Thereupon 

Ordered, That Mr. Duane, Mr. Micheau and Mr. Cantine, be a 
committee to prepare and bring in the said bill. 
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Mr. Duanc, from the said committee, according to order brought 
in a bill " for the further encouragement of literature," which was 
read the first time and ordered a second reading. 



[In Assembly.] ^ 

Februa/ry 23, 1790. 

* 

The report of the Regents of the University of the State of New- 
York, subscribed by his Excellency the Governor, as their chan- 
.cellor, was read. 

Eesolvedj (if the Honorable the Senate concur herein) That the 
report of the Regents of the University be referred to a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses of the Legislature ; and in case of such con- 
currence, that Mr. Olarkson, Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Tounglove, Mr. J. 
Brown and Mr. Havens, be of the said committee on the part of 
this House. 

Orderedj That Mr. Smith and Mr. Haight, deliver a copy of the 
preceding resolution to the Honorable the Senate. 

[In Senate.] 

February 24, 1790. 
^ * ^ * 

A message from the Honorable the Assembly, by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Haight, was received, with the following resolution for concur- 
rence, which was read, viz.: 

•3& <N> <N> « 

Hesolved, [etc., as above]. 

Resolved^ That the Senate do concur with the Honorable the 
Assembly in their preceding resolution ; and that Mr. Duane, Mr. 
Micheau, Mr. Cantine and Mr. U Hommedieu be of the said com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 

Ordered^ That Mr. Morris and Mr. Peter Schuyler, deliver a 
copy of the preceding concurrent resolution to the Honorable the 
Assembly. 



[In Assembly.] 

February 24, 1790. 



* 



A copy of the resolution of the Honorable the Senate, aUo de- 
livered by Mr. Morris and Mr. Peter Schuyler, was read, concurring 
with this House in their resolution of yesterday [etc., as per the 
foregoing Senate resolution .] 
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[In Assembly.] 

February 27, 1790. 
* * * * 

A petition of the Trustees of Columbia College, was read, and re- 
ferred to Mr. Clarksonj Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Younglove, Mr. J. 
Brown, and Mr. Havens. 

[Petihon.] 

[Not dated.] 

To tJie HonorcMe the Legislature of the State of New York, 
[l. s.] in Senate & Aaaemhly convened. 

Witness Rob't Harpub Clerk. 

The Petition of the Trustees of Columbia College in the City of 
New York. 

Humbly Sheweth, That your petitioners at the close of the late 
war found the funds of their corporation in a very deranged and im- 
paired State, many of their Debtors being totally unable to pay their 
del>ts, & to others your petitioners were under the necessity of 
, making large abatements. 

That in addition to the losses sustained in this way your petitioners 
not only found the College in a State of ruin, & have expended a 
snm exceeding five thousand pounds in the repairs thereof, but the 
Library & apparatus philosophical as well as mathematical were 
likewise totally ^destroyed, nor have they been yet able considering 
tlie heavy charge attending the repairs aforesaid, and their large 
annual expenditures to replace the same. 

Your Petitioners are persuaded that they need not dwell on the 
many disadvantages which the students (who now exceed Seventy 
in number) labor under in many branche^*^ of their education on this 
account, but are encouraged by the favorable attention which the 
Legislature of this State have ever manifested to the cause of Litera- 
ture to pray, That they would be pleased to take the premises 
into their cpnsideration & to grant to your Petitioners such sum 
as may in their wisdom be deemed adequate to purchase the neces- 
sary books & Apparatus for the use of the College under their Care 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &ca. [No signatures.] 
— [N. T. A saemhly Papers — Colleges cmd Schools^ from 1777 to 
1831, ktely transferred to State Library from Office of Secretary of 
State. Page 1.] 
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[In Senatb.] 

March 4, 1790. 
« « « « 

A petition of the Trastees of Oolambia College, was read, and 
committed to the committee appointed on the report of the Kegentd 
of the University within this State. 



Mr. Duane, from the joint committee of both Houses of the Leg- 
islature, to wjiom was referred the report of the Regents of the 
University, and also the petition of the Trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege, reported, that it appeared to the said joint committee, on a 
conference, that it is highly proper that some provision should be 
made by the Legislature for the better support of learning, which 
labors under great disadvantages for want of competent funds, 
either in the academies incorporated, or even in Columbia College, 
where, without a library and without a suitable mathematical or 
philosophical apparatus, the progress of science, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the teachers, must be greatly impeded. Your com- 
mittee are therefore unanimously of opinion, that the rents and 
profits of the lands belonging to this State, at Crown Point, Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort-George on Lake George, and also the island near 
the city of New- York, commonly called Governor's Island, togetfier 
with the sum of one thouscmd pounds^ ought to be vested in the 
Regents of the University, to enable them to supply the wants of 
the said college, and the respective academies, and to answer the 
ends of their institution : Provided^ That such part of the said lands 
as may hereafter be conceived necessary for public use, be sub- 
jected to resumption by the Legislature for that purpose ; which 
report he read in his place, and delivered the same in at the table, 
where it was again read. Mr. Williams thereupon moved to 
expunge from the said report, the words together with the sum of 
one thousand pounds : Debates arose, and the question being put 
thereon, it was carried in the negative, in the manner following, 
viz. * * [Ayes, 5; Noes, 11.] Mr. President then put the ques- 
tion on the report of the Committee, when it was agreed to by all 
the members of the Senate, excepting Mr. Swartwout. Thereupon, 

Orde>*edy That the same committee do prepare and bring in a 
bill for that purpose. 



No subsequent record of the introduction of such a bill occurs in 
the Senate Journal ; but the bill introduced on the 23d of February 
preceding, entitled " An act for the further encouragement of 
literature," seems to have been taken as the basis of the action that 
followed. This bill, after undergoing some amendments in the 
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committee of the whole, which were agreed to by the Senate, but 
which are not recited in the journal, was passed by that body on the 
11th of March. The bill was farther amended in the Assembly by 
adding to section one an appropriation of " two hundred pounds to 
Morgan Lewis in full, for allclaims he may have on any part of the 
above described lands," and by adding section two of the act as recited 
below. (See Senate Journal^ 1790, pp. 29, 32, 34 ; and AsaemU/y 
Journal^ pp. 74, 82, 91, 100.) 

An Act for the further* encouragement of Literature. 

Passed March 31, 1790. 

Wheebas it is the duty of a free and enlightened people to 
patronize and promote science and literature, as the surest basis of 
their liberty, prosperity and happiness : And wheieas the regents of 
the university in their annual reports commnnicated at the last and 
present sessions, have represented that Columbia (Jollege, as well as 
the respective academies incorporated by the said regents in pursu- 
ance of the trust reposed in them by the lejy:i8lature, require aid and 
encouragement to remove the impedimenta under which they labour, 
from a deficiency of their funds, notwithstanding the contributions 
of individuals : And it appearing to this legislature, that a propor- 
tion of the public property will be wisely and usefully employed in 
enabling the said regents to remove those disadvantages, and to 
proceed with greater energy and success in accomplishing the 
imp»)rtant office assigned to them by law, as the guardians of educa- 
tion of the youth of this state : Therefore, 

I. Be it enacted hy the People of the State of New- YorTc^ repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly^ and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the aame^ That it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said regents of the uijiiversity, and their successors, and they 
are hereby authorized and empowered to enter into and take seizin 
and possession of the lands ana tenements hereafter described, being 
now vested in the people of this state ; that is to say, a certain tract 
of land in the county of Washington, adjoining the south end of 
Lake George, beginning at the south-east corner of a tract of land 
heretofore granted to John Jones, and extending thence easterly 
alonoj the said lake to the place where a small brook falls into the 
said lake, on the east of the place where fort George formerly stood ; 
thence east forty chains, thence south one hundred and sixty chains, 
thence west, until the place of beginning bears north forty degrees 
east, and thence to the place of beginning: And also a certain other 
tract of land in the county of Clinton, called Ticonderoga, bounded 

~ — , - — • — — ■ — — — • ■ 

An Act to promote Literature *^ being substantially a State copy-ri(;ht law, was passed 

AprU 29, 1786 (1 Greenleaf, 274). — [D. J. P. 
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Boutherly by the waters issuing out of Lake George, easterly by the 
waters of liake-Cham plain, and northerly and westerly by the adjoin- 
ing patented lands ; and also a certain tract of land at Crown Point, 
situate within the same county, bounded westerly, northerly and 
easterly by the waters of Lake Champlain, and southerly by the 
adjoining patented lands : And also a certain island lying within the 
general bounds of the city and county of New-York, commonly 
called and known by the name of Governor's island: And the same 
lands and tenements to lea3c, grant and devise from time to time for 
one or more lives, or for years, and on such rents and considerations' 
as they the said regents of the university, or tbeir successors, shall 
judge most beneficial ; so that no more than two dwelling houses 
shall ^t any time be erected on the said island : And to sue for, 
recover, have and receive the rents, issues and profits thereof, which 
are now in arrear, or shall become due hereafter ; and from time to 
time to dispose of and apply the same for the better advancement of 
science and literature in the said college, and the respective academies 
now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under their 
superintendence ^ud authority ^yithin this state, and in such manner 
and proportion as they shall conceive will best answer the ends of 
their institution, and the true intent and meaning of this act : 
Eeserving so much of the said rents, issues and profits as shall 
be found necessary to defray the expense which shall - be 
incurred by them in the execution of their trust. Provided always. 
That if any part of the said lands shall hereafter become necessary 
for the public defence or other public uses, all leases and grants, 
with respect to such parts thereof, shall cease and be suspended 
during the pleasure of the legislature, without any com])en8ation to 
be made therefor ; any thing herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And provided" also. That the said regents of the uni- 
versity shall pay to Morgan Lewis, Esquire, the sum of two 
hundred pounds in full for all claims he may have on any part of the 
above described lands. 

11. And whereas the state of literature requires^ that in addition 
to the provision which may arise from the rents and profits of the 
lands vested in the regents of the university by this act, a sum of 
money should be applied by them without delay, for the encoura^- 
ment and promotion of science in the said colleges and the academies 
already incorporated : Therefore, 

Be it further endcted hy the cmthority aforesaid^ That it shall 
and may be lawful to, and for the treasurer of this state, and he is 
hereby authorized and required, to advance and pay to the regents 
of the university, out of any monies in the treasury unappropriated, 
the sum of ono thousand pounds, on a warrant to be issued by jthe 
chancellor thereof, to enable them more effectually to answer tHe 
purpose aforesaid.^ 

[7b be corUintted in ConvoocUion Proceedings of 1883.] 

* N, T. Laws (Greenleaf), ii., 816 
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Eegent ROBERT S. HALE, LL. D. 

By Regent Chari^bs £. FrrcH. 

Robert Safford Hale, for over twenty-two years a Regent of the 
University, and from its institution one of the most active and intel- 
ligent ujenibers of this Convocation, died at his home in Elizabeth- 
town, December 14, 1881, in the sixtieth year of his age. Of the 
one hundred and twenty-six elected members of the board of Regents, 
but twenty-three held for a longer term than he, and none excelled 
him in faithful and eflSicient service. He was born in Chelsea, Vt, 
September 24, 1822 ; and was graduated from the University of 
Vermont, with the class of 1842. After an interval of teaching he 
settled in Elizabethtown, in January 1844, and b^an the study of 
the law in the office of the late Hon. Augustus C. Hand ; he was 
admitted to practice in January 1847, and immediately formed a 
partnership with the late Hon. Orlando Kellogg, which continued 
nntil the fall of 1856, when he was elected judge, and surrogate of 
Essex county. He served as such until January 1865, when he re- 
sumed practice, and was more or less actively engaged therein until 
tiie 20th of May, 1880, when ill health obliged him to abandon it. 
His various partners were Francis A.Smith, now county judge, 
Rowland 0. Kellogg, district-attorney and Harry Hale, his only son. 
He was chosen a Regent of the University, March 29, 1859, and was a 

J residential elector in 18t)0, casting his vote for Abraham' Lincoln, 
n the summer of 1865, he was elected a representative in the 39th 
congress, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Kellogg. At 
the close of the session ho was retained by the late Secretary Stan- 
ton, as counsel in his behalf in the controversies with General Lo- 
renzo Thomas, occasioned by the removal of Stanton and the ap- 
pointment of Thomas as secretary of war. He was subsequently 
employed by the government to represent it in the matter of claims 
for captured and abandoned cotton, and was thus engaged for two 
years, with his residence in Washington. In 1871, he was retained 
by the State department as counsel for the United States before the 
British and American claims commission, and so remained until 
December 1873. In 1872, he was again elected a representative 
in the 43d congress. Other public positions held by him were first 
president of the village of Elizabethtown, in 1875, and member of 
the board of commissioners of the state survey from its inception. 
Thus it is seen that his life embraced a wide range of activities, 
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and of him it may truly be said that he touched nothing which he did 
not adorn. As a lawyer, be was learned, acute, conscientious and court- 
eous. His practice extended throughout the counties of northern New 
York, and he was heardirequently before the court of ultimate resort 
at the capital. His perceptions were keen, his grasp of issues 
most comprehensive, and his utterance was singularly clear, forcible 
and felicitous. The impression which his legal abilities made at 
Washington is emphasized in the high and honorable trusts so speedily 
accorded him; and in tlieir discharge he achieved a national reputa- 
tion. He protected the treasury from the cunning and the rapacity of 
claim agents, and saved it from enormous demands preferred under 
the pretense of war damage to aliens. He became an authority upon 
the law of domicile, capture and prize, and by his varied service for 
the government attained an exalted' standing as a constitutional law- 
yer. His judicial habit of mind early recognized by his immediate 
neighbors was confirmed by/ the esteem of his party tiiroughout the 
state, then, however, in the minority, which in 1870 nominated him 
as an associate judge of the court of appeals. With all his skill as 
an advocate he was splendidly equipped as a jurist with that imperial 
impartiality upon which his great English namesake laid such stress 
as essential to correct conclusions. 

He was a politician in the best sense of that abused term. He was 
the recipient of political honors, and, in all legitimate ways, endeav- 
ored to advance the interests of his party, but he had the larger vision 
which could look beyond mere partisan considerations to the public 
weal, and he would as freely and fearlessly criticise his own party, 
when it seemed to him to be in the wrong, as he would the oppo- 
sition. For all the tricks and meannesses and corruptions of pontics 
he had a supreme contempt, and never soiled himself by even indi- 
rect association with or frivolous excuse for them. He moved upon 
a plane far above them. His political associations were the outcome 
oi the principles he maintained, and if the one tailed of illustration 
through the other his condemnation and alienation were assured. 
His political faith was grounded upon an intimate acquaintance with 
American history and a thorough understanding of the problems of 
government. With breadth of information as well as integrity of 
thought, he was a statesman, rather than a politician, who would 
have been equal to the most exalted preferment. 

Pre-eminently he was a scholar. The exactions of his profession, 
80 severe in their limitations upon many minds, placed no barriers 
to the most generous culture upon his part. In this regard he closely 
resembled Rufus Choate, whose knowledge was as accurate as it was 
extensive. He was an excellent classical scholar, intimately acquain- 
ted with all that is best and much that is curious in English litera- 
ture, and was an accomplished student in ethnology and archaeology. 
In genealogy he was an enthusiast, and did much to stimulate a 
general interest in its pursuit. Pardonably proud of his New 
England ancestry, he found in this the inducement to the most 
earnest study of all that pertained to ISTew England development. 
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which 18 our national development as induced and directed by the 
conquering genius of the Puritan principle. His memory was ex- 
ceedingly tenacious and he had a rare capacity for organizing its 
stores, as he also had pleasure in imparting them to others. Few 
men have been more gifted or entertaining in conversation, and 
none could talk with him without being impressed with the fullness 
of his information. Withal, he had the facility of eliciting from 
those with whom he conversed all that was best and njost inspiring 
in them, and this waA not less due to his gracious temperament 
than to his mental power. 

As a Regent of the University, he was wise in counsel and ^ener- 
getic in action. His suggestions were well considered and his argu- 
ments were generally persuasive. Certainly no member was more 
deferred to. He was progressive in his views, and believed in utiliz- 
ing all appliances in behalf of the advance of higher' education in 
the State. He had faith in the organization as a vital force, and he 
was in his useffilness a conspicuous reproof of the vulgar intimation 
that the Board is either an inglorious aggregation of drones or a 
well preserved collection of fossils. The writer hereof had the pri- 
vilege of serving with him upon the special committee, of which he 
was chairman, to consider the future of the State Library, and no 
injustice is done to others when it is affirmed that throughout the de- 
liberations his was the energizing mind and his was the most valu- 
able advice. The report of the committee prepared by him, after 
disease had begun its fatal approaches, is an admirable document, 
which well exhibits his lucidity of thought and precision of state- 
ment. 

In this Convocation, he \<ras a frequent speaker, rarely indulging 
in long addresses, but illuminating many subjects by a pithy remark, 
or a scholarly allusion. In turning the pages of the Convocation re- 
ports, I have been surprised to find into how many branches of knowl- 
edge his investigations had led him, and how thoroughly he was at 
home even in matters which to many well-read men seem recondite 
and abstruse. His cordial interest in the objects of the Convocation 
is attested by his attendance upon its meetings and in his uniform 
solicitude for its success. He will be missed sincerely from these 
gatherings wherein his presence was as cheery as his speech was 
potent. 

He was the soul of geniality, with a fund of sparkling humor which 
often betrayed itself, but never to wound. If in the heat of debate 
at the bar or in the forum, hifi speech might sometimes sting, they 
who felt its point most keenly knew that there was no malice be- 
hind it. He delighted in the controversies of the court and of leg- 
islative halls, as one who is conscious of his own resources cannot 
fail to do, but through these all his bearing was chivalric, as of a knight 
without fear, but also without reproach. He was a worshiper of the 
sublime and the beautiful in nature, as all great hearts have been. 
His birth-place and the home of his mature years were both amid 
the hills', which had his rapt devotion. How much they contributed 
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to his mental growth we may not assume to say, but we know that he 
who has no commuuion with nature, to whom she whispers no secrets 
in the south wind's breath and proclaims no lesson in the majesty of 
the mountain tops, must be of narrow and contracted vision. Judge 
Hale loved his home, and it, we may believe, ennobled hitn. There, 
he was not only the statesman, the jurist, and the scholar, but he was 
also the good citizen, the affectionate husband and &ther, and the de- 
vout and enliffhtoned Christian. There, but a few weeks before his 
death, he made his last public appearance upon a memorable occasion, 
the services in honor of the late President Garfield, whom in 
aspiration, in character and in attainment, he closely resembled. I 
can find no better ending to this inadequate sketch than to quote the 
words descriptive of the scene, from the sermon at the funeral of 
Judge Hale, by Rev. Dr. Cutting, himself now numbered witli the 
dead. "He had rallied his strength to make preparation for the 
service ; he had written the last words of his address^shortly before 
repairing to the public meeting ; he had made the apology of his 
infirmity to ask the privilege of sitting while addressing his fellow- 
citizens, and then, in words which came out of his deepest heart, 
made personal by his incidental tributes to Lincoln, and his dear 
friend Kellogg, as well as by his tribute to Garfield, and surpass- 
ingly eloquent by their tenderness and pathos, he summed up the 
qualities and career of the dead president as having their basis in 
his Christian faith and life. In breathless silence and sympathy that 
large assembly listened to preaching from his lips, which was more 
than preaching ; it was the very out-come of his soul, as if in last 
testimony of the fitting departure of a Christian man." If Judge 
Hale teaches us how a great man may live, he also teaches us how a 
good man may die. 

Other Tributes to Regent Hale. 

Dr. King : Mr. Chancellor, It seems to me that not the least 
interesting and valuable of the exercises of our Convocation are the 
memorial services of our comrades, and particularly it seems fitting 
that a permanent record ot those who fall out of the ranks should 
go into the printed and permanent records of the transactions of the 
Convocation. I rise to say how much I regret that not one word is to 
be spoken here of so admirable and conspicuous a figure, now 

{)assed to the realm of silence, as that of Robert S. Hale. Doubt- 
ess a fitting tribute has been preparoQ for him, which in the future 
will be printed, although it will not be read.* 

I venture to stand up for a moment in this Convocation to pay a 
tribute to Regent Hale. He uniformly attended the Convo^^ations 
since there have been Convocations held. His presence and his 
participation in the counsels and discussions demonstrate that a large 
vacancy has been made here in his death. Of his public iife, as a 

*See Resent Fitch's tribute, on preceding pages, whicb bad been read by title only. 
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judge in his own part of our State ; as a well known advocate in 
the courts of the nation, and as a representative in Congress, 
uf these I know only by the notices of the press and by gene- 
ral reputation. I knew him personally as a Regent. Whatever 
to some few very busy great men the Board of Regents may 
necessarily be, until their occupation shall grow less — for to some 
of them it is merely an elevated niche in the temple of fame to 
which the 8uffrao:es of the senate and assembly have elevated them 
— the office of Regent was not to him a sinecure. The duties of 
the Regency were congenial to him, particularly in that part of 
them which brought him in direct contact with the living workers 
in the colleges of the State, he enjoyed the office of Regent. It is 
not necessary to state here his solid work, his obviously extensive 
and correct scholarship, his equal readiness and elegance in extem- 
poraneous speech, his quick sympathy with the better side of every 
living issue tiiat came hfere,.his affable manner to every one of us 
who came to approach him. These things rendered him an admir- 
able and beneticent force in the Convocations, and his death has 
made a vacancy that we shall look far before we shall fill. It 
happened to me four years ago to enjoy for a few hours the hospi- 
talitvofhis home on tne banks of Lake Champlain. I found him 
on election day; after having cast my vote the locomotive took me 
to Elizabethtown. In the middle of the day I found him. among his 
fellow citizens at the polls, dressed with almost rustic simplicity, with 
tickets in his hands in familiar intercourse chatting with shirt-sleeved 
neighbors. The very appearance of things and his surroundings 
would show you he was the great man of the place ; and yet in all 
things he carried himself with the greatest simplicity, without any 
affectation, just on terms of equality with the humblest, distributing 
the tickets of his candidates there at the polls ; and not until the sun 
went down, and the officers whose duty it was had declared the polls 
closed, did he excuse himself from the freeman's primary duty. I 
then went to his house and sat at his board ; and when I learned 
of his death, over my heart came a great thrill of sorrow, for I felt 
what his family must suffer. I thought how much that means for 
them. Here we know it makes but little difference for one to fall 
out of the ranks ; that does not amount to much here; but at home 
he was the prince. There was an especial goodness about the man 
that won my confidence almost before I knew him. That goodness 
was still more apparent at his home. A great and good man has 
fallen when Robert S. Hale has departed. Honor to his memory. 

Chancellor Piebson — I feel personally grateful to the last 
speaker for his mention of brother Hale. 1 would be glad to add 
something, but the hour is past. There is but little to be added. 
He made his own record very full and very complete. 

24 
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MEMORIAL OF DECEASED TRUSTEES OF UNION 

COLLEGE. 

By President Potter. 

In no previous year, indeed in no previous decade, has Union 
College been called to mourn the loss of so many of its officers, 
as during this last collegiate year and since the last Convocation 
of this body. Four of its trustees have departed forever from its 
councils, and a fifth, who once represented in the Board the 
alumni of the college, has soon followed his former colleagues. 

In following your custom of commemorating the services of 
those connected with the State University through its prominent 
institutions, I proceed to present to .you, in outline, memorials of 
the Rev. Ebenezer Halley, D.D., LL.D., Hon. William W.Campbell, 
LL.D., William Tracy, LL.D., Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, LL.D. » 
and Hon. Thomas Allen, LL.D., speaking of them in the order of 
their decease. It would be grateful and profitable to treat at length 
of their many and various virtues, some of them peculiarly helpful 
to the institution which they governed ; some honoring the litera- 
ture of the country with their pen, one dignifying the pulpit with 
his eloquence and character, all prominent and several of them 
eminent in promoting the moral, political, or material welfare of 
their respective communities or of the country, at large. But the 
unusual stress of official duties compels me to limit this paper to 
the matter already collected by committees of our Alumni Abbo- 
ciation and the Board of Trustees. 

Ebenezer Halley. 

The Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Halley was bom in Scotland, August 
1st, 1801. He was graduated at Edinburgh University, and 
studied theology under Doctors Dick and Chalmers. After 
preaching ten years at Leith, he came to America at the age of 
thirty-seven, " moved," as he said, " by admiration of the free 
institutions of our country, its rapidly developing energies and 
its advantages as a field of usefulness." 

He served as pastor in the Associate Reformed, now United 
Presbyterian, Church, of Salem, Washington County, N. Y., 
for ten years ; the Second Street Presbyterian Church, of Troy, 
for seven years ; and the Third Presbyterian Church, of Albany, 
fur twenty-two years (until 1875) ; since which time he has been its 
pastor emeritus, with a liberal retiring pension. 

For eight years he was Chaplain of the State Senate, where his 
carefully prepared and striking opening prayers will be long^ 
remembered. ^ 

He was a singularly pure, simple-hearted, unworldly, genial 
man. He was a scholar by bent and training. 
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The ancient and modern classics were familiar fields to him, 
and he took great delight in some departments of scientific study. 
But his chief devotion was to his sacred calling. His most notable* 
trait was his passion for preaching. It was the only thing for which 
he wished to live longer, and it domitiated the delirium of his 
closing hours. He passed away in godly submission and placid 
hope. 

His best monument is the memory of his dignified and noble 
Christian character. 

Dr. Halley was a trustee of Union College for above thirty-one 
years. 

His appreciation of tlie value of collegiate and university educa- . 
tion put him in the front rank as an ardent and useful helper and 
guardian of the interests of the college. He could always be 
counted on as a stanch advocate and upholder of able teaching, 
liberal culture and thorough scholarship. 

William W. Campbell, 

a graduate of Union, of the class of 1827, was born at Cherry 
VaUey, N. Y., June 10th, 1806. 

He studied law with Chancellor Kent and began practice in 
New York City in lvS31. Ho was appointed Master in Chancery 
in 181:1, afterward Commissioner in Bankruptcy; and was a 
member of Congress from 1815 to 1817, when he effected great 
reforms in the consular system ; afterward traveling for a year in 
Europe. In 1848 he was elected Judge of the Superior Court of 
New York City; and soon after the expiration of his term of 
oflSce, in December, 1855, he returned to Cherry Valley and to 
the acres which his great-grandfather had bought from the 
aborigines. In the fall of 1857 he was elected Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York for the Sixth Judicial District ; also 
serving in the Court of Appeals. Judge Campbell was the author 
of *' Annals of Tryon County, New York," 1831; new edition, 
revised, entitled " Border Warfare, New York," 1849 ; " Life and 
Writings of De Witt Clinton," 1849 ; " Sketches of Eobin Hood 
and Capt. Kidd," 1853; "Life of Mrs. Grant, Missionary to 
Persia," 1840. He was also a frequent contributor to magazines 
and other periodical literature, his writings being principally his- 
torical sketches, especially of New York State. He received the 
degree of LL.D. from Union College and was elected Trustee in 
1848 and a Visitor of the Nott Trust Fund in 1853. His official 
duties always found him ready and efficient. 

In politics he was a Whig, Native American and Republican. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian Church and a man of the 

furest character in every relation, as citizen, legislator and judge. 
n his last months he took special pleasure in studying the Bible 
and in religious conversation. His health had been failing for 
some time, and he died of paralysis, in his hospitable home, at 
Cherry Valley, September 7th, 1881, in his 76th year. 
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William Tracy, 

'who was gradaated at Union in 1826, was born at Whitestown, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 

After graduation, he studio law at CTtica, N. T., and began 
practice tiiere. In 1854, he formed a partnership in New York 
city. 

He was a man of much information and literary taste. He 
edited the fourth edition of the Revised Statutes of New York, 
besides adapting and rewriting Esek Oowen's treatise on the ^' Civil 
Jurisdiction of the Justices oi the Peace of New York," and com- 
piling a volume entitled, "A Hand-Book of Law for Business 
Men." He was a Director of the Illinois Central Kailroad and a 
Trustee of Union CoUej^e, which, ten years after his graduation, 
conferred upon him the Degree of Doctor of Laws. Mr. Tracy was 
elected to a Trusteeship of Union College in 1868, was a member 
of the Century Club, the New York Bar Association, the New 
York Law Institute and various benevolent institutions, and was 
President of the American Colonization Society. He took a deep 
interest in the affairs of the college. He was a strong Republican, 
but never held office. He was a Vestryman of the Anthon Mem- 
orial Church. His later years, were occupied almost entirely as 
chamber counsel in commercial law. He ranked high in his 
profession. 

His death was due more to the infirmities of age than to disease. 
It took place at his residence on Filth avenue. New York city, 
November 2d, 1881, in the 77th year of his age. 

Clabkson Nott Potter 

> 

was born at Schenectady, April 25th, 1824, and was graduated at 
Union in 1840. 

He was elected to the Phi Beta Eappa, and after graduation 
became tutor at Union in 1845-47. He studied Civil Engineering 
for a year at the Troy Polytechnic Institute, and practiceH survey- 
ing for a short time in Wisconsin. He then befgan the study of 
law at Milwaukee and continued it at- Schenectady, beina: admitted 
to the Bar in 1846 and beginning practice in New York city in 
1847. In 1859 he left the law for financial engagements. He 
readily made friends, and became an active member of young men's 
political clubs, which early brought his name into prominence. In 
1868 he was elected from Westchester county, as a Democrat, to 
the 41st Congress, and subsequently to the 42d, 43d, and 45th, 
having declined nomination to the 44th, as also after to the 46th. 
In 1869 he argued the coin contract and legal tender cases in the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Court sustaining his views. A Con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed by him in 1871, limiting the 
term of the president and vice-president to six years, and making 
the president ineligible for a second term. In 1871 he was chosen 



President of the State Democratic Convention which repudiated 
Tweed, and the next year was a delegate to the National Con- 
vention. In 1877 he was again made President of the State 
Convention. In the 45th Coggrees, he secured the passage in 
the House of the bill establisning the Court of Claims ; he ad- 
vocated limitation of the legislative power, limitation of the 
president's appointing power, election of most civil service officers 
by voters in their locality, tixed terms for subordinate employes, 
dependent on good behavior, and biennial sessions of Congress; 
also, the right of secession when a sufficient number of States 
express a desire to withdraw ; he opposed centralization, the 
chartering of corporations within a State, extension of patents, 
government subsidies, the franking privilege, exclusion of ioreign- 
built ships, appropriation of back pay to representatives, the Ee- 
sumption act and currency expansion, and Southern war-claims. 

Mr. Potter was diligent and conscientious. His energv soon 
built up an extensive and lucrative practice in the law. In political 
action, he often rejected party claims. During the war, he con- 
tributed freely in raising troops and aiding* the soldiers. 

With the legal and judicial character of his mind, he' did not 
omit literary pursuits. In 1868, he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Union. He was a member of several literary societies 
and received the degree of LL. D. from Columbia College in 1873. 
His activity in the Trusteeship of Union College called forth 
grateful recognition. Important services, for which he declined 
payment, wei*e recognized by the establishment of scholarships in 
his name. He gave largely toward improvements at Union and 
was attentive amid all his professional cares to every interest of the 
college, furnishing invaluable legal counsel. 

Mr. Potter had a strong family aftection and retained firmly his 
friendships. He was a generous helper of those in need. •He was 
a communicant in the Episcopal Church. 

He died at his home, in New York cityj Jan. 23d, 1882, of a 
sudden attack, which occurred while ho was arguing a case in the 
Court of Appeals. ^ 

The Bar Association (of wnich he was president) and all the 
City Courts expressed formally their sentiments on his death. 

Thomas Allen, 

of the class of 1832, was born at Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 29th, 1813. 

When he was in college, the Philomathean Society elected him 
to deliver its Farewell Address. 

He studied law in Albany, but feraily misfortunes drove him to* 
seek emplovment in New York. With $25 as his all, he began 
clerical service with a law firm ; soon, however, earning $300 a year. 
He often copied for other lawyers at night, sometimes reporting 
for the newspapers, and for eighteen mouths editing the Family 
Magazine. In 1835, he was admitted to practice in the New York 
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Supreme Court, and was made an honorary member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. In 1857, the Madisonian was established at Washington, 
and he was called to its editorship. He soon became Public 
Printer. In the spring of 1842, Mr. Allen removed to St Louis. 
He ceased legal practicie and became" prominent in railroad interests. 
He organized action of the citizens of St. Louis toward building 
a railroad to the Pacific, and was appointed by them to memorialize 
Congress on the subject. lie built the first railroad west of the 
Mississippi. In 1850 he was chosen State Senator and procured 
subsidies for the Pacific, Southwest Branch, Iron Mountain, Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph and North Missouri roads. He declined a re- 
nomination to the Senate^ and in 1S57 was made President of the 
Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis railway. In 1858 he founded the 
banking house of Allen, Copp & Nisbet. At the opening of the 
civil war, he was made Congressional candidate of the Unconditional 
Union party, but was unsucessful. He gave generously toward equip- 
ing soldiers for the war. In 1865 he visited Europe. In 1867, he 
bought the unfinished Iron Mountain road and extended it. With 
others, he bought the Cairo and Fulton railroad of Arkansas and 
completed it. He was made president of the four consolidated 
roads, and later, president of the Hail way Association of America. 
In 1871 he founded the Allen Professorship of Mining and Metal- 
, lurgy at Washington University in St. Louis and the next year gave 
his native town a' free library, the building costing $50,000. He 
was president of the Washington University Club and president of 
Union College Alumni Association and received from Union the 
degree of LL.D. He was elected an honorary member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the New York and Wisconsin Hor- 
ticultural Societies, a fellow of the American Academy of Design, 
and of the American Geographical Society. lie visited London 
and Paris in 1874. In lb75 he constructed and equipped the Cass 
Avenue tramway. In 1875 he was appointed president of the State 
Centennial Managers for Missouri. From the lack of State funds 
he erected a building at his own expense in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, which was used as Missouri headquarters. In April, 1876, 
he delivered before the University Club, " Thoughts on the Progress 
of the Republic, suggested by the Centennial Year," and was {ap- 
pointed by the Governor to deliver the address for Missouri at the 
Centennial International Exhibition. In 1880 he was elected to the 
47th Congress as a Democrat. While in Congress he withdrew 
finally from all active business except farming. 

Mr. Allen was not more remarkable for his energy, than for his 
cool self-control under difficulties. Missouri .owes more to him 
than to any other one man for its present material development. 

He died at Washington, April 8, 1882, after an illness of several 
weeks. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN W. MEARS, D. D. 

By President Darling, of Hamiltoa College. 

I fear I may have somewhat misapprehended the nature of the 
oflSce that I have been called upon to discharge this morning. I did 
not suppose it desirable that I should present any written biographi- 
cal sketch of the late Dr. Mears, but in the words of Professor 
North, who invited me to this service, that I should speak in a very 
familiar way to the Convocation in memory of tlielate Professor 
Mears, of Hamilton College. And I was very willing to do this be- 
cause it seemed to me in the highest degree appropriate that some- 
thing should be said here about Dr. Mears, not simply because he 
was very prominent among the educators of the State, but because 
of the very special interest that he always felt in this annual Con- 
vocation ; an interest which he evinced, not merely by his attend- 
ance, and by his active participation in these exercises, but also, Mr. 
Chancellor, as I understand, by being chairman of your Executive 
Committee for two or three years. Personally, 1 sustained a very 
peculiar relation to Professor Meats. We were boys in the same 
town, born almost in the same year, sat together on the benches in 
the same school, worshiped in the same Christian sanctuary, and 
although the streams of our life began very early to diverge, occa- 
sionally, like the Alpheus and Arethusa, they met and mingled and 
flowed together side by side. 

Professor Mears' professional life divided itself into three periods 
of almost equal length. He was for ten years a Christian pastor, 
for ten years a journalist, and for a like period a teacher. It would 
be very pleasant to hear something of the first two of these decades. 
I can only say now that he was an intelligent and faithful minister 
of Christ. One of my pastorates was side by side with that of 
Dr. Mears, and there, at that early period of his life, his interest in 
the great questions of modern reform had its beginning. It con- 
tinued and strengthened with his years, and made him conspicuous, 
I think, among those who promoted the cause of temperance. He 
was peculiarly successful as a journalist. He was a man of affairs, 
took a great interest in the issues of the day, and held the pen of 
a ready writer. He was a man of unusual tenacity of memory, and 
I have heard it said by a gentleman who was a very admirable critic 
in that department, that^the journal he edited for ten years, was 
among the best of its kind in America. 

You will expect, however, in thi* Convocation, that I would 
speak of him almost entirely as a teacher and professor. I think 
that as a teacher and a professor Dr. Mears possessed very special 
qualifications. His scholarly attainments were quite remarkable. He 
was a teacher of metaphysics for ten years, and at the same time 
an instructor in modern languages. While he was carrying along 
these two departments, he also taught a private class in Pliato. There 
were some of the departments in history in which he was especially 
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proficient, and these works of his, though chiefly intended for the 
young, are worthy of all praise:" The Beggars of Holland," 
•'The Martyrs of Spain;" "The Heroes of Bohemia." I should 
speak of him jnst for the moment as a metaphysician, for I think 
it was in- that department of teaching that he especially excelled. 
The, biographer of Sir William Hamilton remarks that reading is 
the essential preliminary to the development of any enbject, and 
that no man should attempt to write upon any subject until he had 
first become familiar with every thing written about it. 

Dr. Mears could not be criticized in this respect. He was a 
marvelous reader. He was familiar not merely with the metaphys- 
ics of the Scotch, «nd the schools of American metaphysicians, but 
he was peculiarly familiar with the French and German writers. I 
fancy if it is possible for a man to be too full of reading, Dr. Mears 
may be open to this criticism. He adopted that theory of meta- 
physics which has been called the common-sense philosophy of the 
Scotch, and yet his philosophy was tinctured very much with the 
metaphysics of the Germans. While he was, as I suppose, free 
from the absolute idealism of more recent Germans, he did adopt 
much of the idealism of Kant, ^ whom he was a very great admirer. 
It was mainly through him that the Centennial of the publication 
of " The Critique of Pure Keasou " was celebrated last summer at 
Saratoga. 

It should be said of Dr. Mears, that his address on that anniver- 
sary was so highly esteemed, that by special request it was repeated 
at the summer school of philosophy at Concord last summer ; and 
then published by Professor Harris in his Magazine of Speculative 
Philosophy. 

If I should attempt in any other way to characterize Dr. Mears 
as a teacher of metaphysics, and especially after some familiarity 
with the students whom he instructed, I would say that he was 
especially earnest as a teacher, and that he imparted that earnestness 
to his pupils, BO that the study of philosophy was pursued by his 
pupils with a great deal of enthusiasm. I have also had the pleasure 
of reading quite a number of Professor Mears' lectures, and have 
been struck with the directness and the incisive character of his style, 
and of his definitions. I have only to add, Mr. Chancellor, that 
death came to Professor Mears under circumstances that seemed to 
ns exceedingly sad, and yet I do not know but that he died just as 
he would desire to have died. To use Bunyan's very fiimiliar 
figure, " the post from the other side of the river," found him in 
his class surrounded with his^pupils ; and it was in the very middle 
of a lecture upon some topic connected with his chosen science 
that he was called to his account; for though he lingered several 
days afterward, I think it very questionable whether there was any 
more than a momentary consciousness. It was on the tenth day of 
November last, that he was called to bis final home. I can add that 
not simply the faculty of Hamilton College, but the friends of the 
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institution, feel that not only. they, but the cause of education in the 
State of New York, has met with a very great and irreparable loss 
in the death of Dr. Mears. 

Dr. Wilson — Mr. Chancellor, if I may be allowed, I would 
like to say a word about Dr. Mears ; not at all in the line that Dr. 
Darling has occupied, for of Dr. Mears as a metaphysician, I 
knew very little, or as a teacher in the faith, except from re- 
port. Of course therefore, I have no occasion to dissent from 
what has been said. I knew something of Dr. Mears — of his 
character — which I think will be of interest to the Convocation, 
and proper, and just. I will not say much of him therefore 
as a teacher or a scholar, but as a great hearted, noble, generous 
man. That is what interested me. I do not intend to enlarge Upon 
this, but I wish to call attention to one thing which some of you re- 
member, one of the noblest things he did, or any man could have 
done. I refer, of course, to the suppression of the odious prac- 
tices of the Oneida Community, in the interior of our State. 
Everybody knows that Dr. Mears, with two or three others, were 
the men who undertook that herculean task. Although I have no 
official account of it, a personal friend of mine was interested with 
him in carrying it through, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
it was due to the courage, the personal influence and perseverance, 
the great hearted manliness and nobility of Dr. Mears that the effort 
was successful. Precisely what the condition of things may have 
been I do not know. It seams to me, sir, that no man in this room, 
in this country, would desire to have engraved upon his tombstone a 
record more honorable, or more worthy to be remembered than this. 



MEMORIAL OF THE HON. EDWIN BARBER MORGAN. 

By President E. a Frisbeb, D. D., of WeUs OoUege. 

The good that men do, though " oft interred with their bones," 
nevertheless lives after them. In whatever field of effort it may be, 
he who recognizes his responsibility to God and humanity does not fail 
to waken into activity and give direction to forces which, through 
individuals or society or public institutions, continue to be felt long 
after his name is but a memory among men. The man may be forgot- 
ten, even by his own generation, but the impulse which his life gave to 
the forces which woric together for good to the world is never lost. 

Edwin B. Morgan, or as he was familiarly known to friends and 
neighbors. Colonel Morgan, was born in Aurora, N. Y., May 2, 
1806, and was consequently in his seventy-six year at the time of 
his death, October 13, 1881, At the age of thirteen he went into 
his father's store as clerk, and at twenty-one succeeded to the busi- 
ness. For several years, in connection with his brothers, he en- 
gaged largely in various branches of trade, such as the buying 
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and shipping of grain, wool, and other produce, boat-building and 
other similiar enterprises, in all of which he was eminently saccess- 
ful. In later years he was associated with Henry Wells and other 

f)ioneers in the development of the express business. He was also 
argely interested in many other important business enterprises, all 
,of which owed much to his efforts, his sagacity, and personal super- 
vision, yielding in consequence large returns of wealth to him and 
those associated with him. 

From 1852 to 1858 he represented his district in Congress, leaving 
an honorable record for conscientious and patriotic discharge of duty. 
He had the honor of being one of the first to render assistance to Sen- 
ator Sumner when the latter was assaulted in the Senate chamber by 
Preston ferooks. He participated also in some of the most exciting 
scenes which grew out of the attitude of the pro-slavery power in 
Congress during the ten years preceding the War of the Rebellion, 
in every instance taking strong ground against oppression and in 
favor 01 freedom and justice. 

During the war Mr. Morgan distinguished himself by his generous 
devotion to the cause of the Union. He contributed liberally to the 
equipment of all the regiments which went from Central New York. 
He made generous gifts to officers. He gave bounties to soldiers. 
He made personal effort and used his extensive infiuence in every 
direction. In many instances he provided for the families of those 
who were in the field or who died in their country's service. And 
in many other ways he did a work the full extent of which may not 
be known or measured, and which placed thousands under deep and 
lasting obligations of gratitude to him for his unwearying patriotism. 
And tnat the efforts and sacrifice of those from his own town who 
laid down their lives.in the struggle might have fitting acknowledg- 
ment, he caused to be erected in the Presbyterian Church of Aurora 
a bronze tablet to the memory of the thirty-nine * 'Soldiers of Ledyard 
(the township in which the village of Aurora is situated) who died 
in battle or hospital during the war for the Unions, A.D. 1861 — 
A.D. 1865, that their Fatherland might live." 

Mr. Morgan gave largely of time and service and meairs to various 
educational institutions, besides responding freely to the demands of^ 
benevolence in other directions in behalf both of individuals and in- 
stitutions. Besides the personal service which he rendered else- 
where as member of different boards of trustees, he was a trustee, 
and a member of the executive board, of Cornell University at 
Ithaca. To the educational facilities of the university he gave sub- 
stantial aid by defi'aying the expenses of Professor Hartt's scientific 
expeditions to South America a few years ago. He was a trustee of 
Cayuga Lake Academy in Aurora, and for years contributed to its 
support, besides establishing for it an endowment fund. He wa(6 a 
trustee of the Theological Seminary at Auburn, and at different 
times contributed not less than one hundred thousand dollars to its 
funds for the erection of buildings and other purposes. He was one 
of the charter trustees of Wells College, and next to its founder be 
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was most prominent among the trustees in interest and effort in its 
behalf. Iji 1873 he established for the benefit of the College the 
" Morgan Educational Endowment Fund," amounting to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in memory of a beloved son who had recently 
died. This fund Mr./ Morgan, by a provision in his will, increased 
to two hundred thousand dollars, to be designated as " The Morgan 
Fund.'' He wisely provided that no part of the principal should 
be expended for any purpose, and that, in case of the impairment of 
the principal, the income should be devoted exclusively to restoring 
the principal till the deficiency be made good. With this exception 
the entire income is to be expended at the discretion of the trustees 
of the college. On the death of Henry Wells^ the founder of Wells 
College, in 1878, Mr. Morgan became his successor in his relations 
to the college. He was elected president of the board of trustees, and 
made the interests of the institution as completely his own as if he 
had founded it himself. In 1878-9 he superintended the erection 
of Morgan Hall, which Mrs. Morgan, then living, presented to the 
college on the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, September 23, 
1879. With other contributions, Mr. Morgan's gifts of money to 
Wells College amount to upward of two hundred . and sixty thous- 
and dollars. 

Concerning some of Mr. Morgan's personal traits, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote from a paper read by Professor Max Piutti at a 
memorial service held at Wells College the Sunday afternoon after 
Mr. Morgan's death. ^ 

** Few men have led as active a life as he. He was busy from 
the time when at the age of thirteen he took his stand behind the 
counter of his father's store down town up to six weeks ago when 
nothing could keep him from standing by tne hour under a broiling 
sun and in a suffocating atmosphere to superintend the men cutting 
trees around the college windmill, or to watch the progress of the 
new college reservoir. I can see him there yet moving about far 
more briskly and working harder than tbe sturdiest of his workmen. 
He put to shame a younger generation by his quick walking to and 
fro in the village, when he might have ridden in his carriage. There 
was an elasticity in his step most refreshing to behold in one of his 

je. He was utterly incapable of idleness either of mind or body. 

e knew that hard work is a blessing and not a curse. To hard work 
he owed his success in life. 

" But it was not this alone which made him successful ; it was also 
the prudence with which he worked. He was naturally impulsive, 
quick in his movements, and without patience with sluggishness ; and 
yet he never allowed this side of his nature to control him, but he 
was guided by a cool prudence which forbade him to make a decis- 
ion until he had weighed the matter before him in the delicately 
adjusted scales of his judgment, inquiring into all the bearings of his 
subject with a keen scrutiny and a deft far-sightedness which made 
bis decisions and actions stand the test of consequences unsullied by 
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regret, and which made his opinion the corner stone on which the 
action of his friends, neighbors and fellow-citizens firmly and confi- 
dently rested. 

" His desire to have thegooa will of all had developed in early years 
and preserved fresh to the end another quality which graced his per- 
son with a delightful distinction, and was a part of his nature as the 
perfume is of the flower ; I mean his courteousness. And I say oour- 
teousnesSy because I do not refer solely to his many acts of courtesy 
suQh as are demanded of every gentleman, nor to that politeness 
which proceeds from and changes with the code of fashion ; but I 
mean that certain old-time chivalry and gracious readiness to show 
others attention which is so precious a characteristic of older people 
and so rare among the younger. In his presence one always felt 
honored and elated, and that, sinfply because he un consciously 
showed by his manner that he subordinated himself and his comfort 
to the ease and pleasure of his friends He had the happy secret 
of taking away from one the piercing feeling of notliinguess, 
which at times takes strong hold of every contemplative and 
meditative mind. He treated those with whom he conversed with 
so delicate consideration as fo^ the time being to induce the belief 
that they were of some importance in the world after all. He 
knew how to make the humblest laborer feel" that, to use a vulgar 
phrase, he was somebody. Towards women his courteousness was 
especially marked. Whether seen with ladies in his parlor or 
helping the poorest woman carry her bundles off the railway car,, 
he was ever the same. In a country where courteousness of men 
towards women is a common thing, he won the distinction of 
having no rival in the exercise of a quality which is always the 
reflex of a gentle mind." ' 

No one can achieve great and permanent success in any walk of 
life without corresponding qualities both of mind and character. 
Mr. Morgan possessed a strong, decisive will. He reached con- 
clusions deliberately, though sometimes rapidly, and had the fullest 
confidence in his own judgment. He had strong convictions, and 
the courage to act in accordance with them. With a large grasp 
both of principles and details in business enterprise, he had a 
wonderful executive ability, ^v'hich was an important element in 
the successes of his life. He was prompt and fearless in putting 
his plans into execution. He was cautious and prudent, withal, 
unwilling to yield his judgment to others, yet he boldly assumed 
large responsibilities, and seldom failed or was at fault in his judg- 
ments. He was uneducated in the schools, but the development 
which he received in the struggle and competition of active 
business life was broad and thorough. Within his limits he had 
few equals, and scarcely a superior. 

He was upright and honorable. He was careful to render every 
man his just dues, and he expected similar treatment from others. 
He had little sympathy with, and made small allowance for, those 
who were governed in their dealings by less strict notions than 
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himBelf of the sacredness of an obli^tion. Yet he would often 
forego a jast claim against one who failed to meet his engagements 
through misfortune. Many a one can testify to his forbearance and 
kindly consideration, his sympathy and generous assistance in the 
time of need. 

Mr. Morgan was not, in the ordinary sense, a religious man. He 
made no public confession of religions faith, and gave no direct 
expression to religious sentiment even among his own most inti- 
mate friends. In this respect, liis reticence was consistent with a . 
habitual reserve on all points concerning his personal and inner 
life. No man succeeded better than he in keeping his own counsel. 
Keenly sensitive to tlie thoughts and feelings of others when they 
concerned himself, and finding no less of real pleasure than other 
men in knowing that lie stood high in public esteem, he never- 
theless shrank from every expression of appreciation or solicitude 
or sympathy which was calculated to " call him out,'* or to make 
him conspicuous in the acknowledgment of it. This trait, whether , 
it be a weakness or not, is an element in the analysis of a strong, 
decisive, independent, self-reliant character, inherited, perhaps, 
from the seli-repressive, all but stoical puritanism of his New 
England ancestry. We must at all events recognize it, and give 
it due weight in any just estimate of his life and character. One 
may be religious, in a sense, or appear to be religious, with little 
of true religion in the heart; or, on the contrary, live a godly life, 
with little manifestation of religious fervor. And so, this man, 
with his keen insight into character readily discerning the shallow- 
ness of many a religious profession, and tnrough very sensitiveness 
of spirit dreading to take upon himself vows which sometimes 
mean so little, lest he too might make an empty confession, may 
have preferred to carry in the secrecy of his own bosom a genuine 
consecration of heart and life to God through Christ. We may 
say that he made a mistake in so doing, but what are we, that we 
should judge him ? God only knowetli the heart, and we know 
that His judgments are true and righteous. " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." And by this test those who have had the best 
opportunity of knowing are confident that he had thoughtfully 
considered and deliberately adopted as the guide of his life the 
vital truths of Christianity. 

In his relation to Wells College, Mr. Morgan occupied a position 
not second to that of its honored founder nor less honorable. 
Wh4n Mr. Wells became unable to carry his long cherished plans 
to their completion, he found in Mr. Morgan a generous ''friend 
and brother," a worthy successor. Though Mr.. Morgan was 
building on another's foundation, to complete a structure which 
should bear another's name more prominently than his own, he 
nevertheless entered into the work with all his characteristic zeal 
and energy. He made the work his own. He rejoiced in the 
assured success of the college, and felt as genuine a pride in the 
undertaking as though it haa been entirely his from the beginning. 
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These two men, Mr. Wells and Mr. Morgan, will henceforth appear 
not unequally associated in the establishment and early history of 
Wells College. 

PKINCIPAL JAMES P. HAKEINGTON, A. M. 

By Sup't Andbbw McMillan, of Utica. 

James P. Harrington was born in the town of Middlesex, Yates 
county, N.T., May 18, 1840. His father. Colonel Oliver Harrington, 
who is now living, and in his eightieth year, is a prominent and in- 
fluential citizen of Yates county. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Lucy G. Pratt, was a woman of superior intelligence, culture 
and refinement. He attended the district school in his native town 
for a few years, then a private school and subsequently the Eushville 
academy, which he left at the age of sixteen, carrying the highest 
recommendations of his instructors,^ to commence teaching a district 
school in Ontario county. For nearly three years he continued 
teaching, and succeeded wonderfully, not only in imparting infor- 
mation, but also in securing the love and respect of his pupils. In 
order to better prepare himself for his chosen life work, he entered 
the State Normal school at Albany, in 1860, which at that time was 
under the principalshipof Dr. Cochran, now of Brooklyn. He grad- 
uated therefrom with honor in July, 1861. 

After his graduation he entered upon his professional work with 
greater vigor and strength, determined to so teach and live as to 
be worthy of a place among the prominent educators of the State. 
He taught in Ontario county two years and then accepted a 
position at Nanuet, Rockland county, in this State. This position hie 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Drum Hill school at 
Peekskill on the Hudson. At the close of a successful period of three 
years' service here he returned to his native county and accepted a 
position as teacher in the Penn Yan academy. In 1867 he accepted 
the position of instructor in the Putchess County academy, a boarding 
school located at Poughkeepsie. The duties of this position proved 
distasteful to him, and were too confining for his health, and he 
resigned to accept the principalship of a school either in Ilochester 
or Utica. He decided to accept the position in the latter city, and 
entered the Advanced School of Utica, as principal, in September^ 
1868, where he remained until his sudden death, December 23, 1881. 

In 1876 the honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon him by 
Hamilton College. This was a very agreeable surprise to nim as well 
as a deserved recognition of his successful educational work. 

Professor Harriuffton did a good work in all the positions he so 
acceptably filled. Many of the boys, now young men and in the 
midst of successful and honorable careers, take pleasure and pride 
in attributing to him, in a large degree, t^at innuence and power 
which has held them to their work and strengthened them m the 
purpose to act well their part in life. One of them, now a promising 
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lawyer in New York, writes to a friend ; " To Professor James P. 
Harrington I owe whatever of success crowns my efforts and what- 
ever oi honor may be mine in my battle with the world. ^' 

In very eariy life Professor Harrington manifested a marked taste 
for the beautiful, the true, and the good. From early childhood he 
was remarkably apt, thorough and conscientious in the performance 
of all his duties. 

Of his school work in Utica I am able to speak from personal 
knowledge. It was my duty as well as pleasure to meet him daily, 
in our official work for a period of over thirteen years, and I always 
found him to be a practical, ready and thorough worker. The Utica 
Advanced School seemed to be just the place for him and he was 
eminently fitted for the place. 

The close of the school year of 1868 severed the official relations 
of Rev. Mr. Davis as pt'incipal of the Advanced School of Utica. 
Among numerous letters of application addressed to the board to fill 
the vacant position, one was selected on account of its clear, concise, 
even elegant diction, plainly indicating the writer to be a man of 
education, and in no less degree one of marked executive ability. 
By direction of the board the superintendent wrote in reply, re- 
questing an interview, to which Professor Harrington responded in 
person. The leading characteristics, and general bearing of the man 
but served strongly to corroborate the favorable impressions already 
received, and his services for the ensuing year were secured by 
unanimous consent and approval of the board. 

He entered upon the discharge of his official duties on the first 
Monday of September, 1868. More than thirteen years have elapsed 
since that date, when, in all the ardor and enthusiasm of youth, with 
high hopes and noble aspirations. Professor Harrington entered upon 
what has proved to be his life work ; closing it in the full strength 
and vigor of his yet early manhood, with all nis powers of usefulness 
unimpaired, and his zeal in the cause of education unabated. The 
results of those years of toil and persevering effort, to elevate and 
improve the school under his charge, are familiar to us all. His 
work, in common with that of every other faithful, energetic, con- 
scientious teacher, has left its impress upon the community about 
us. The record of that work is written in the character of hundreds 
of our youth, who have already entered upon the duties of active 
business or professional life, who have enjoyed the benefits of his 
careful, judicious training, and through this agency his labors, as an 
enduring element, are largely incorporated with the social character, 
no less than the material prosperity of the city. 

Professor Harrington, to an unusual degree, possessed the peculiar 
elements of mind and character requisite to the highest success in 
his chosen vocation. He had but few equals in organization and 
discipline. He was quick in perception, rapid and thorough in the evo- 
lution of principles, clear and accurate in results. An enthusiast him- 
self in his worK, he inspired his pupils with commendable energy 
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and perseverance in the prosecution of theirs ; the possibility of 
failure being left out of the reckoning. 

Although progressive in his ideas of education, ever seeking for 
better methods of instruction, his conservatism would permit of no 
trifling away of time actuallv belonging to his pupils, in testing vis- 
ionary schemes, or making impracticable experiments. 

Professor Harrington was gifted with a rare magnetism of manner, 
which drew to himself involuntarily the respect and affection of his 
pupils, which he seems ever after to have retained* He was kind 
and amiable iu disposition, generous in impulse, courteous and digni- 
fied in demeanor, a most genial companion and a citizen of strict 
rectitude and spotless integrity. He was thoroughly imbued with a 
sense of the responsibility involved in his position, and sincerely 
devoted to its highest interest. He was by nature, as by profession, 
a genuine teacher. What nobler eulogy can be bestowed on him, our 
co-worker and friend, whose loss we sadly deplore? His memory is 
enshrined in our hearts. Let his monument, more enduring than 
marble, be the noble work he has wrought. 

Professor Harrington was a filial and loving son, a devoted aflEec- 
tionate brother, a tender and helpful friend. He lived for others; 
his life was singularly pure and childlike, and his character was 
spotless and strong. He acted a high and noble part in the work 
which he chose and began early in life, and his brave, cheeriul, reas- 
suring ways have given new vigor and courage to many another to 
battle v/ith the discouragements and hardships which beset life's 
pathway. No one was ever weakened by association with him ; 
there need then be no regrets that he lived. We shall miss his help- 
ful and genial presence, and realize that a great blank has come into 
the lives of many who loved and honored liim ; and while it is sad 
that he died, it is well that he lived, and that he lived thus long. 
God has called him to his rest, but his influence for good will live 
in the memory of his pupils, friends and associates. 
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A MEMORIAL SKETCH OF JOHN W. DRAPER 

By Prof. Benj. N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D. 

John William Draper was born in St. Helen's, a village near 
Live rpo ol, England, May 6th, 1811. His father was a minister of 
the We^eyan connection, and possessed a great fondness for 
scientific culture and information, a taste which his son either in- 
herited or early imbibed. The father was in the habit of amusing 
his leisure by observing the heavens through a Gregorian telescope, 
and on one occasion his little son, then scarcely more than six years 
of age, was permitted to look through it at some of the heavenly 
bodies. The view was to him a matter of absorbing interest. 
He at once resolved to have such an instrument of his own, and 
proceeded to execute his determination by constructing one like it. 
He has recorded his earnest, but almost infantile, efforts to realize 
his purpose ; how be exchanged a valued toy, with a young friend 
for a joint of elder from which the pith had been punched out, 
and, having thus obtained a tnbe, how he got a tinsmith to ci\t for 
him two circular pieces of polished tin to serve as reflectors, and 
then his disappointment at tin(iing that the instrument would not 
work — certainly a remarkable instance of the early development of 
a taste which became both the charm and the labor of his maturer 
life. ^ 

His early education was received from private instructors, among 
whom it seems not unlikely that his father bore a prominent 
part, and contributed to foster the taste for physical observation, 
which his own fondness for such things had originally inspired. 
At eleven years of age, he was sent to a Wesleyan connectional 
school, where, under the instruction of a somewhat distinguished 
American teacher, he made good progress in classics and mathe- 
matics. His success was so marked that he was one of those 
appointed to address the Conference which met at Leeds in 1824 
— his first public effort. 

Though he seems to have drawn from this institution some 
useful discipline, and to have retained a very pleasant impression 
of its infiuence upon his intellectual culture, he remained in it but 
a few years, and was then withdrawn into private instruction 
again, till, upon the opening of the London University, in 1829, 
he was sent thither to study chemistry under Dr. Turner, then the 
most eminent chemist in England. 

This was probably only the recognition of the fact that his 
tastes had become strongly developed in the direction of physical 
research. How long these studies were prosecuted under that 
distinguished teacher, we have no means of knowing. There is 
no reason to doubt, however, that it was long enough to enable 
him to master the science of which he ever after showed such a 
command, both in its principles and its details, and of which he 
was at a later day to rank as one of the most distinguished 
ornaments. 

26 
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He had, while yet very young, been much struck by the sight 
of a glass jar containing some camphor which, under exposure to 
light, had crystallized in very beautiful forms on the illuminated 
side. This led him to read with avidity every thing that he could 
find " relating to light, adhesion, and capillary attraction." He 
made many experiments upon these subjects, and it seems probable 
that it was during and after his intercourse with Dr. Turner that 
this tendency to chemical investigation developed itself. It was 
probably with these studies and researches that he was occupied 
during the period which elapsed between 1829, when he went up 
to London, and his emigration to this country in the year 1832. 
He had by this time^ accomplished his chemical education, and, 
looking forward to medical practice, as his profession, he entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, from which institution he received 
his decree of Doctor of Medicine in 1836. 

In nis thesis for graduation he embodied an account of many 
of the experiments upon which he had for some years been en- 
gaged. " It was upon the passage of gases through various barriers 
not having visible pores, such as soap-bubbles. He showed that 
these transfusions take place as instantaneously as if there were no 
obstacle* in the way, and are attended by many curious pheno- 
mena." He devised an ingenious experiment for the purpose of 
demonstrating the transfusion. He would blow a bubble oi shell- 
lac at the end of a glass-tube, and pour into it through the tube a 
test liquor ; he would then insert it in an atmosphere of alkaline 
gas, and witness the immediate change of color in the solution, 
which attested the presence of the gas within the bubble. This 
experiment, varied through many forms, clearly showed that the 
surrounding gas passes through the thin film of the containing 
substance and reaches immediately the contained solution. Similar 
changes, moreover, were also shown to take place through an 
animal membrane tied over the lower end of a tube containing a 
test liquor and immersed in a fluid. In these experiments the in- 
terstitial openings in the substance of an animal membrane were 
proved to operate like short tubes in which a fluid is drawn up by 
what we call capillary attraction ; and the process was shown to 
afford an explanation of the passage of carbonic acid outward and 
of the oxygen of the air inward through the membrane of the lungs. 
It illustrated thus what had been known as '^ endosmosis "—a process 
before without any satisfactory explanation — ^and elucidated the 
method of the oxygenation of the blood the cardinal fact in 
modern physiology. It is no wonder that so suggestive a paper, 
pregnant with germs of future discovery, received the unusual 
nonor of being published by the Faculty of the University, and 
gave to its author a prominence among the vounger students of 
physiology that at once marked him out for future distinction in 
that department. 

The publication of some earlier papers, during the period of his 
medical studies in Philadelphia, had already drawn attention to the 
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young chemist as an accomplished and enthusiastic student of that 
science at a time when such students were few in America, and 
speedily secured his appointment as Professor of Chemistry and 
xhysiology in Hampden Sydney College, in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia. Thither he at once removed upon his graduation, 
to enter upon his work of study and instruction, and, under the 
stimulus of the distinction which his early efforts had so decisively 
won, he was now enabled, as he has said, " to convert experimental 
investigation (hitherto only an amusement) into the appropriate 
occupation of his life." 

Amid the long summers and the fervid temperature of this more 
southern latitude, Dr. Draper found unwonted opportunities for 

fmrsuing his favorite work of observation and experiment. The 
uxnriant vegetable growth of that portion of our country afforded 
varied and fine illustrations of botanical physiology,- which im- 
mediately attracted his attention and were profitably employed. 
Dr. Draper has somewhere recorded his observations upon a wild 
grape vine, of some two inches in diameter, which he cut off a few 
leet above the ground for the purpose of study, and the great in- 
terest with which he noted the sustained, and powerful flow of sap 
which it continued to pour forth from the top of the stump. The 
force which impelled such a quantity of water from the ground 
through the trunk and branches, and to the uttermost fibre of the 
plant, was a subject of wonder and inquiry, and in the suggestions 
which it furnished relative to the flow o^ sap through the plant, 
and of blood through the animal system, that wild Virginia vine 
may be said to have borne valuable and abundant fruit. 

His publication in the scientific journals of our country of 
papers upon these and other topics of physiological importance 
naturally drew the attention of the Council of the New York 
University to the accomplished and promising young investigator 
in Virginia, and he received all unexpectedly, in 1837, an invitation 
to the chair of chemistry and physiology in our University. The 
acceptance of the position was warmly urged upon him by the then 
newly elected Chancellor of the University, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
who promised that if Dr. Draper would accept his appointment* 
he himself would assume the chancellorship, and afford him all 
possible countenance and support in his work. 

Thus encouraged. Dr. Draper removed to New York, and 
assumed at first, labors in the college, while he gave his immediate 
attention (in connection with his friend Dr. Paine, by whom he 
had been named for the position) to the organization of the 
medical dejArtment. This organization had been previously 
attempted, but had failed in consequence . of the great financial 
embarrassments of that and the preceding year. Dr. Draper 
infused into the effort all his own enthusiasm, and, with the 
aid of these infiuential friends, the work was soon accomplished. 
A faculty of eminent profieseors was drawn together, of whom 
Dr. Valentine Mott, then the most distinguished of American 
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surffeons, was one ; and the work of medical instruction commenced 
witn great ability, and in the use of methods previously unknown 
in this country. The Faculty of the University were the first to 
introduce into our medical education the now familiar method of 
clinical instruction, which consists, it is hardly needful to say, in 
presenting before the class patients whose cases are adapted to such 
modes of treatment, and showing in practical fact how diseases are 
to be discriminated and treated. The immense value of such in- 
struction,, is now universally acknowledged, insomuch that no 
medical institution can afford to be without it ; but then it was a 
new and great advance. 

The introduction of these novel methods of instruction, in the 
hands of very able men, gave a great stimulus to medical educa- 
tion ; and whereas before, the whole number of medical students 
in our city had been only fifty or sixty, the University began to 
graduate classes of one hundred and fifty, and New York soon be- 
came a great center of medical instruction. 

In another great improvement of such education some years later. 
Dr. Draper bore a prominent part — the legalization of dissections. 
It seems now almost an incredible thing to us, thrit previously to the 
time referred to, such dissections were illegal, and subjects had to be 
obtained literally by stealth. A bill was however prepared, and 
by the agency of Dr. Draper and his colleagues of the Medical Fac- 
ulty, presented to the legislature, particularly by Dr. Faine, who 
spent a great part of one session in Albany for that purpose ; and 
after much dimculty our present judiciously drawn bill became a law. 
Thenceforward the practice was disembarrassed of many difficuhies. 
The scientific study of the anatomy and physiology of the human 
system, in the only way in which such a study is even possible, in- 
stead of a forbidden and disreputable pursuit, became a lawful and 
honorable endeavor after knowledge of the highest usefulness ; and 
the education of medical students was placed on a legitimate and 
firm foundation. 

Draper's residence in New York was distinguished by a continuous 
mental activity applied without cessation to the subjects of his pro* . 
fessional instruction. Year after year he improved his lectures, till 
at length they were ready for publication ; and he gave to the world 
his two treatises, one upon Chemistry, and the other on Human 
Physiology. The former has been highly approved, and widely used 
as a text-book by instructors in that djepartment of science ; the latter 
has attracted great attention as containing much that was original, and 
elucidating physiological principles with great ingenuita^ and success. 
True to his principles as a chemist, he was always explaining physi- 
ological phenomena by chemical combinations and reactions, and 
carrying chemical laws and affinities out to their extreme limitsj re- 
gardless of the vital agencies to which others were wont to look for 
more immediate and easy, but less philosophical explanations. 

Meanwliile he prosecuted his work of experimental investigation 
with great assiduity. For. this work he haa a marvellous aptitude ; 
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his clear ^rasp of a scientific principle, together with his logical habit 
of thought, constantly suggested to him mechanical arrangements 
of apparatus by which to observe the working of physiological laws, 
and test the probability of physiological theories. His work on that 
subject offered many novel suggestions and many original views ; 
perhaps the most important of these was his explanation of the cir- 
culation of the blood. This cardinal fact in physiological science 
he drew into relation with the circulation of sap in the plant, and 
explained as a result of capillary attraction. Of other ideas inculcated, 
I have not time to speak. ,His views on this subject have not, I be- 
lieve, met with the general concurrence of investigators, and any 
opinion here, on a subject which is still suojudice, would be out of 
place. 

His views on these subjects rested on a great body of experiments 
which he had begun in his early home in Virginia, and had con- 
tinued through many successive . years. A description of these ex^ 
periments — nearly a thousand in number — was published in about 
1850, in a quarto volume of some five hundred pages, entitled " A 
Treatise on the forces that govern the organization of plants/' 

This work has unfortunately been almost lost to the world. Only 
a small edition was sold, and upon the issue of a second, the whole 
edition, together with the stereotype plates from which it had been 
printed, was consumed by the great fire which burned down the 
establishment of the Messrs. Harper, the publishers. The expense 
of the volume had proved already so great, that they were unwill- 
ing to incur the cost of new plates ; and the record oi a long period 
of investigations, and the results of nearly a thousand experiments 
were thus in a great degree lost. 

Among the subjects which occupied Dr, Draper's attention during 
this early period of his residence in New York were those in which 
he was engaged with Prof. Morse, — the Telegraph, and the Da- 
guerreotype. Morse, at that time a professor in the University, lived 
m the building, and was in habits of intimacy with Draper which per- 
mitted him to visit familiarly the laboratory of the latter, and to find 
guidance and help from him in his own experiments with reference 
to the possibilities of constructing an electric telegraph. Often they 
sat together engaged in such inquiries and experiments, till a late 
hour of the night ; and when the final and decisive moments came 
for determining the practicability of the result, it was with Draper's 
batteries and apparatus that the experiments were conducted which 
issued so triumphantly. Miles of wire were stretched through the 
ample halls of the University, and it was with Draper's suggestions 
and help that the practicability of the electric telegraph was demon- 
strated to all beholders, with a certainty that has made the name of 
Morse immortal. 

Professor Morse, when in Paris, had become acquainted with Da- 
guerre, the great inventor of the art that bears his name, who had- 
then just sold the secret of his invention to the French government. 
He had recently published the pamphlet explaining his process, and 
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he put a copy into his friend's hand, just as Morse was leaving 
Paris for America. That pamphlet Morse brought at once to his 
friend Draper, who took up the subject and repeated the experiments 
with enthusiastic zeal. He had hoped that the process would 
prove available for taking likenesses of the human face ; but the 
time required was so long — involving the necessity of maintaining 
a fixed position, under a powerful sunlight shining upon the face for 
nearly half an hour — that the achievment was impracticable. A 
French friend of Dagaerre himself had expressed the opinion that 
such a result was well nigh hopeless, " un pen fabuleux." 

Draper at once gave himself to the study of the subject, and soon 
found a means of removing the difficulty. He ascertained that an 
ammoniated solution of sulphate of copper would take out from 
the sunlight passing through it, the chief portion of the rays espe- 
cially obnoxious to the eye. 

• Having constructed a screen containing between two large glass 
plates a somewhat thin film of the solution, he found that the 
sun's rays, filtered through it, were no longer so intolerable. He was 
thus enabled not only to avoid this difficulty, but even to employ a 
larger lens, and to coAcentrate a much more powerful light without 
offending the eye. Ere long the process was practically complete ; 
and arranging his novel screen, and taking his sister for a sitter, the 
first natural sun-picture of a human face was imprinted under his hand 
on a metallic plate,and the great desideratum was efiectually attained. 
Thus the two. great inventions which science and art have com- 
bined to produce in our century — the one the most useful, and the 
other the most beautiful and delightful of the recent achievements 
of our progress — stand both indebted to him for their successful 
completion ; and the Telegraph and the Photograph will unite to 
convey to a late posterity the honored name of Draper. 

Another of Draper's successes in this department is worthy of 
notice : he was the first to photograph the surface of the moon. 
This achievement is usually attributed oy foreign writers to the emi- 
nent British astronomer De La Hue; but De La Hue's photograph 
was not obtained till 1850, while it is upon record in the minutes 
of the New York Lyceum of Natural History * that Dr. Draper 
published in the meetings of that society, March 20, 1840 — ten 
years earlier — the fact that he had obtained such a picture. This 
beginning of what has since grown to be a very beautiful branch of 
the science — Astronomical Photography — is unquestionably due 
to Draper's intelligent enterprise. 

Another however of these discoveries is too important to be passed 
over without specific mention, viz., that relating to the behavior of 
solids in spectrum analysis. 

At a time when no one except Fraunhofer had investigated the 
phenomena of the spectrum. Dr. Draper took up the subject, and 

* It is certified bj Mr. Robert Brown, long the weU known Secretary of the 
New York Lyceum that on '* March 20, 1840, Dr. Draper announced that he had 
succeeded in getting a representation of the moon's surface by the Daguerreotype." 
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not only doubled the number of discovered lines, but ascertained that 
it is only the spectrum of a gaseous body that shows lines at all ; 
while that of an incandescent solid is absolutely continuous, that is, 
without transverse lines. 

This discovery has since been found to have an extraordinary 
scientific value. In observing the nebulae, and endeavoring to ex- 
tend our knowledge of those remarkable bodies, it is found that 
there are many of them which our finest telescopes fail to resolve 
into distinct points of light. A question at once arises : is this irre- 
solvability due to the defects of our best instruments, or is it owing 
to the diffused gaseous condition of the nebular matter itself ? This 

Juestion Dr. Draper's discovery gives us the means of answering, 
if the spectrum of an irresolvable nebula consists of transverse col- 
ored lines, it is a gaseous body that is burning before us; if, on the 
other hand, it is continuous, the body is an incandescent solid. 

This beautiful and simple test affords our sole meians of inferring 
the constitution of these remoter bodies of the universe ; and informs 
us that while some of these consist of solid orbs; others are yet in 
the gaseous state — a conclusion which authenticates by physical 
observation, the reasonings of La Place in his exposition of the neb- 
ular hypothesis. 

These varied and successful achievements, though obscured by 
the destruction of the volume referred to, could not be hid from the 
knowledge of the world, and, accordingly. Dr. Draper received 
from the American Academy of Arts and Science at Boston, 
though not till after a number of years had elapsed, the Rumford 
Gold Medal in attestation of his merits. Only five times before 
has that medal been conferred during the century which has elapsed 
since the prize was instituted ; and in every one of those instances it 
was not strictly in the words of the eminent founder of the prize, 
*' for the most important discovery relating to light and heat,'* but 
rather for inventions of practical importance in the arts. 

In the present instance, however, there can be no doubt that the 
conferring of the medal was in the strictest accord with the terms 
of the grant. The award was made on grounds distinctly stated by 
the president of the society in bestowing it ; and the long list of 
discoveries in physics then publicly recounted, too long for insertion 
heriB, bears ample testimony to the extent, the variety, and the 
general usefulness of these researches, and to the patient and in- 
telligent labor by which they had been achieved. It is perhaps the 
noblest list of original discoveries "by which the name of any 
American scientist is distinguished. 

At this period of his career Dr. Draper presented himself to the 
public in q uite a new aspect, and surprised his previous readers 
with a work of a very diflcerent character from any of those which 
had preceded it. This was " A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe." Having hitherto treated of irian only as an 
individual, considered in his physical relations and for the brief 
period of his organic life, he now assumed to discuss the social 
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progress of mankind throughout the whole period of the historical 
development of Civilization. His preceding works had been so 
strictly limited to purely scientific and experimental discussions, 
and his devotion to such inquiries had proved to be so fruitful, that 
it seemed as though his whole attention must have been con- 
centrated upon that department. Few, therefore, but his most 
intimate associates were prepared to expect, and still fewer to 
welcome, a work of so strangely different a character from his pen. 
The scope of it must necessarily be vast, the nature of its topics 
widely variant from those which he had already discussed, the 
reasonings necessarily to a large degree controversial, and the 
bearing of its conclusions upon the great realm of philosophy 
and theology, not to say of religion itself, in all probability 
questionable. 

But Dr. Draper had in reality long been meditating the pro- 
duction of such a work. He had expended no little study and 
reflection upon the preparation of it; and when the book was 
formally, presented to the world, it very soon became evident that 
he had not over-rated his ability to deal, in many important 
respects worthily, with his great theme. It was eagerly seized 
upon by a very large circle of readers, received most nattering^ 
notices from many of the organs of public opinion (chiefly, indeed, 
of the advanced liberal class), was speedily translated into all the 
languages of Europe, and penetrated more widely into the remote 
European populations than probably any other philosophical work 
that has ever been written. He had spared no pains in the collection 
of ^authorities, sending abroad at much expense and with great 
care for those which he could not find here, collecting from a very 
wide range the incidents which illustrated his general views,, 
laboriously verifying the details of his statements, and even 
copying with endless toil the passages which he might have 
occasion to use. From this varied and vast mass of materials he first 
wrote out his work, which ran to a formidable and almost im- 
practicable length. He next set himself the task of reducing it ; 
and finally presented to the world a work of only moderate 
extent, but covering the whole subject of European civilization, 
and dealing, not indeed with all, but certainly with most, of the 
great questions which have arisen within the period of its develop- 
ment. 

The great interest of the discussion, so far as it is philosophical, 

arises from the fact that it regards European progress from a novel 

point of view, that of physical science, and that in this respect it 

is handled by one who is theoretically and practically master of 

his subject, and who writes with entire freedom of thought and 

frankness of utterance. 

* * * * * * ** * * * 

In 1865 he published his *^ Thoughts on the Civil Polity of Amer- 
ica," in which he described the physical and climatic differences be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States, and his views of the 
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comparative developments and futune prospects of the two oommuni- 
ties. When the dire contest had come on^ and its four dreadful 
years of oonfii'ct had passed over the land, be was urged to prepare a 
narrative of the great struggle in thC'SiajBe impartial and philosophic 
spirit. In response to many requests h^ gave to the woitlii his ^^ His- 
tory of the Civil War in America." 

in the preparation of this work he had the peculiar advantage oi' 
receiving from the hands of many of the -men who had been the act- 
ors in tlie great campaigns of the war, their own narratives and 
iriemi*randa of tlie mo^'oineuts which history was now to record. 
Stanton himself, the great warsninistei', came during the period of 
his fatal decline, to visit Draper, and when unable to sit up, reclined 
on a sofa and spent whole days with him in his library, explaining 
the niovements and policy of the administration in which l^ Jiad 
borne so conspicuous a part. These circumstances give to the work 
a peculiar and exce^ptional character that will long cau«e it to be read 
as an accurate and impartial account of the great conflict for the 
Union and for freedom. 

Of Dr. Draper's latest work, the " History of the Conflict between 
Science and Religion," but little can here be said. The earlier part 
of it is largely an expansion of the views contained in the farmer 
work, the Intellectual Development. That portion of it which re- 
lates to the more recent progress of the dispute, it would not per- 
haps be profitable to enter upon here, even if lime allowed a fur- 
ther discussion. 

The writer of such a history is apt to be betrayed into assuming a 
partisan position, and advocating with undue haste and some bitter- 
ness — arising from the present state of the controversy — the side 
to which he is inclined. While there are considerable difficulties 
yet to be cleared away, before the controversy can be considered 
settled, there is every reason to believe that we are approaching a 
harmonious conclusion ; nor is it likely that that conclusion will be 
hastened by a sustained blast of the war trumpet, and a new de- 
fiance, from either side. The eager scientist who recklessly assails 
the Scriptures, and the bigoted religionist who rejects all science, 
may set the battle in array against each other; but their several war- 
cries will, it is to be feared, only serve to prolong the conflict which 
both profess to deplore. Dr. Draper's position did not secure to him 
the judicial impartiality which alone could impart to such a work 
the highest usefulness. Hence, while the cautious critic will not 
fail to find in it many viewsof great intellectual interest touching the 
progress of the controversy, he will also find reason to regret the 
misconceptions of religious truth to which it has given currency, and 
the melancholy subversion of individual faith of which in some in- 
stances it has been the occasion. 

When the confidence and positiveness of science can be tempered 
with caution and modesty on the one side, and with some just ap- 
preciation of the unspeaKable value and importance of moral tmth 
npon the other, we may have a historv which shall satisfy and con- 
27 
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vince ; bat judging from all that has yet been written, neither the 
time for such ^a history, nor the man, has yet come. 

Dr. Draper's religious views, of which it woUld interest us all to 
have a more definite knowledge, he was never forward to declare. 
He was always earnest in proclaiming his belief in a designing and 
intelligent mind, the cause of nature's phenomena, and the author of 
her wis9 and elegant adjustments. He recognized too, the existence 
of a soul in man — a spiritual existence which survives the grave, 
and does not decay with the body, or the brain. He was thus fa- 
vorably distinguished from the positive anti-theism of Comte, and the 
virtual a-theism of Spencer on the one hand, and also from the gross 
materialism of Buchner and Naquet, on the other. To what extent, 
beyond this, he accepted the gospel of our Lord, I am not able to say ; 
though he always manifested sucli a respectful deference toward it in 
his outward demeanor, as might seem to indicate that notwithstand- 
ing sdme unhappy aberrations from them — arising from an apparent 
collision of physicaPand scientific truth on the one side with biblical 
and religious truth on the other — he was not really alienated in 
mind from the views in which he had been brought up. 

But now this fruitful and vigorous life was drawing to its close. 
Long and severe toil had told upon the erect and sturcyr frame that 
we all knew so well ; and the overtasked brain that had worked 
with such steady perseverance, was weary. Both called for rest. 
After months of pain and suflPering, the end drew near. On the 
morning of January 4, 1882, in the home of his many labors, and in 
the arms of his beloved children, he sank unconscious, and rest came. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY P. TAPPAN. 

By Prof. B. N. Martin. 

Henry Philip Tappan was born in Rhinebeck, Dutchess county, in 
this State, Apnl 23, 1805. He was educated at Union College un- 
der the influence of that distinguished teacher, President Nott ; and 
after graduating, in the year 1825, studied theology in Auburn Sem- 
inary for three years. On entering the ministry he was for a year 
assistant pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church,, in Schenectady; 
and in 1828 he became pastor of the Congregational Church, in Pitts^ 
field, Mass., where he labored in the ministry till the year 18S2, 
when he was appointed Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy in the University of the city of New York. 

He remained in the University for six years, carrying on his 
metaphysical and logical studies, and maturing those views on the 
topics of psychology which he afterward gave to the world in his 
several works on the Philosophy of the Will. Indeed, many of those 
elaborate discussions which subsequently attracted public attention, 
both at home and abroad, were first delivered as lectures to the stu- 
dents of philosophy in his lecture room in the University. 

During an unhappy period of controversy between the chancellor 
and the faculty of the institution, in those early days of its existence. 
Professor Tappan, whose mind was little fitted to take part in mere 
personal conflicts, resigned his position, and left the University. To 
the institution itself, and to the study of psychology among us, bis 
resignation was a great loss. He was then one of the most earnest 
of the younger thinkers and writers of our country, and the central 
and influential position which he occupied was one of the most fa- 
vorable for the prosecution of such studies. The chair of philosophy 
has never found an abler student, or a nobler man, to succeed him. 

For many years after this time. Professor Tappan taught a private 
school for young ladies in the city of New York. Ho found time, 
however, amid the cares of his Seminary, for the prosecution of his 
studies, and for the preparation ot a series of elaborate volumes in 
Philosophy ; and after some years gave to the world what may be 
justly called his great treatise on The Will. 

Of the three parts which formed the work, the first was ^^ An Ex- 
amination of the doctrine of Edwards," the second "The doctrine 
of the Will as determined by Consciousness," and the third " The 
application of the doctrine of the Will to moral Agency and Re- 
sponsibility." 

These discussions, offered in a spirit of deep earnestness and with 
marked ability, raised their author to a position of great eminence 
among our American psychologists ; and gave him a reputation that 
was oy no means confined to his own countrv. His books were 
read abroad as well as at home; and everywhere the intellectual 
ability, and the truly philosophic character of the man were freely 
recognized, notwithstanding the fact that he 6tood in opposition to 
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the general position of his co-rehgionists. He was of the Presbyte- 
rian body, and his sympathies were'withtliegetteral views which that 
body represents ; but he differed from his friends in his mode of 
conceiving the religions do(^rrne» and the theological views which 
tneJue up the GnlviHistic scheiifie^ 

In his Review of Edwards he first <;ritict8ed the positions of that 
distingtiished :autfaority, mid pointed otit niany assamptions which 
he deemed nnwarranted and fAllaciioit]^, and which he <x)nsidered as 
inevitably resulting it) <a fiyst^n of fat^li^m : next, be urged an •ear- 
nest argument against that system ; and fiYially, he present-ed his own 
scheme of thought in relation to the will and its place in our mental 
action. 

The first «nd critical paft of the work, though displaying a 
thorough study of Edwards^ «nd a ipenetrating insight into the 
jjrinciples of his works, was probably the J^east suecesst^il of these 
efforts. Professor Tappan'« mi«d was not ^•1 ways happy in its treat- 
'^ment of the minute disti'notions in wividh the merit of such a work 
must pri'ndpally eonsist. There was nothing mtorosoopic aboist his 
vision. Oti tlie <»ntrary he was far sigl)ted and loved }arge views. 
•He was therefore sometimes incori«ect in his understaiiding of his 
author's meaning Sn critical oases; and Mrrongily interpi^ted^ or 
sometimes #hoUy overlooked an iiifiportftnt passage. 

In %he same way, when ho came to formulate the ideas and prin- 
ciples which he would «ubstitnte lor tloose of Edwards^ his distinc- 
tiuns wore nol always either welloakon, or oonsislenlly maintained. 
But his presentatioa of 4he great tniths which lio at the bottom of 
all sound reasoning on these subjects, was olear, oonsistent and 
strongs 

VV hile, therefore, he perhaps failed to gain the most just conception 
of the tneaiving of some of the important f^nd cardi<nal statements of 
Edwards, and attribitted to him more tjarrow and positive views 
than that great author in fact maintiiined, it xjannot be fairly ques- 
tioned that many <rf' his criticisms are enlightened and sotind, and 
vindicate his chargos^of a fatalistic tendency in the " Inquiry into the 
Freedom of tJie Will." 

But it is in the second part of this volume thai ihe vigor of liis 
attack lies. Here he cannot be charged with inaocu^^acy or over- 
sight. Dealing with tlie fatalistic scheme of thought as a whole, 
he occupied himself with Ihfe main positions and the moral conse- 
quences of tlie system in its widest scope. On this point, his 
reasoning was clear and unquestionable. He showed the fatalistic 
doctrine to be directly inconsistent with the dicta of ('onscionsness, 
and ht variance with tl^e protbnndest convictions of mankind.. He 
oarri^ the scheme oiTt into its consequences with ^reat directness 
tkud vigor, and presented a view of it which shows beyond diqpnite 
its inooBsistetiey with all moral distinctions. We do not know «!ny- 
^here m our philosophical IStevatin^, a more thorough Und con vine- 
^ng disoossion of the siiib.f6ct, or a more satisf aetory oxhibitioB^o(f4he 
inwA bearings of the fatalist scheme, whether asseapled ia the inter- 
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Edwardd, or advoeated on pUilosopliioal grouuds. for ita qwq sake. 
la all the criti^isma to whioh his Mrritiagsi were snbijeetedy we bave 
seen no reply to this portion of Profei^soyr Tappaa's work. 
^ Iq presenting in his second volame or treatise^ a. f aU view of the 
relations of the will to^ our coiiiS^di^neea^ wd in the thirds to moral 
responsibility, Professor Tappan fouAQ themes happUy adapted to the 
character of his mind, and to the methods of his reasoning. While 
less adapted to minute criticism, and to the just perception of fine 
distinctions, there was about him a certain largenesa and freedom of 
movenient which found their best exercise in the forcible statement 
of principles, and the vigorous application ol them to the great 
spheres of morals and conduct. Tbicre was also a comprehensive" 
ness of view which took in all the important aspects of a subject. 
He possessed, too, a marked superiority to all sectarian and all per- 
sonal interests, and a frankness and candor, which might indeed be 
sometimes misled but which never wandered voluntarily from the 
plain path of justice to opposing theories. These modes of thinking 
gave an air oi liberality to his works, even in their controversial as- 

;ects, which was justly attractive. The reader felt that Professor 
*appan would never willingly misrepresent an opponent, and gave 
himself up to the writer^s guidance without a fear of being misled 
by any underhand influences. 

His writings were widely read, and must have exerted an import- 
ant influence on the course of other and later writers. The whole 
series of his volumes was republished in a single volume, in Glasgow, 
in 1857, add must have done its share in producing in Scotland the 
more enlightened and liberal thought which is so distinctly showing 
itself of late in that country. 

Professor Tappan subsequently published, in 1843, an article in 
the Biblical Repository, which expressed in some forty theses, his 
views on the unity of the church. Nothing that he ever wrote 
more fully indicates the character of the man. 

In the year 1852 Professor Tappan was appointed chancellor of 
the University of Michigan, and removed to Ann Arbor to under- 
take the direction of that new institution. Coming as the first chan- 
cellor to an organization then in its forming state, ho could not fail 
to impress upon it his own liberal tendencies. To him are doubtless 
to be ascribed, in great part, the independent character, and the novel 
methods in education, which made that University the model of so 
many institutions now molding the education of the West. He had 
already published, in 1851, a " Treatise on University Education," 
and while occupying this positiqn of chancellor, he issued a work 
entitled " Elements of Logic, with an Introductory Review of Phil- 
osophy in General, and a Preliminary View of Reason." The latter 
treatise had been previously published in 1844, but was now presented 
in an enlarged form and with important additions. 

In 1863 Professor Tappan retired from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, ana subsequently resided principally abroad. 
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His daughter had married, we believe, the professor of astronomy 
in that institution, who, after some j'ears of distinguished service 
there, was recalled to Berlin. This circumstance determined the 
residence of Chancellor Tappan after his resignation, and his later 
years were spent abroad. 

In 1852 he appeared before the world in a work of quite a differ- 
ent kind, entitled *' A Step from the New World to the Old," in 
which he presented his impressions of foreign travel and of life abroad. 
His death took place in Vevay, in the year 1881. 
. Professor Tappan had a fine countenance, a tall and commanding 
form, and an air of great dignity and self respect. He was at the 
same time cordial in feeling and genial in manner, and commanded 
the respect and the love of his associates. 
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ORATION. 

THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 



By President Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., LL.D., of Beldit College, Wisconsio. 



Mr. ChanceUoT and Members of the Convocation : 

The sun rises in the East, and thus far in the world's history the 
light of learning and civilization has streamed from the East, west- 
ward. We of the West are ever turning our faces this way to catch 
the beams which may guide and inspire us, especially in matters of 
education. I can hardly see the fitness therefore, of my being called 
from my western home to be chief orator before this honorable body 
with whom so much of the wisdom of thorough culture and long 
experience abides. Nevertheless I cheerfully obey the call, grateful 
for the special honor put on me ; grateful also for the opportunity 
of gaining light in conference with wise m^n of the East, and ready, 
as far as in me lies, to contribute to the furtherance of the interests 
of higher education in our beloved land, which are essentially the 
same in the East and in the West. 

I take for my theme. The True Function of the American College. 
I am prompted to this selection by two considerations, first, that it 
is the subject about which my thoughts have been chiefly engaged 
for the last thirty years and more ; and second, because it seems to 
me there is a tendency in our country just now to depreciate the 
importance and value of the college, which has been and I believe 
.ii destined ever to bo the central force in determining the character 
and quality of all parts of our educational work. 1 have nothing 
very new to offer. My aim will be simply to bring up afresh, and 
grouped together in their proper connections and relations, some 
things which I apprehend have been lately thrown too much into 
the background. 

The American college is an institution sui generia^hTow^t into 
being in the very beginning of our history, peculiarly adapted to 
our country, and most peculiar in this, that while steadily prosecut- 
ing one aim, it has evinced a wonderful facility in adjusting its 
means and methods to the ever developing wants of a progressive 
people, in a progressive age, for the fulfillment of that aim. As 
early as the year 1636, the records respecting the founding of the 
first college of New England say : " The Lord was pleased to direct 
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the hearts x>f the magistrates to thfnk of erecting a school or college, 
and that speedily, to be a nursery of knowledge in these deserts and 
supply for poeterity!'^ So we understand that the college is ''a nursery 
01 Knowledge and supply for posterity," as it cherishes the love of 
knowledge and promotes its growth, and trains and fits men for ser- 
vice in the church, in the c]vil state and in all posts of influence 
where cultivated mind has power. 

The teaching of the common schools is bn^'ed mainly with objects 
external to the mind itself, to introduce the elements of knowledge. 
Tile coUege advances upon this, and while adding, continnially to the 
stores of knowledge, directs its chief aim to that training of young 
minds which imparts to each self knowledge — seJf-jpossesision in the 
full command of all the mental faculties — hreadth of view respect- 
ing the range of truth, its departments and its applications — and a 
moral and religious charaoterj based on a love of truth fur its own 
sake, and prompting the consecration of all powers of mind and all 
acquisitions gained to the good of men and the glory of God as the 
true end of oeing. These four things are not only grouped together 
but ihey are interlocked and interwoven in the true aim of the 
college. They are mutually helpful to the boat development of each 
particular, and they combine in the i^mmetrical unfolding of the 
best qualities of a noble manhood. 

Kow the function of tlie college, as I underRtand it, is to fulfill 
this complex, yet simple and di^inct aim by the best appliat/ces 
within its reach. Yet the result depends not so much on the appli- 
ances, the instrumental means, as upon the inherent element or 
quality of Its life, an invisible, intangible, indescribable something 
which determines all its processes and results, just as the character 
of the fruit which a tree bears is determined by that undiscernible, 
incomprehensible element, hidden with the germ in the seed and 
governing the organization and the life-processes of the plant as long 
as it6 life continues. I suppose that Harvard College and Yale 
College have sent out no better men — better I mean with reference 
to their pergonal manhood and their practical power to increase 
knowledge and mould the thinking and action of the age, and supply 
posterity with the elements that quicken intellectual and moral lite — / 
than many of their early graduates whose courses of study and 
facilities for improvement in college were hardly equal to those of the 
respectable high schools of to-day. I visit occasionally the class-room 
of our professor of Greek and lind him putting his students through 
exercises which had no place in the course when I was a student at 
Yale. Scholars to-day Icnow a great deal about the Greek language 
which was quite unknown fifty years ago. All this must be brought 
into the instruction of to-day and knowledge is increased by this 
advanced scholarship. Yet I am inclined to think the old drill in 
Greek did for the developnaent of the men, the chief end of educa- 
tion, essentially the same thing — neither less nor more — as the 
new. It is also a significant fact that from our j'oung colleges at 
the "West, whose endowments are small, whose equipments are 
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meager and whose instructors are few compared with those of the 
old and strong colleges of the land, men go forth who in the techni- 
cal and professional schools stand in the front rank, side by side with 
the best that come from the older and better furnished institutions. 
To account for these facts, wc must recognize the presence and power 
of that ideal aim just indicated which gives a law of the life esscn- 
tiall J one and the same for every college. I do not undervalue the 
importance of endowments and liberal equipments. It is essential 
to the life of a college that it should keep growing in these respects 
so as to be doing a broader and better work as its jears run on. 
But it is more essential that these things be assimilated with and 
brought under that law paramount which governs all, just as by the 
life-principle of the tree all available, external material is assimilated 
and incorporated into its being and growth for the more perfect 
fulfillment of its fruit-bearing ibnction&. 

These leading ideas will be best expanded and illustrated by 
noticing in a few particulars, the things which are peculiar in the 
organization and routine of the college for the discharge of its func- 
tion. Without pronouncing judgment on the question of the co- 
education of the sexes, I speak of a college as an institution for 
young men, believing that much which I have to say will apply as 
well to the higher ediKjation of young women, whether that be 
prosecuted in an institution which admits both sexes, or in one ex- 
clusively for women. 

1. The college is peculiar in respect of the persons on whom its 
vital forces act in the fulfillment of its function. These are young 
men somewhere between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. It is 
and ought to be an exception to the rule when one enters college 
under the age of fifteen: the cases will be rare when one at his 
graduation has gone beyond the age of twenty-five. In general, 
the best 3^ear8 are from eighteen to twenty-two. At this period of 
life the capacities of the soul are well awake, quick to catch the in- 
spiration of great thoughts and high aims. By some elementary 
discipline they have been brought considerably under control of the 
possessor's will-power. They have, under special preparation, ad- 
vanced somewhat in the acquisition of knowledge and are cliarged 
with some relish for learning. At the same time, they are in the 
gristle, not hardened into bone. They are flexible, impressible, 
ductile, just in a condition for the process of being moulded into the 
tastes and habits of a life, to begin and go on most favorably and 
most rapidly under the formative force of the vital principle. One cf 
our most experienced educators has well marked the distinction be- 
tween the college and the university thus: '* The college is a train- 
ing place for minds that are yet immature, in the elements of knowl- 
edge and culture. The university is a teaching place for those who 
are supposed to have been trained to the capacities and responsibili- 
ties of incipient manhood.'* This distinction should be emphasized. 
Training and teaching go on together in all the stages of eaucation, 
but in the college the training is the main thing, and so it takes 

28 
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youth at just the period when training tells most effectively. The 
college course ends with what is called a Commencement^ to indicate 
that the youth has, or ought to havo matured under its training so 
as to bo ready to begin some manly work. 

2. The second peculiarity of the college respects the length of 
time during which the young man is held under its influence in the 
exercise of its function. This has been fixed, I hardly know how, 
at just four years, and so it has stood through all the history of the 
American college. It rests on no arbitrary enactment. It is retained 
by no old-fogy tenacity for things that are ancient and time-worn. 
But actual experience has proved that this measure of time, neither 
more nor less, is necessary to secure the best results of this training. 
So, out of the ten years before defined, four years — the best 
four which the circumstances of each individual permit — are selected 
for a distinct residence in contact; with the atmosphere and associa- 
tions and activities of the college. If the period is prolonged, it 
involves some retrenchment on either the preliminary, preparatory 
culture, or on the subsequent university or professional teaching. 
If it is curtailed the result will be impaired. Probably the last 
statement will be most questioned ; let us therefore consider it fur- 
ther. One asks, if a young man can do in three years the work 
which others must take four j^ears for, why not give him a chance 
to save a year ? My prompt answer is, because it will be for him a 
year lost, not saved. The real question should be, not can he do as 
much as others, but can he do the most for himself by thus hurrying 
the process? And to this I answer no; because time is an impor- 
tant element for perfecting the process. That is a beautiful chemical 
experiment which illustrates the process of crystalization in a solution 
of lead. When the point of full saturation is reached, a wire is 
thrust in and the process begins at once, but we must wait a certain 
number of days for the result to be perfected under the still action 
of that law of chemical affinities, which none of us comprehend. 
We cannot fasten the process. Time under the law will finish it 
best. Now something like this holds in the no less wonderful 
crystalization of souls which takes place in college. There is a law 
of affinities which must be respected and which must be allowed its 
own time The mistake comes from supposing that the function of 
the college is merely to carry a student through so many text-books, 
or over so much ground of mathematics and science and philosophy 
or whatever. That is indeed one thing to be done. But the condi- 
tions under which it is done are of more importance than the thing 
itself. These conditions are the regimen of college life, the aid .of 
daily contact with a superior mind in the class-room, and the 
unconscious influence of students on one another in their peculiar 
associations — the last perhaps the most important of all. One may 
possibly study all by himself and come and pass all required exam- 
inations as well as any, but that will not give him college culture — 
he cannot get a liberal education so. That can come only through 
the combination of influences just named, and the withdrawal of the 
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student from that combination of influences for any part of the time 
involves a loss pooHy compensated by the time gained in getting 
through. Cramming for examinations can neither, make a scholar 
nor develop a man. Mathevir Arnold has well put this point in 
commenting on the German gymnasia. I quote his words with slight 
variation to suit my topic : '' Thje total cultivation of the man is 
the ^reat matter, and this is why the term of years is prescribed, 
that the study may not degenerate into a preparation for the 
examinaHons ; that the student may have the requisite time to come 
steadily and without over-hurrying to the fullness of the measure of 
his powers and his character ; that he may be securely and thoroughly 
formed, instead of being bewildered and oppressed by a mass or in- 
formation hastily heaped together." 

3. A third peculiarity of the college appears in the prescribed 
curriculunf of study, enforced by daily recitations. I put emphasis 
here on the word prescribed as against the word elective which some 
would substitute, and upon daily recitations as distinguished from 
mere courses of lectures and extended readings. Here we need ta 
bear in mind the prime fact that " the college is a traming place." 
For the period of life contemplated and the stage of development, 
something authoritative with respect to both the matter of study and 
the manner of its prosiBcution are necessary in order to insure that 
mental discipline which it is the true function of the college to 
secure. It admits of but a limited range to the free choice of the 
student for himself, and demands a daily responsibility to form the 
habit of strict fidelity to duty. Only as the youth learns at that 
stage of life cheerfully to follow the direction of superior wisdom 
and to bow to the behest of legitimate authority, can he ripen into 
a manhood endowed with wisdom and worthy to be invested with 
authority to direct and control others and to wield the highest power 
of influence. Out of such discipline come both self-knowledge and 
self-possession. Then if we consider the curriculum itself, we find 
it, though greatly changed in its details, yet in its main features, 
essentially the same through all the history of the American College. 
Modern research has made great advances in every branch of human 
learning, and the college has adjusted its courses all along to these 
advances; but the great departments and the proportion between 
these departments dilfer little now from what they were a century 
ago. It is still Latin, Greek and mathematics to reveal and exercise 
the mind's powers in diverse kinds of analysis and synthesis — 
physics and science, history and philosophy to discipline the mind 
in observation and judgment and reasoning, and to open up to view 
the boundless realm of knowledge which invites explorers — and 
logic, rhetoric and belles lettres^ to cultivate the elements of strength, 
clearness and beauty in the expression of thought. 

Under this prescribed curriculum, there is abundant place for dis- 
crimination on the part of teachers to suit individual peculiarities of 
capacity and taste. Most young men have about equal capacity for 
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each of these departments, and'exereise in ^aeh helpft the sjinmetri- 
cal development of the whole man. For one who is peeuliarly weak 
in oue departtqeut, it is of adTantage that his weak ^de be 
strengthened by some training given with due allowance for his 
weakness. For one who has special genios in one direetion^ it is 
easv to give scope for prosecuting, the favorite sttidy quite beyond 
the limits of the prescribed course, while at the same time, geatns 
itself is steadied and balanced by the training of the mind i^ other 
departments. Experience clearly demonstrates that the greatest 
good of the greatest number is secured by a general adherence to a 
well-devised and defined curriculum. « 

Tlie severest part of this mental drill is very properly assigned to 
the first two years of the course. The mind is thus prepared to ba 
introduced in the last two years to a wider range of various branches 
of knowledge. It must bo remembered, however^ that this can be 
only an introduction — as one has said an ^^^encyclopedioy^ r$Lth&t 
than a full presentation. A Uji^ral education implies such an in* 
troduction of the mind to the forms of knowledge and methods of 
investigation in the several departments of truth. Yet here, as 
there is scope for it, so it is desirable that stndents have considera-^ 
bio freedom of election to follow their peculiar tastes^ and it may be 
to anticipate the occupation chosen for the after life. It is a 
humiliating fact, however, that from sheer laainess, one pitiable 
phase of innate depravity, more than Iialf our students abuse this 
elective privilege and choose the studies which will eome easiest. 

Eefore leaving this topic, I must notice an incidental advantage 
from the full tinao given to the prescribed curriculum. I refer to 
the opportunity thus oftered the student for a voluntary culture, 
of things not included in the regular course, such as physical 
development, athletic sports, music and fine art and literary exercises 
which bring young men, in associations of their own, into c«)mpeti- 
tions with one another like those of the real world. The advantage 
comes from the intermingling of these duties incidental and seUV 
assumed with regular prescribed work. Experience has taught me 
to set a high estimate on this phase of college life. By it work and 
play are blended so that each is qualified. Work is relieved when 
one is thrown out of routine ruts ; and play-time is devoted to a 
better end than mischief or dissipation ; and both a polish and practi- 
cal efficiency are imparted to the general results of a college educa- 
tion. Such a habit is a benefit for the whole subsequent life. It is 
wonderful to note what rich contributions of both refined thought 
and practical invention the world has received from the incidental 
occupations, taken up by busy men in what they called their odd 
hours or minutes of recreation. ^ 

4. We have to notice oue more distinctive peculiarity of the Ameri-» 
can college. It is the pervading presence through all its discipline and 
culture of a positive moral and religious influence. Historically the 
college was originated with Christian men acting for the interests of vir^ 
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tue and tlic Christian faith as essential to perfect and w'own the devel- 
opment of rational soula — to he the^acred bands of order and puritj 
and honor and integrity in hnman societj, and to give secnrity in a 
free republic to that government which is of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for tlie people. With very few exceptions, this characteristic 
of the college lias been maintained in our country from the beginnings 
. until now. Accordingly its regimen enforces the rules of morality and 
provides for the participation of the college community as such in 
Christian worship. As a matter of fact too, its instruction and disci- 
pline are mainly in the hands of men of j)ositive Christian character. 
It cannot be otherwise, to any great extent^ if the college fultills its 
function in the formation of moral character, well defined, stable and 
strong. Moreover the spirit of Christian self-sacrifice and devotion 
is almost indispensable to sustain men in the patient, toilsome and 
trying work of instruction and discipline which promises little 
reward in any worldly emoluments witliin their reach. At the form- 
ing period of life, before referred to, when passions are strong and 
judgment is immature and weak, when temptations are many and 
subtile and principles are unsettled and the will-power is unstrung 
or wildly impetuous, there is nothing like the steady inflow of 
Christian truth and morality to settle cliaracter and give it stability 
and breadth and tone ; and the problem of lite is unsolved ui^less 
we admit the fact that ''moral and religious perfection are the final 
aim of all human culture as tliey are of our existence and discipline 
in the human condition." 

T pre^jime there will be no material dissent from these statements 
on the part of those ^v^hom I now address. Yet let me add a few 
thoughts suggested by a demand whidi some nowadays are making 
that all moral and .religious teaching be excluded from our schools 
of every grade. Now 1 have to say thit this demand is unreasonable 
aud absurd, because, ^ince the germs of moral and religious ideas 
are inuate in a rational soul, such a soul cannot be educated, drawn 
out, developed, without being in some way moraTly and religiously 
iiffected. All^ knowledge imparted to the mind bears one way or 
another on the forming of character. The increase of intelligence 
without virtue only strengthens the bauds of wickedness. That 
teaching of science which ignores or denies God as the author of all 
truth and the rightful goTernor of human thought and action, is 
false teaching because it is teaching half truths. It propagates a 
skepticism which is the tiarrowest and worst kind of sectarianism. 
It fosters iniBvitably an indifference to moral obligation which is 
destructive to fixed principles of rigbt in the'soui — wliich relaxes 
all the bands of social purity and peace — and which leads to anardiy 
and thence to despotism in the State. We may gof urther and say, facts 
of knowledge are not truth till a truthful soul receives them and 
they arc udt legitimately taught except in a way which tends to 
make the recipient soul more truthful, uonest and righteous by every 
acquisition. Furthermore, Jesus 6f Nazareth is the broadest, mosft 
liberal teacher of truth who every appeared in this worid. His 
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witness sweeps the whole realm of truth, not indeed in the minute 
details of fact, but in the grand principles and relations and harmony 
of all truth, as it proceeds from one infinite, divine mind ; and in 
the bearing of all truth on the elevation and redemption of mankind. 
The chief elements of strength and blessing in our civilization are 
essentially Christian. The whole cast of society, pure and refined, 
is formed on the molds of Christian morality. The spirit of liberty 
and theprinciplesof equality and justice which enter into the frame- 
work of a free government are drawn from what the Christ taught. 
His golden rule underlies all. His life and doctrines have entered 
into the unfolding history of the world and cannot be eliminated. 
Can we then, 1 asK, fitly educate men and silence his voice and for- 
bid his name to be mentioned 'i The college undertakes to train the 
whole man. Is it not false to its aim if it withholds the application 
of Christian truth to the conscience, the moral side, the grandest side 
of our nature ? I make no plea for any thing that can properly 
be called sectarian instruction ; but I do plead for instruction 
and training in those grand underlying principles of religious 
truth and practical morality,Vhich constitute the substance of the 
gospel of Christ. I am all the more earnest in my plea because I 
am convinced that the cure for sectarianism and all its mischiefs is to 
come from familiarizing all with the life and teachings of Christ, 
pure and simple in connection with the experience of mind imparted 
by the training powers of the higher education. 

Such, friends, I believe is the true function of the college and 
such the peculiar organization by which it fulfills its function. From^ 
its nature and aim, it holds the central position ot efl[ective influence 
on the whole work of education and on the forming of that public 
sentiment which, under God, controls the destiny of our republic 
It develops a full, well-halanced manhood. . On that basis, by special, 
technical,. professional or scientific education, the man prepares him- 
self for the work of life as a leader of men. It may be pushing 
original researches into the. realm of unexplored truth, to add to the 
sum of human knowledge — it may be as a lawyer, a physician, a 
clergyman, a teacher, to gather the treasures of knowledge, old and 
new, and distribute them for the varied practical service of 
men — it may be to apply the intelligent, well-balanced judgment, 
the fruit of thorough training to the advancement of practical in- 
dustry and public improvements which multiply comforts and facili- 
tate intercourse, for the general well-being of a people. Wherever 
and however, it is the life and energy which come from intellectual 
and moral training diffusing themselves for the common good. The 
general intelligence of a people, which seems to be self-sustained, 
in reality draws its vital breath from the unceasing, 3^et unseen, 
emanations that proceed from the superior intelligence of compara-; 
tively a few most cultivated minds. I cannot say, for I do not be- 
lieve it, that only college-educated men are fit to be lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, etc., but I can say with truth that the character 
and tone of these professions respectively are determined by the 
proportion of college-trained men who fill their ranks. 
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One has well said, ^^ The, beginning of popular education must of 
necessity h'e in a higher region. There must be certain enlightened 
individuals who are capable of appreciating and nndertaking the 
movement." This is historically true. Our American system of 
popular education originated with men of highest culture. The 
college was in fact established before the common school. So far 
as ray observation has extended in the East and in the West, in the 
older and in tho newer stages of society, men of college education 
are foremost amonjr the advocates and wise adminis:rator8 of popular 
education. And all along their course, the public school systems 
are sustained by the general influences and the ministry seen and 
unseen which comes from the presence of high idtellectnal cultiva- 
tion diffused among tho people and by the currents of fresh air which 
descend from the higher regions of advanced knowledge to change 
the atmosphere of thought pent up and exhausted of its life along the 
ways of common men. The influence is,a reciprocal one. The college 
lives on what it does in this way. Plant a college in the midst of 
an unintelligent people and give it no scope to act on that people — 
shut up the learning of a land in cloistered walls away from all contact 
with the busy world — train the intellect and give it no chance to 
employ itself in the diffusion of thought and truth to enlighten and 
bless a world full of darkness and misery ; and the light of knowl- 
edge, however bright at first, will fast grow dim in your academic 
halls — the treasures of learning, however rich in themselves, like a 
miser's gold in its buried coffers will mold and rust away — the 
training of the intellect will consist in sharpening the mental facul- 
ties to the nicest point for the picking of only the smallest nuts of 
theology and philosophy — the whole establishment will stand a 
withered tree on a barren waste. The foundations of learning must 
have channels opened by which they may send forth streams to 
fructify the earth, or they will cease their bubbling and lose their 
freshness and stagnate or dry up. A learned community can have 
increase of learning only as it uses what it has. The individual mind 
gains increase of power only by putting forth power. The high 
seat of learning must send its trained men down or out into the 
midst of the common people to manifest their power, to apply the 
charms of mental cultivation and moral refinement, to find or to form 
a condition of general intelligence and virtue ; then will flow back to 
it, by the way of the lower school, a stream of youth, all panting for 
knowledge and aspiring to rise in attainments above tneir prede- 
cessors. The wire of the telegraph is a dull and senseless thing, fit 
only to be the resting place of birds or the mournful harp of the 
winds, till its points are joined and the electric circuit is complete. 
So, dull and useless are our systems of education of either grade, till 
the upper and the nether points be made to meet ; then do the cur- 
rents flow and at a thousand points record the messages of truth and 
knowledge is increased and mankind are blessed. 

According to the usage of my profession I must conclude my dis- 
course with a few words of practical application. For the common wel- 
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fare there is needed in all the professtona, in the sphere of political 
lite, in the range of ficientifie ix>qQi ry., in •eonDcetioQ with tiie gi'eat 
establishnieDts which conduct oar snaAiiufaoturing and mercantile en- 
terprises, a larger infusion of the fruits of thorough intelleetual and 
moral training. Society at the West is aching for some steadying 
force to be applied. The energy aad spirit oit' its young life want« 
the balancing force of discretion, wisdom, rectitude. I pretiuine the 
case is not widely different in this part of the country. How is tlie 
want to be supplied ? I offer here two snggestions only. Firat, let 
our colleges magnify their office, be content to do thotspecitic, siinple, 
grand work of the college, be content to be colleges ttot ^mivendties. 
the training schools rather than the teaclriitg scnoals, the places for 

Erescriptive duties, not for absolnte individual freedom. The en- 
irgcd domain of science brings within the purview ot' the c'oUege 
a wider range of instruction. Let us not think we must canry every 
student skimming over the whole domain. Letseveral courses have 
place in the curriculum, with leave to the student to choose hiseoui'se. 
But let each course be so adjusted as to bring iint<!> play all the facuU 
ties, and secure a broad, balanced training to tlie whole man. Let 
this consideration take precedence of the «tudeiit^s cherished aiiiis 
and plans for the after life. 

And second, let the true idea of the college, the nature asid the 
value of its work, be set before the minds of pupils in our academies 
and high schools, and made attractive to then%. I gather from what 
I Ijave heard of your discussions that a considerable portion of the 
members of this convocation are engaged in that depairtment of our 
common work, and that>not a few of th-em ai'e college graduates. 
I hare been greatly pleased w*ith the breadth and comprehensiveness 
of view and the earnest spirit and high aims and ii'ouiid and sensible 
methods manifested. Let me then say to you, brother teachers, you 
can do more than anybody else to inca^ease interest in tl>e hroad and 
thorough culture of the college regimetu Not all of your pupils 
can, or will or ought to go to coltge* But some of them are of just 
the stuff that grandest men are made of. Encourage such to be 
patient, to be content to take timonnd (make the most of themselves. 
When the way of the college course seems long, when they begin to 
feel in them conscious power to be doing something, atid an open 
door invites them to start out and win « quick success, tell them to 
make haste slowly, that there is more in them than they have yet 
dreamed of, thatthev should wait to be masters of themselves in 
full self-possession, that the world of ta-ulili is broader than they 
think, that it is worth their while to settle their ipriuoiplfes, to learn 
to act from deep convictions rather than from superJdcial (impuls^es, 
tliat they m^ay, by making full proparatiem, achieve a socoess whic*h 
will ennoble themselves and bless the woi4d in la ^r higher ^degree 
tbim can be by the sh«»*t cut smd the ^aiek sueoess. 
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V 

/ 

Ohakoellob Piebson : 

Oentlemen of the C(yn/oocati(m — Before declaring this Convoca- 
tion adjourned without day, and dsking Dr. Martin, as I shall, to 
invoke a benediction upon it, 1 beg to say a word. Of course I was 
pleased at the complimentary resolution which was offered and 
adopted, and I give you thanks. — This Convocation grows upon me, 
not only in interest, but in benefits. It is a matter of supreme 
pleasure to meet for two or three days with men, peers, in the great 
work we have before us, and discuss the many questions involved in 
that work, which, to my mind, include the most important considera- 
tions which men have in a civilized country. Tear after year I am 
prompted to come and grapple with you upon these questions, and 
to hear them discussed by gentlemen who stand at the head of insti- 
tutions of learning ; gentlemen whose lives for the most part are 
secluded lives during the year, but who breakaway once in each year 
and come together to compare thoughts, not only upon methods, 
but upon the ^reat questions that concern education, the grandest 
function that the State has in any of the departments of public ser- 
vice. 

To meet you, to look Into your faces, to hear these questions dis- 
cussed, is to me a matter of supreme pleasure. I trust we may come 
together again and again. I beg, as I said in my opening address, 
that you will see to it that hereaiter every institution of learning in 
the State of New York sends a representative. I should like to 
hear more of such solid learning as we nave heard here : it is inspir- 
ing. It is these thoughts that come from the minds of great men, 
thrown oflE by the friction of education, by the contact of mind with 
mind, that will build up the institutions of learning in this great 
country. It is a work which will never be done but will always be 
in progress. 

You will pardon me, gentlemen, for prolonging the time for a 
moment. It does seem to me that a work of this kind, in 
the State in which we live, is a grand work, .and I am glad to see 
you magnify your office by coming here and giving to us who are 

1)laced here' to maintain an organization that shall protect and stimu- 
ate, but which will have small place in history 'unless it gets its 
inspiration from what you do here and in your colleges and schools. 

Benediction by Eev. Dr. Martin : 

"And now may grace, mercy and peace from God our Father, 
^ and the Lord Jesus Christ rest upon and abide with us forevermore, 
'^ Amen." 
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G. R. Cutting, Waterville Union School : Principal C. H. Vernll, 
Delaware Literary Institute ; Principal H. C. Kirk, Phelps Union 
and Classical School ; Principal D. C. Farr, Glens Falls Academy. 

CoMMTTTEE ON Necbolooy. — Profossor Edward North, Hamilton 
College; Professor Daniel S. Martin, Rutgers Female College; 
Assistant Secretary Daniel J. Pratt, Albany. 

Registebed Mebcbebs of the Convocation, 1882. 

Board of Regents. 

Henry R. Pierson, LL. D., Chancellor, Albany ; Neil Gilmour, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany ; Elias W. Leaven- 
worth, LL. D., Syracuse ; Francis Keman, LL. D., Utica ; Martin 
I. Townsend, LL. D., Troy ; Anson J. Upson, D. D., LL. D., 
Auburn ; William L. Bostwick, Ithaca ; Charles E. Fitch, Roches- 
ter ; Orris H. Warren, D. D., Syracuse ; Henry E. Turner, Lowville; 
David Murray, LL. D., Secretary, Albany ; Daniel J. Pratt, Ph. D., 
Assistant Secretary, Albany. 

Colleges J etc. 

Hamilton CoUesfe. — President Henry Darling, D. D., LL. D. 

University of the City of New York. — Prof. Benj. N. Martin, 
D. D., L. H. D. 

St. John's College. — Prof. Michael P. Oostin, S. J. 

University of Rochester. — Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 

St. Stephen's CoUege. — Warden Robert B. Fairbaim, D. D., LL. D. 

Yassar College. — ^Profs. Truman J. Backus, LeRoy C. Cooley, 
Ph. D. 

Cornell University.— Profs. William D. Wilson, D. D., LL. D., 
L. H. D.; Samuel G. Williams. Ph. D. ; Horatio S. White. 

Rutgers Female College. — Prof. Daniel S. Martin, Ph. D . 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. — Prof. Henry B. Nason, Ph. D., 
LL. D. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. — President Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., 
LL. D. 

Albany Medical College. — Profs. Willis J. Tucker, Ph. D.; Wm. 
Hailes, Jr. 

State Normal School, Albany. — Pres. Edward P. Waterbury ; 
Prof. Albert N. Husted ; Miss Kate Stoneman ; Miss Mary A. Mc- 
Clelland . 

Oswego Normal and Training School. — Prof. Henry H. Straight. 

Cortland Normal and Training School. — Ex-Principal James M. 
Cassety . 

Geneseo Normal and Training School. — Principal Wm. J. Milne, 
LL. D. 

State Library. — Librarians Henry A. Homes, LL 1). ; Stephen 
B. Griswold ; George R. Howell. 

State Museum of Natural History. — Director James Hall, LL. D. 

State Entomologist. — J. A. Lintner. 

State Board of Health. — Secretary Elisha Harris, M. D. 

Academies^ etc. ^ 

Adelphi Academy. — Principal Stephen G. Taylor, Ph. D. 

Albany Academy. — Trustee Ernest J. Miller. 

Albany Female Academy. — Ex-Principal Louisa Ostrom. 

Albany High School. — Principal John E. Bradley, Ph. D. ; Pro- 
fessor Austin Sanford; Professor Wm. D. Goeway; Miss Mary 
Morgan. 

Albany Public Schools. — Principals E. A. Corbin, No. 7; J. L. 
Bothwell, No. 14. 

Bainbridge Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal Wm. D. 
Graves ; Mrs. W. D. Graves. 

Baldwinsville Free Academy. — Principal Robert J. Round. 

Canandaigua Academy. — Ex-Principal Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D. 

Candor Free Academy. — Principal Wm. F. Young. 

Canisteo Academy. — Principal Daniel M. Estee. 

Claverack Academy and H. R. Institute. — Principal Alonzo 
Flack, Ph. D. 

Clyde High School. — Principal Edward Hay ward. 

Cooperstown Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal John G. 
Wight. 

Coming Free Academy. — Princiml A. Gaylord Slocura. 

Coxsackie Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal J. H. Kelley. 

Delaware Literary Institute. — J. Harvey McKee. 

Elizabethtown Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal John W. 
Chandler, Ph. D . 

Fort Edward Union Schoci, Acad. Dept. — Principal Joseph E. 
Kinff, D. D., Ph. D. 

Glens Falls Academy. — Principal Daniel 0. Fan ; Misses Frances 
A. Tefft, Anna A. Wing. 
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Haucock Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal 0. W. Skinoer. 

Hudson Academy. — Principal Wm, D. Perry. 

HuQgerford Collegiate Institute. — Principal Albert B. Watkins, 
Ph. D. 

JolinRtown Union School, Acad. Dept. — Principal Wm. S. Snyder. 

Mechanicville Academy. — Mra. S. E. K. Ames. 

Munro Collegiate InBtitnte. — Principal Tmman K. Wright; 
Trnstee John Munro, 

Oneonts Union School, Acad. Department. — Principal Nathaniel' 
N. Boll. 

Phelps Union and CiasBical School. — Principal Hyland C. Kirk. 

Schoharie Union School, Acad. Department.-^— Principal Solo- 
mon Sias. 

Seneca Falls (Free) Academy. — Principal Ezra B. Fancher. 

Seymour Smith Academy.— Principal Abraham Mattice; J. 
McNab, Ph. D. 

Sherman Union School, Acad. Department. — Principal Alton 
W. Onthank. ■ 

Sodus Academy. — Principal Elisha Cnrtise. 

Syracuse Classical School.— Principal W. C Ginn. 

Troy High School. — Superintendent David Beattie. 

Unadilla Academy.— Principal Emmet Belknap. 

Utica Free Academy. — Superintendent Andrew McMillan. 

Wallkill (Free) Acadeniy. — Prindpal Henry R. Sanford. 

Walworth Academy. — Principal jt Ca'rlton Norris. 

Waterford Union School, Acad, Department. — Principal E. £. 
Ashley. 

Watertown High School. — Principal Wm. K. Wickea. 

Waterville Union School, Acad. Department. — Principal George 
R. Catting. 

Waverly Union School, Acad. Department — Principal Henry 
H. Hntton. 

Ez-CommiBsioner A. 6. Humphrey, Ithaca. 

Frank W. Hoyt, Albany Argus. 

W. C. Miller, Rutgers College, '83. 

Michael P. Oavert, Rhinebe(^. 

E. S. Burgess, Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute 

Frederick C. Curtis, M. D., Albany. 

T. S. Lambert, M. D., New York. 

George W. Dean, D. D., Chancellor All Saints, Alt 

Judge Peter S. Danforth, Schoharie. 

William A. Hoy, Hamilton College; '83. 

Mrs. Emily Bailey Smith, Coeymans. 
Holda Baker, Syracuse. 
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